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Editorial 


A tribal child 
starts schooling 
with substantial 
disadvantage, 
especially his/her 
deficiency in 
verbal skills. 
Absence of early 
stimulation leads 
to cumulative 
deficiency at 
a later stage. 


T he National Policy on Education 1986 (Revised 1992) 
brought m a major breakthrough in revitalizing 
education at all stages, The Policy made significant 
recommendations to revamp primary education—it em¬ 
phasised decentralization of planning and management of 
primary education to make it relevant To translate policy 
enunciation into a reality, major initiatives were undertaken 
Launchmg of District Primary Education Programme along 
with many other innovations was an important step The 
article ‘Revitalizing Management of Primary Education in 
Onssa’, discusses the vaiious issues related to policy plan- 
nmg and implementation and suggests some practical steps 
to realize the goals Bringing all children into the fold of 
primary education poses a great challenge for providing 
education to the disabled. In the article ‘Structured Integra¬ 
tion' An Experiment’, the authors share their experience 
of integrated education of the disabled, the lessons learnt 
by a voluntary agency, Amar Jyoti, has been discussed 
Amar Jyoti has attempted a programme of structured in¬ 
tegration where a comprehensive assessment of children, 
viz, psycho-assessment, academic assessment, medical as¬ 
sessment and socio-assessment of each pupil were under¬ 
taken and only then necessary inputs were given by 
structured intervention 

Education of the tribal children is another vital area of 
intervention A tnbal child starts schooling with substantial 
disadvantage, especially his/her deficiency in verbal skills. 
Absence of early stimulation leads to cumulative deficiency 
at a later stage. The article 'Cognitive Deficiency of Tribal 
Children’, throws light on this vital issue and suggests steps 
to deal with it Foi optimal mental, emotional and physical 
growth of children programmes of early childhood and 
care need proper planning. A conducive environment in 
a play group helps in the overall development of a child. 
It taps the hidden talent of a child and unfolds the child’s 
potential Early stimulation has far-reaching implications in 
latei life In her article ‘Meeting Children’s Need through 
Play', the author has shared her personal experiences of 
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oiganizing playgroups The article contains 
some interesting activities, 

'Education of Children with Hearing 
Impairment', is a piece of action research 
on the effect of modified instructional 
mateiials and methods on pupils with hear¬ 
ing impairment The pupils of special school 
and integrated school weie exposed to the 
modified materials and methods to find out 
iheii efficacy, 

Of the many innovative programmes for 
qualitative impiovement of content and 
process of piimary education, ‘Shikshak 
Samakhya’ deserves special mention The 
article, 'Achievement of Class I Pupils in 
Language and Mathematics’ is yet another 
piece of action research The samples weie 
taken from schools of Patan and Katni 


blocks of Madhya Pradesh, The results in¬ 
dicate that children did not master simple 
basic skills in Mathematics and Hindi. 

Sex stereotyping of a girl child is under 
evaluation Often such attitudes get 
reflected in the illustrative examples given 
in the textbook. This results in perpetuation 
of such attitudes m young children. To 
remove gender bias from the textbooks is 
a major area of concern to bring about 
gender-equality and remove sex stereotyp¬ 
ing In the article 'Promoting Gender 
Equality through Textbooks', the author dis¬ 
cusses in detail the guidelines given for 
removing gender bias in textbooks. 

The 'Games Section' contains some in¬ 
teresting games for the teachers to try these 
out in the classrooms 


Academic Editor 



Revitalising 
Management 
of Primary 
Education 
in Orissa 

NITYANANDA PRADHAN 
Lecturer 

Post-Giaduate Department of 
Education, DAV College 
Koraput, Onssa 


The main function of 
VEC, as suggested by 
NPE and POA, are 
generation and 
sustenance of 
awareness among 
the village 

community ensuring 
participation of all 
segments of 
population and 
developing 
teacher/instructor 
and community 
partnership. 


The National Policy on Education 1986 (Revised 
1992) emphasises the importance of decentraliS'" ■ 
tion in planning and management of education, 
especially, at the primary level by ensuring the 
community participation In order to translate this 
idea into reality, the government took initiatives 
by launching programmes, such as, District 
Primary Education Programme (DPEP) Area In¬ 
tensive Education Project (AIEP) for human 
resource development, Lok Jumbish and amending 
the histone constitution of the land. Despite all 
these initiatives, it has not yet been possible in 
Onssa to revamp the supervision of pnmary educa¬ 
tion The main reason for this state of affair has 
been the centralisation of power with state level 
administration From the point of view of 
democratic decentralisation it is important that 
local communities should manage their own. af¬ 
fairs, to the extent possible, relating to the basic 
aspects Itke agnculture, health, family welfare in¬ 
cluding pnmary education of theii children In 
view of the emerging issues in the management 
of primary education and capacity of local bodies 
in the State of Onssa, necessary reforms in respect 
of some vital aspects of management, e.g.planning, 
supervision, resource mobilisation and resource 
management have been suggested. 

T he National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 
(Revised 1992) emphasised the impoi lance 
of decentralisation in planning and manage¬ 
ment of education at all levels by ensuring the com¬ 
munity participation, It advocated establishment of 
the District Boaid of Education which would manage 
education up to higher secondaiy level. The policy 
lays down that “the local committees through ap- 
piopnate bodies will be assigned a major role in 
progiamme of school impiovement” (NPE, 1986) 
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The Programme of Action (HRD, 1986) 
postulated that “The District Board will also 
be vested with the responsibility for plan¬ 
ning which would include, inter alia, aiea 
development, spatial planning, institutional 
planning, administiative and financial con- 
tiol and personnel management with 
respect to primary, middle, secondaiy and 
highei secondary schools.” The Programme 
of .Action (POA) also suggested estab¬ 
lishment of a Village Education Committee 
(VEC) in each village Panchayat The main 
function of VEC, as suggested by NPE and 
POA, are generation and sustenance of 
awareness among the village community 
ensuring participation of all segments of 
population and developing teacher/insti uc- 
tor and community partnership to oversee 
and manage the effective and regulai 
functioning of schools and centres 

Emerging Initiatives 

In order to translate the ideas relating to 
reoiganisation and revitalisation of school 
education envisaged in NPE and POA 
(1986), into action, the government took 
initiatives by launching programmes, such 
as, Distiict Piiraaiy Education Programme 
(DPEP), based on many earlier expeiiences 
including Lok Jumbish and amending the 
constitution of the land (73rd Amend¬ 
ment—Panchayati Raj) In the present sec¬ 
tion of this papei only the agenda of reforms 
and management approaches envisaged in 
DPEP, AIEP and 73id Constitutional amend¬ 
ment have been highlighted It is felt that 
these initiatives aie impoitant for revitalis¬ 
ing management of primary education for 
the State of Oiissa 

The basic idea behind the DPEP is to 


put local communities in charge of the 
education in their areas and enhance in¬ 
vestment in primary education The mam 
tlrrust under DPEP are (i) district level plan¬ 
ning, (ii) community participation and 
decentialised management; (iii) focus on 
education for girls, scheduled castes and 
scheduled tubes; (iv) improvmg effective¬ 
ness of education through training of 
teachers, improvement of leammg materials 
and upgrading of infrastructure facilities, 
One of the major objectives of DPEP is 
achievement of MLL through effective 
decentialised school management, improv¬ 
ed infrastructural facilities, recunent and 
regular upgrading of teachers’ skills, etc 

Area Intensive Education Project (AIEP) 
foi human lesouice development seeks to 
eliminate educational Inequalities in the 
country and, therefore, demands a number 
of mnovative approaches and steps with 
sufficient flexibility in adopting them to suit 
the local needs and environment. Some of 
the thrust areas of AIEP arc area.-specific 
and population-specific approach, integra¬ 
tion of pre-school, primary education, non- 
fonnal and adult learning in the community; 
convergence of socio-economic develop¬ 
mental inputs of the State and Central 
Government, identification of educational 
and developmental needs of the com¬ 
munities; development and implementation 
of micro level village plan'; inter-sectorial 
cooidination at vai ious levels and involving 
communities as co-partnei at all stages. 

The 73rd and 74th Constitutional Amend¬ 
ment Acts mark a new era in the democi atic 
decentralisation m India, The 73rd Constitu¬ 
tional Amendment Act, 1992, envisages 
states to establish a thiee-tier system of 
Panchayats at the village, intermediate and 
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distnct levels. Similaily, the 74th Constitu¬ 
tional Amendment Act 1992, envisages es¬ 
tablishment of municipalities in the urban 
aiea In phisuance of these acts, the states 
aie expected to devolve adequate powers, 
lesponsibilities and finances upon these 
bodies so as to enable them to prepai e plans 
and implement the schemes foi economic 
development and social justice. Thiough 
these acts a list of items has been placed 
in the 11th and 12th schedules of the con¬ 
stitution which fall within the purview of 
the local bodies In accordance with the 
73id Constitutional amendment and the 
Eleventh Schedule, education including 
primaiy and secondaiy schools, technical 
ti ainmg and vocational education, and adult 
and non-foimal education aie included in 
the subjects that may be transferied to the 
Panchayati Raj bodies as part of the 
decentralized set-up to be established at 
the village, intermediate and district levels 
Undei the Act, provisions under Eleventh 
Schedule are not mandatory, giving enough 
flexibility to the states to take decision based 
on their prevailing situation The overall 
philosophy for empowering Panchayati Raj 
bodies was based on the geneial belief that 
development of lural areas can be best 
achieved by entmsting the local people the 
responsibility of managing their own affaiis 
In the light of the above, let us examine 
the educational scenaiio in Orissa, 

Issues in Management 

At present the fundamental aspects of 
management of primary education, such as, 
preparing curriculum and related instruc¬ 
tional materials, deciding the content and 
piocess of education, supervision of 


schools, etc is controlled by slate level 
agencies Although the supeivisory function 
is earned outby the Block Education Officer 
(BEO), It IS seen that his function as a su- 
peivisor of primaiy education is not ex¬ 
clusive Like other extension officers 
woiking at the block level—Social Educa¬ 
tion Officei (SEO), Fisheiy Extension Of- 
ficei (FEO), Welfaie Extension Officer 
(WEO), Gram Panchayat Extension Officer 
(GPEO),' etc —BEO in addition to his role 
as a supervisor of primary education, is 
engaged in implementation of various anti- 
poveity piogiammes launched by the State 
and Central Government from time to time 
It IS in fact seen that BEO’s function as su¬ 
pervisor of piimaiy education becomes 
secondaiy. Village Education Committee 
(VEC) although has been restiuctuied 
lecently, plays a veiy little role in enhancing 
the quality of primary education. Further, 
the intervention of state level administration 
in the management system of education in 
general and piimaiy education in particular 
is immense It is due to the centialisation 
of vast power with state level admimstiation 
(Secretaries and Directors), which indirectly 
conti ols all the aspects of education. Some¬ 
times It takes education of the state beyond 
the framework presciibed at the national 
level bodies To make the planning and 
Management of primary education more 
realistic it should have local relevance This 
can be achieved by resorting to 
decentralization which would reduce the 
power and functions of state level ad¬ 
ministration substantially and vest these 
with the bodies at the lowei levels of ad¬ 
ministration, such as, distnct, block and vil¬ 
lage level judiciously. The main (unction 
of the state level administiation should be 
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that of coot dmation, i. e to i ightly communi¬ 
cate the national piogiammes and policies, 
to the local level and to iT|onitor, leview and 
evaluate the piogrammes v/ithout distoition. 

■Effective Structures 

As is evident fiom the eaihei section in 
this paper seveial attempts have been made 
to decentialise the management of schools 
and entiust it to local bodies From puiely 
educational point ol view, it is not Impoitant 
as to who manages the'schools but what 
leally matters is how effectively the schools 
aie managed, especially, the quality of 
education and the achievement levels of 
the students From the point of view of 
democratic decentialisation, it is also im¬ 
poitant that local communities manage their 
own affaiis to the extent possible and deal 
with subjects, such as, agriculture, health, 
family welfaie and education 

Some educationists and administi ators 
advocatfe a cautious approach with regard 
to powers to be vested in the Panchayati 
Raj bodies for management of education 
They cite many examples of irregularities 
and misuse of poweis by the elected lep- 
lesentatives It has also been suggested to 
ensure 'capacity building' of the lower level 
Panchayati Raj bodies The Panchayati Raj 
bodies would need to be adequately sup¬ 
ported andstrengthenedbefoie giving them 
additional lesponsibilities. 

Keeping in view the emerging issues in 
the management of piimary education and 
capacity of the Panchayati Raj bodies at the 
giassioot level, some leforms m lespect of 
vital aspects of management are suggested 
heie 'file details in these lespects are given 
below 


(i) Planning Decentralisation in planning, 
i.e. planning at various levels—district, vil¬ 
lage, institution—at any cost must be en¬ 
sured The thrust points of decentialised 
planning should be (a) area-specific and 
population-specific approach, (b) linking 
educational planning to the socio-economic 
developmental needs of all sections of the 
population, (c) integrated planning ap- 
pioach, i.e. planning for pi imaiy education, 
pre-piimary education, adult and non- 
formal education in one platfoim, (d) 
people’s participation at all stages of plan¬ 
ning and implementation, (e) micro level 
planning which follows the steps such as 
identification of needs, lesouices available, 
matching needs and resources, piiofitisa- 
tion of needs, detailed piogiammes for 
utilising resources, (f) highest piiority in 
planning perspective be given to those 
blocks which are educationally and socio¬ 
economically backwaid, Cg) highest priority 
to provide equal educational opportunities 
for those who have been most deprived 

(ii) Supervision. Steps should be taken to 
save supervisoiy activity of pi imary educa¬ 
tion from dilution, i.e. supervision of 
primary schools should be the exclusive 
function of the BEO In view of the large- 
scale leacheis' absenteesm in piimaiy 
schools situated in iemote areas, super¬ 
vision should be done at two levels—at 
the block level by BEO and at the state 
level by a moving squad At both the levels 
supemisory activities must be task-centred 
and person-centied 

(ill) Resource Mobilisation. For qualitative 
and quantitative improvement of primary 
education lesource mobilisation—both 
human and financial—and proper manage¬ 
ment of the resources for optimismg their 
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effectiveness is required. As has been 
proposed in NPE 1986, 1992, resources to 
the extent possible should be raised by 
mobilising donations, asking the 
beneficiaiy community to maintain school 
building and supplies of some consumables 
and raising fees at the higherlevels of educa¬ 
tion. It IS obvious then that when the 
resource base becomes wide the control 
tends to become less over resources Hence 
for the achievement of effectiveness, control 
should be decentralised. The agency at the 
helm of affairs should be willing to give 
certain amount of control to those working 
at vaiious levels foi the achievement of the 
goal However, the power of management 
of resources allotted for the improvement 
of quality of primary education should 
mostly be vested on the distiict level body 
wheieas the management of resources relat¬ 
ing to construction of building, purchase 
of equipments, etc should be vested in the 
VEC The basic principle that should govern 
the exercise of distributmg power and func¬ 
tions between higher and lowei level bodies 
IS that “in acting as units of self-government, 
Panchayati Raj institutions will undeitake 
lesponsibility which they can dischaige 
within the framework of their resources and 
requiiements It would mean that what the 
Panchayat cannot undertake will be ac¬ 
complished by the Samiti and what Samiti 
cannot do by itself will be undei taken by 
the Zilla Paiishad Thus only residual func¬ 
tions will be transferred to the next larger 
units” In order to operationalize this prm- 
ciple it IS necessary to take certain decisions 
relatmg to the policy, planning, financing 
and management/administrative aspects of 
the piogrammes. 

(iv) Monitoring and Evaluation Monitoring 


refers to whether objectives have been 
achieved so that corrective actions could 
be taken if necessary Monitor mg should 
be done by the state level agencies. It should] 
be both target-oriented and process- 
oriented Periodic evaluation of piimary 
education programmes should also be done 
by state level agencies with the help of ex¬ 
ternal agencies 

(v) Recruitment of Teachers Recruitment 
is an uhportant instrument of quality control 
on human input to the education system. 
Uniform policies in recruitment of primary 
Teachers should be followed. It is seen that 
the objective of recruitment of primary 
school teachers at present has been 
degenerated into an activity of providing 
employment to local youths. District level 
bodies have been empowered to fix their 
own criteria fai selection of primary school 
teacher. Keeping in view the non¬ 
availability of trained manpower, teacher 
training qualification is very often com- 
piomised in backward districts. It is sug¬ 
gested here that recruitment of teachers 
should be done at the state level and quality 
ciiteria should not be compromised at any 
cost The minimum qualification prescribed 
by the National Council for Teacher Educa¬ 
tion (NCTE) should be strictly adhered to 
in the matters of both recruitment of 
teachers and selection of pupil teachers for 
Elementary Teacher Training Institutes. 
Similai principles should be followed in 
recruitment of educational peisonnel other 
than teachers. 

(vi) Accountability and Code of Profes¬ 
sional Ethics- Norms of performance by the 
different categories of educational person¬ 
nel, such as, teachers, headmasters, pun- 
cipals, supervisors, and institutions, such 
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as, office of ihe Disti'ict Inspectoi of Schools, 
Clide Inspectoi of Schools, Directoiate of 
Education, Teachei Training Institutes 
(TTIs) must be piepared by the state level 
bodies in consultation with the repie- 
sentative gioups and should be notified in 
behavioural teims Non-observance of 
norms and code of professional ethics must 
lesult in dis-incentives while good perfoi- 
mance must leceive lecognition and incen¬ 
tives 

(vii) Training At piesent theie is provision 
of tiaining for key educational personnel, 
such as, educational pjanners and ad- 
minisiratois; teachei educators and head of 
educational institutions Considering the 
laige numbei of educational personnel 
woikmg at the directorate, district andblock 
level institutions as well as functionaries in 
the field of adult andnon-formal education, 
It IS necessary that either regional centres 
of National Institute of Educational Planning 
and Admimstiation (NIEPA) oi its sister in¬ 
stitutions at the state level should be es¬ 
tablished Separate training institutes for 
teachei educators working in diffeient 
elementary TTIs should be established at 
the state level to provide short-teim and 
long-teim training 

(viii) Decentralisation of Power: It is seen 


that state level administration with limited 
manpower is over-buidened with a lot of 
simple loutine activities, such as, sanction 
of leave and advance,loan from General 
Provident Fund in icspccl of laige number 
of teachers. It causes unnecessary and in¬ 
tolerable delay resulting in discontentment 
among teacheis Since such activities do 
not requiie special expeitise of the state 
level personnel, these should be assigned 
to dlstl^ct^lock level administiaticn 

Conclusion 

The ultimate goal of restuictuung and 
revitalising management of primaiy educa¬ 
tion m an educationally backward state like 
Orissa iS to make primary eciu cation avail¬ 
able to all sections of population and also 
to improve its quality. In a democratic set-up 
like ours this goal can be achieved only 
when management of piimaiy education 
becomes affaii of the people at the giassroot 
level. In order to operationalise this idea 
of people’s participation in the management 
of primary education it is necessary to take 
certain viable decisions relating to the 
policy, planning, supeiwision, monitoring 
and financing, and. other aspects of the 
progiamme 
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Integration: 
An Experiment 

URMIL VYAS 

St. Vivekanand School, Delhi 

Col HC Vyas 

Amar Jyoti Research and 
Rehabilitation Centre, Delhi 


Integration is a spirit of partnership and coopera¬ 
tion. Structured integration is a child-centred ap¬ 
proach, a model for providing specific structured 
intervention to normalize and ultimately 
mainstream an individual with disability Amar 
Jyoti was established in 1981, with an aim to 
combat disability through out-reach programme 
Children with disabilities are identified Children 
who need special intervention are subjected to a 
series of assessment, such as psycho-assessment; 
academic assessment, medico-assessment, and 
socio-assessment. A record card is mamtainedfor 
each child which has personal data as well as 
full development data. Some of the structured ac¬ 
tivities through which integration is being 
achieved are described here. 


Every child’s 
disability is 
unique. Its needs 
are peculiar. These 
are to be fulfilled 
by specific 
structured 
intervention to 
normalise and 
ultimately 
mainstream the 
indivlduaL 


I NTEGRAiioN IS a spiiit of pavtneuship and 
coopeiacion foi noimalization Noimaliza- 
tion refers to the process whcieby people 
with disabilities aie given the opportunities to obtain 
an existence as close to the normal as possible In¬ 
tegration, as a matter of fact, promotes noinialixation, 
Integiation piomotes in the people with special 
needs the courage and confidence to face life and 
in the normal childien it piomotes the acceptance 
of the differently abled as equal paitneis 

Integiation has us loots in Symbiosis The Oxfoid 
Dictionary defines symbiosis as harmonic association 
of different organisms It is an age old natural process 
at all rungs of life, living inter dependcnllyJor mutual 
benefit Human beings can make most Irom life by 
learning to achieve by participation Integiation is 
an optimistic outlook. Famou.s PandUanira stoiy also 
depicts enjoyment of full life by a blind and a lame 
peison living togethei coopeiaiivcly 
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Models of Integration 

UNICEF started Project InLegiated Educa¬ 
tion foi the Disabled (PIED) in India in 1985 
with piedommantly two models 

(a) Composite Aiea Model 

(b) Context Specific Seivice Delivery 
Model 

The former emphasi 2 ed the concent! a- 
tion of facilities and sei-vices wheieas the 
latei was moie piactical in appioach 

Structured Integration 

It is a child-centied approach It is a 
modality of providing at a convenient point 
and time the need-based seivices to combat 
disability Every child’s disability is unique 
Its needs aie peculiar These are to be ful¬ 
filled by specific stiaictuied inteiTention to 
noimalize and ultimately mainstieam the 
individual The Seivice Deliveiy Model has 
accoidinglybeenfuithei modified The ser¬ 
vice personnel leach out to the needy Heie 
the well goes to the thirsty. Realizing that 
the child with disabilities is shy, modest 
and mostly unable by himself to reach foi 
the specific service(s) due to his immobility 
and academic commitment Children as 
such would settle with the damaged 
mobility aids but it is the expeits who i each 
out to them to check, advise and piovide 
sei-vices 

Amur Jyott Way 

Amai Jyoti was established in 1981 with 
an aim of combating disability. It stalled 
integration piogramme light with Class I 
. By 1990 this had fully expanded Now there 
1 aie classes from Nurseiy to VIII with more 
than 580 students ranging 4-l6 yeais, 50 


per cent noiniiil and 50 pei cent chfleiently 
abled in the teiminology of then architect 
Di (Smt) IJma Tub. Tiiiough out-ieach 
piogiumme the mo.st needy, under¬ 
privileged and also cliildien with disabilities 
aie identified hom uiban slums ol Delhi 
and aiound and olTeicd place in the school 
Childien not yet leady to join the noiraal 
stieam aie admitted in the special/non- 
formal wing. 

At the time of admission, childien need¬ 
ing special intervention aie subjected to the 
undei mentioned senes ol assessment by 
an interdisciplinary team 

Psycho Assessment 

The case histoiy i.s taken to asceilain the 
cause of disability Cognitive level is as¬ 
sessed to determine the cuuise ol intcn'en- 
tion with the help of refeiials. Counselling 
foi the child and the parents is arianged 
wheie necessaiy. 

Academic Assessment 

Education is the main intei-vention and the 
teachei amajoi theiapist Academic assess¬ 
ment, theiefore, assumes piominence for 
initiation to education 

The academic assessment along with the 
psycho and medical assessment detei mines 
any of the following appi opi latc types and 
level of educational inteivention the child 
needs to go in foi. 

1 Home bound training programme: Due 
to age Ol disability the child may not be 
able to attend the school regularly, The 
parent is imparted training to cany out 
early educational intervention till the 
child acquires pre-academic skills and 
is fit to attend a school 
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2 Spectal School To acquire special train¬ 
ing e.g self help skills of daily activity, 
total communication, mobility and oiien- 
tation and pie-academic skills, 

3 Spectal section in a general school The 
child may not be able to attend the 
general school for some tune He is put 
m a sheltered class foi elementaiy skills 

4 Normal class with participation for dif¬ 
ferent subjects/ activities in other classes- 
The student may not be able to cope 
up with his class in a paiticulai subject 
He attends junior class m order to giasp 
the basics He may foim part of a co- 
cuiiiculai troupe andjom the seniors be¬ 
cause of his talent 

5, Normalintegrated class with or without 
support in and outside the class. A visual¬ 
ly handicapped child may need a relief 
map available in the lesource room to 
understand the layout of the geographi¬ 
cal phenomenon Hearing handicaps 
may need a sign language interpretei for 
the lecture in the classroom oi 
auditorium 

Medico Assessment 

Medical assessment team comprises of a 
general physician, a paediatrician, ENT 
specialist, dental/oial hygiene, oi- 
thopaedician foi check-up and follow-up. 
May be the patient is sent for speech and 
occupational check-up and therapy if need 
be Someumes, the child may have to un- 
deigo con ective opeiations for mobility. Oi- 


Socio-Assessment 

Home IS the matrix of inlegiation Witli the 
growth of the child his socio enviions also 
expand, The child’s family background, 
home neighbourhood environ.s—physical, 
psychological and economic conditions— 
aie assessed and the patent and child aie 
counselled accordingly 

Home visits by social workeis have a 
tremendous boost for mutual under- 
standmg If economic conditions dictate, the 
child is given school uniloim, books, 
stationery, medical, mobility aids including 
shoes at a concessional late commensurate 
with the economic status. 

Parent paiticipation has a gieat contiibu- 
tion in the upbringing of a child A child 
with special needs is to be assisted at home 
to get ready foi school, to be escorted to 
and h om the school/pickup point At home 
he is to do home woik, buy some items 
foi his project woi k fi om the market, libi'aiy 
and also photostat woik His paiticijuation 
in co-cuiriculai activities, piepanng text foi 
lecturettes, debate, morning assembly for 
a short speech 'Above all, the sujipoiiive 
positive attitude of home is a tunic loi heal¬ 
thy growth The contiibution ol home can 
nevei be exaggerated in the developmental 
context. The school-home inieiaction 
through Paient-Teachcr AssociatioiVmcet- 
ings and visits enhances suppoit foi the 
child’s giowth. 

School Record Card 

A Recoicl Caid for each student is made at 


thotist assessmOTt i £ a l s o arranged for the time of admission. In addition to the 
provision .K^ricafenJ^;sWfftite_;;^p data it contains in lull the develop- 

mobihty ai| ^irid a:pphail& data--medical, social and educa- 

abled. j ' ' While the student is in the school 
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ihe caid remains on Uie live shelves and 
theieaftei ir is tiansfened lo the lollow-iip 
section. It is quite often lefeiied to by oui 
leseaich team 

Imp lementatio n 

The integration is achieved thi ough the noi- 
inal school activities Some of them, spe¬ 
cially stiuctuied to act as catalyzing agents 
aie desenbed below 

Morning Assembly 

Moining assembly in Amai Jyoti is actually 
a Dharcim Kshetrn —field of activity, All the 
school childien and the membcis ol the 
staff join the asselnbly It has been observed 
that the handicapped childi en generally suf- 
fei from a sense ol incapability Altei the 
nonnal choie of the school assembly the 
students aie addies.sed by a psychologist 
He uses Gioup-Psycho-Therapy. He gives 
quite often short talks towards building sell- 
esteem, self and social adequacy, an “uige 
to use" in life and general awaicness of 
the lelevant social and national scenaiio 
The feeluig of incapability in due course 
of time IS changed into self-confidence, 
Hum Kisi Se Kum Nahi 

The occupational and physio-theiapist 
identifies the children in the assembly need¬ 
ing then services They advise them to 
lepoit to OT/PT at allotted time foi the sei- 
vices required An expert from woikshop 
goes lound checking their calipeis, 
Clutches, wheel-chaiis and other mobility 
aids including special shoes, Wheie servic¬ 
ing IS iec|uiied the children aie given time 
slot to visit concerned sections of the 
worksiiop Childien as such have a ten¬ 
dency lo settle with the damaged mobility 


aid but It IS the cxpeils who leach out to 
them to ensure that the immobility is not 
a hindiance in then studies and noimaliza- 
tion. r.veiy child is lielised to i eeeive educa¬ 
tion with neeessaiy sti|ipoi t horn a sensitive 
.system 'I'lie management en.suies that the 
experts and the spaies are availalile at the 
given time and the service time does not 
mlcileie with the atademie piogiamme 
Physical comloits aie attended to with 
pi omplness. 

Greetings 

lively child in ilie scliool is a Vll^ lie is 
pie,senlcd with a token gilt on Ins happy 
birthday. He in liiin sings a song to lire 
assembly, Allei the end ol the assembly 
eveiy child when walks back to the class 
loom IS greeted liy the counselloi/class- 
teachei Ciieelmgs aie exchanged willi a 
smile. One-to-one eye contact is estab¬ 
lished Its influence on personal and social 
development can nevei be exaggerated. 
Students faltering in unifoi m ai e helped out, 
Personal cleanliness is looked into Any ap- 
paient disease of .skin, eye oi white patches, 
etc IS pomted out and students advised 
accordingly. Rveiy child thus feels that he 
IS cared foi in the school 

Mid-Day Meal 

During the lunch bieak, childien aie served 
hot nouiishing meal. Wheel chairs also 
reach the service point A spastic, loi ex¬ 
ample, cannot hold his plate and eat His 
pecis readily come forward to help. Some 
childien even spill kheer on their unifoim, 
attendants are leadily available to help. No 
child IS deprived of participation oi hts/hei 
share because of disability 
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Recess Period 

Integiation is best manile,steel m the play 
giound Chilclien mn, limp, hop, move with 
calipeis, Clutches, wheel chans Htuclly will 
you hnd a child sitting alone in a coinei 
disappointed because no one can take him 
out Childien invent and devise then own 
games They play hockey with then 
crutches, wheel-chaiis scive as stumps 
Ciicket IS hot ciaze Youngsteis enjoy the 
swings, slides, meiry-go-iound oi stiollmg 
hand in hand with peeis Kaiate, aicheiy, 
table tennis aie fun foi the seniors Amai 
Jyoti teams, foi example, have paiticipaied 
in PEPSIC spoils held in 1994-95 in China, 
a Special Olympics Cultuial and spoils 
meets oiganized by NIMH and Ministry ol 
Welfaie aie quite eageily awaited 

Co-curricular Activities 

Co-cuiiiculai activities along with the 
academics form the majoi medium of in- 
tegiaiion The pi esentations have a laige 
mimbei of paiticipants All childien, ii- 
lespective ol then disability aie given 
cliance to join vaiious clubs as pei then 
inteiests wheie naming is impaited by ex- 
peits These childien aie then woven into 
vaiious cultuial piesentations, games, 
spoils Wheel Dance piesented by Ainai 
(yoti childien in the Republic Day Pauidc 
in 199S, telecast woi Id-wide, wa,s a unique 
specimen of stuictuicd integiation—Amai 
fyoti way 

Diwali Mela is an opjmitunity )oi on- 
tlie-|ob vocational tiaming loi students loi 
handling an outlet. The aim ol the Mela in 
Amai JyoLi is not to ama.ss huge piohts but 
to impai t trammg, experience and pai ticipa- 
tion in management. 


Vocational Guidance 

Vocational guidance is the back-hone oi 
integrated education Vocational ellicie'nev 
helps dcveloj^ing sentiment ol sell regaid 
and woilhiness Despite best facilities, the 
disabilities juiattically come in the way ol 
development "When the sea i.s stoi my catch 
the neaies’t .shore, childien with disability 
should pick up a vocation as soon as jaos- 
sible and settle thiough sell-employment, 
syndicate membeiship, seivice, etc. (lai- 
jnentiy, painting, diawing, weaving, stitch¬ 
ing and knitting, art, cialt, .sciecn pnnting, 
computei, lepaii ol electueal gadgets, 
woileshojo in mobility aids, etc, aie some 
o( the vocations foi which elemental yliain- 
ing facilities are available in the school to 
cultivate skill, aptitude and caliber 

Case Conference 

Cases lequinng intei-discipline coordina¬ 
tion and consultations aie biought out foi 
discassion and, leview in the case conleicn¬ 
ees held weekly They tiie attended among 
others by members ol child guidance team, 
medical depaitment C9T/PT/ST, school, so¬ 
cial woikei The minutes aie leLorderl and 
lollowed up Relevant extracts me kept in 
the individual lecoid files' 

Follow-up 

While the stutlenls aic at Amai [you they 
aie lielped to gel disability ceilllicate so 
that the lacililies piovulei.) by the govern 
menl aie availetl by ilie eniitk'd ireisons 
loi ichabililation 

The ex-students aie appm.iclied \el 
through on ('thei expeitKeseaicli .kssoLiate 
School ism touch with all ol them wlieiever 
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they aie The ex-studenls needing special 
seiYices are peimitted to avail the existing 
facilities of mobility woikshop and voca¬ 
tional naming. They are also invited to the 
special functions in the school An up-to- 
date record is maintained of then growth 
and contributions Viewing the school life 
at Amar Jyoti will convince any one that 
integration heie is a complete success. All 
child] en able and differently abled en)oy 
the same privileges They develop positive 
qualities Mce coopeiation and leconcilia- 
tion Oui ex-students aie still in pipe line 
We know they will settle well in life and 
contiibute to social cause 

Evaluation 

A study has been undertaken to assess the 
efficacy of the seivices/tiaining provided 
to the students and also to find out ways 
and means to impiove the quality and 
lelevance of the school seivices to lile Amai 
Jyoti by Itself is an expeiiment in evolving 
a peifect model of stiuctuied integration 
with tiaversal involvement of diffeient 
agencies that aie inteiested in lehabilitation 
activities—education, health, welfare, etc. 

Emerging Horizon 

Integiation, no doubt, provides enoimous 
oppoitunities to the handicapped to face 


hie with com age and conlidcnce education 
empowcis 'llie able bodied children also 
undcigo po.sitivc attitudiniil changes 
towaids disability h'ecling ol pity and sym¬ 
pathy IS leplaced by confidence in the 
abilities of the handicapped. 'Ilieir outlook 
is changed They stait looking at the assets 
of the handicapped childien e,g good at 
maths, plays flute melodiously, etc In cei- 
tain case.s the handicap becomes the source 
ofinspiiation too 'I'he 1 1 lendship developed 
at school level is tiaasloimed into voca¬ 
tional paitneiship 

The Community at Large 

The attiludinal changes bi ought into the 
children of integniled schools also affect 
their families, But the community at laige, 
the neighbouis, the locality people still con¬ 
tinue to label the handicapped, To extend 
the gams ol altitudinal changes hi ought 
about ihiough the integiated schools, the 
government should encouiage opening of 
moie such schools '(latch them young', 
they are the future society/community, 
Moie and moie young childien should 
come across the handicapped through in¬ 
tegiated education at all levels, Ac¬ 
complished handicapped persons should 
be highlighted like Suidas, Lord Byron 
Mass media shouldbe co-opted with educa¬ 
tion to hasten this positive trend 
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Most of the tribal 
homes do not 
have books, a 
daily newspaper, 
so the child is not 
exposed to very 
much reading or 
verbal or other 
related materials. 


Education for the underserued population, espe¬ 
cially the tribal population, is a inafor concern 
of the educational planners Horn to bring them 
into the fold of formal education^ How to stop 
the riin-away dropouts'/' Current researches haue 
shown that the tribal children have deficiency in 
verbal skills and other cognitive deficiency Ab¬ 
sence of early stimulation also results in impaired 
communication in later years Verbal mediation 
IS also a necessary skill for problem-solving, there¬ 
fore, deficiency inverbal skills can hauefar-reach- 
ing effects The elementary school teachers are 
not equipped to handle, diagnose and evaluate 
such deficiency before planning educational 
programmes suitable to tribal children Therefore 
such children begin school with basic disad¬ 
vantage What should be done to help out such 
children'' 


T he cunent emphasis comes liom ihe ohsci- 
vation ol ihc type ol cognitive clciiciency 
that a tribal child shows at the tunc ol entering 
the school The observations and the reseai ches have 
shown that the absence ol caily stimulation is ex- 
liemely cletiimental to the noimal development ol 
a child These! in dings have generated interest among 
the leseaiches to idenlily the aspects of the tubal 
enviionment that contiibute to the particular deficits 
in cognitive functioning and skills basic to the suc¬ 
cessful achievement ol children in school. 

It has been obseived that children who have 
pioblems in leading, have much pooiei auditory 
disciiminalion than those cliildien who aie average 
Ol good leaders of the same class, 

d'libal ciiildien generally .sullci liom inadeciuale 
veibal .skills. Then home enviionment is not veiy 
conducive to development ol these skills A lot ol 
coinmimication tend to be in gestures oi in single 
woids Ol phiuscs Most ol the tribal homes do not 
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have books, a daily newspapei, so ihe child 
IS nol exposed Lo very much leading or 
veibal 01 othei i elated mateiials Tliose 
tiibal childien who aie studying in residen¬ 
tial school do not have entei tainment facility 
compared to the tubal childien who aie 
living with iheir parents who atleast have 
some of ntual oi daily entei tainment 
pi ogiamme, such as folk dance, (oik songs, 
etc It has been found that the tubal child 
who IS studying in the foimal school system 
is also depiived ol then cukuie and have 
lack of veibal skills. 

This lack of emphasis on veibal skills 
and expenence in the home does not pio- 
vide a SListaintial backgiound on which the 
school can build fuithei, but it also does 
notpiepaie the child lo attend Lo relatively 
long or detailed verbal communications 
horn his teachei when he auives at school 
He/she IS unable Co undeistand, and ac¬ 
comodate to things that he has ncvci l,:>eluic 
expeiicnced If the scliool is nol ccjuipped 
lo diagnose, evaluate and deal with die na- 
tuie of the child's disability, alienation can 
inciease and he/she can remain ‘lost’ to a 
good propoition of what the school has to 
offei 

It has been found that the verbal skills 
are necessaiy for school peifoimance in 
othei learning aieas as well and foi the 
tubal childien who lend to be less pioii- 
cient, there can also be delicits in eveiy 
specihc skills, which should be easiei loi 
the teacher to discovei In an inCoimal sui- 
vey done in some piedominant tribal class- 
looms at the begming of the yeai, it was 
found that the majoiity oi the non-liibal 
childien when asked could identily all the 
fifty two letteis of the alphabet ol Hindi, 
while the majoiity of tubal childien tested 


could nut idcniilv IclU'is ihm uiuld we 
expect llic.sc n\o gitmps ul cliildicn lo sUui 
at the .s.imc puiiil in Icamiiig how to read? 
Yet this i.s nol llic kind ol skill typically 
evaluated by lluu'lcmcnlaiy school teacliei 

Delicits in tcMii.il skills can liavc dl'ects 
other than impaiicd comniumcation be¬ 
tween piipiks and icailicMs and between 
book and the pupil Caimmunication skills 
aie piciccpiisite ol any dealings We also 
use woids to communicate with ouiselves 
andtosolve piobleins 'fliis i.s called veibal 
mediation’, and il lends lobe veiv impoiLanl 
a.spect ol lliouglit 'I’lie implication is that 
if one IS deficient in veibal skills lie/.slie 
may also be clclicient in skills loi problem 
solving as a lesull Tlieielore, tlclicicndes 
in verbal skill can have veiy lai-icaching 
elfects on other cognitive processes This , 
IS an important facloi wliich accounts loi 
ihe'.stiong linguistic emphasis on listening, 
speaking skills in eaily yeais ol most com- 
pensatoiy education piogrammes 

This bud cli.scussion Iras given a bioad 
.sampling ol the kinds ol piobiems and 
deficiency lound in tubal childien U is not 
enough to indicate the geneuil dimensions 
ol the piobleins. But the caidmal c|uesiion 
lemains as Lo what is to be done about 
such clelicicncies 

Thcie aic no icady-made answeis oi at 
least none that has as yet been discoveied 
to solve these ddicils ol the tubal cliildien 
While pie-school and early school enrich¬ 
ment programmes seem loollci a piomising 
solution, iL is not yet known as to how 
much enuchment will be neces.saiy, oi fni 
how long a peuod oi time Noi doe.s it 
neces.sauly follow that childien who aie al- 
leady in the middle and later school yeans 
cannot behelped to ovei come the problems 
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that make it difficult for them to succeed 
in school 

What should be the starting point of for¬ 
mal schoolmg foi these children? What kind 
of school-readiness is needed’ Most re¬ 
searches on school readiness programme 
are based on data on children from thtd- 
dle-class background, Most pre-school 
programmes also diaw their sustenance 
from these. These children when they enter 
Class I aie equipped with the pre-requisite 
skills provided by the hidden curriculum 
of home The 'hidden curiiculum' of a tubal 
child equip him/her with many skills-social 
skills, suivival skills, life skills, quite unie- 


lated to the school related skills 

These skills are obviously less lelevant 
to the first grade curriculum In a highly 
teclinological, highly industnalised society, 
it IS the school related skills that are neces¬ 
sary ones for the )ob market Hence tribal 
children begin schooling with obvious dis¬ 
advantage 

It IS the combination of the knowledge 
and evaluation of kmds of deficits in both 
underlying skills and in those elements that 
build up positive attitudes and motivation 
towards learning that must underlme the 
formation or curricula for compensatoiy 
education for tubal childien 




Meeting 

Children’s 

Need 

through Play 

PRATIBIIA SIIRIVAVI’AVA 


Each stage of 
development has 
its own needs and 
satisfactions. The 
function of the 
group activities 
through play can 
help to meet these 
individual needs 
by making 
provision for a 
weU-planned, 
child-centred 
programme and 
desirable ' 
environment. 


Each i.kif’C of cleivlojinirnl /ui': al, em(~ 

luDial, social ainl psyi holoaiutl iwcds For 
healthy,ti)0U'th of i hthhvn it is necessary then 
tbetr needsau’ 'ialisjactonly met A conducive 
enoironinenl and a’ell-f)lannedf)lriyi>r()Up nc- 
lii/ilics can help ihddicn denelop a balanced 
petionaluy. Ilete the author delihetates on the 
raiious asjieits of child's need and 
simple mays in mini h filayproitp actmihes can 
he (»p,nnized. 

I T IS :i wull-known p.svi liuli igit’iil piinciplc 
iluil eacli .sUi^r ol a tliikis ck'vclopmcnl 
imisl l)u salisku'tdi iK' CDniplcLed hdnie 
the succeeding stuL’a' <-''111 ieai.li luuluui IL is ina- 
poiuinl thill a Iwii-u'ii' cliiki ailiiins all possible 
giowlh and develupnieni and salislaLlmns for 
his/liei age, so that his, hei iliiee, liuii and livc- 
yeai olcl.siage.sol devclopineiil inav he adec|uuie- 
ly met and luH'illed liai h stage ol development 
liiKS ius own needs and satisiai turns 'I'he Innction 
ol the guiup activities tluough jiluy can help to 
nieetlhe.se individual needs hy making provision 
I'oi a well-planned, child-cenlied piogiammeand 
desiiable enviionment 

Eveiy child ha.s emotional, phy.sical, intellectual 
and social needs, These needs can he satisfied 
in the play gioup ihiougli lOuLine activitie.s, active 
play, ciuiet play (leluxing activities) and exclu¬ 
sions, Let us lust undcTsland the aspects ol these 
needs 

Emotional Needs 

A ehild'.s emotional needs m.iy he cla.ssilied 
undci the lollowing ; 

□ Love and alleetion 

□ Secuiiiy—a sense o( helonging in Ills lamily 
and in his own small woild 
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□ Inci easing independence 

□ Feeling of peisonal woith 

□ Sense of achievement thiough ex- 
pei lencing success in doing things and 
overcoming difficulties 


Sense of Belonging' The need foi love and 
affection is also a "felt” need The young 
child must leel that he/she is wanted, that 
his/her piesence is a mattei of piimaiy im- 
poi lance to those in his/her environment. 
Although we lealize that the mother comes 
fust in fulfilling this need, the teacher can 
also contribute to the child's sense of 
belonging in the gioup All childien need 
to feel love and affection in eveiy situation 
in which they find themselves 

A teachei can help fullil this need by 
gieetmg eveiy child upon hi.s/hei aiiival 
at school as if the child’s presence iheie 
made a gieat diffeience in the way .she feels 
about her day, as il the child is wanted 
bothfoi his/hei individual woith andloi tlie 
contnbution the child will make to the gioup 
It IS wise to stake a happy balance in 
showing affection lor the childien in the 
play gioup Be friendly to all the childien 
whether they happen to be especially ap¬ 
pealing or seemingly unattiactive.to you 



Emotional needs 

Loue and Affection, Although an infant’s 
emotional needs are not as apparent as the 
physical needs, it is now a well known fact 
that birth brings more than a need foi food 
and attention to physical requirements 
Pediatricians recommend a mother to nurse 
her child because of the emotional as well 
as the physical factors involved in breast 
feeding In "feeling” warmth and closeness 
an infant establishes the first relationship 
with the mother, a relationship which makes 
for further feeling of well-being and 
security, and marks the beginning of co- 
opei ation between mother and child which 
IS the basis of all human relationships. 


Independence A feeling ol independence 
begms with a sense of adequacy in a situa¬ 
tion A play gioup provides many oppoi- 
tunities for giving a child this sense ol 
adequacy because the environment rs set 
up to meet his needs on his own level 
The demands aie neither too gieal nor loo 
small A child chooses play materials anti 
uses them as he/shc wishes. This is done 
on his/hei own. The child washes hands, 
finds towel, dues hands and hangs up towel 
again on his/hei own. Thus he/she gains 
increasing independence in meeting physi¬ 
cal needs The teachei also encourages the 
child to solve simple personal problems, 
thus help him/her to develop ability foi in¬ 
dependence of thought as well as of action 
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Independence 


Seme of Achievement- A teacher should en¬ 
sure that every child has an opportunity to 
succeed in at least one )oli. Some children 
may diaw the teacher’s attention to their 
projects and thus provide an opportunity 
foi the teacher to appreciate. Others, how¬ 
ever, will nevei make their presence felt, 
A teacher must be aware of such children 
and make it a point to look at their work 
and appreciate it. 

This does not mean that everything a 
child does must be praised, far from it. But 
it does mean that the teacher needs to be 
aware of the psychological principle that 
‘Praise and regard are po.sitive, blame and 
punishment are negative’. Always remem¬ 
ber to command the achievement, not the 
child, for example, say “The lower,is strong¬ 
ly built today, Raj”, aad not ”what a good 
boy you are, to building such a fine tower" 
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All growth in learning must be measui ed 
in leixns of the child’s own abilities and 
not in terms of the abilities of other children 
in the the group 

Physical Needs 

To be healthy it is cmcial that the physical 
needs of the child are fully met A child 
must have' 

□ Plenty of sleep 

□ Good food 

□ Good habits of personal hygiene 

□ Opportunity for activity, for the deve¬ 
lopment of large and small muscle co- 
01 dination 

□ Rest between periods of activities 

□ Help with relaxing and ovei coming 
defects caused by tension 

Food and Sleep' The concern of a teachei 


who oiganizes play group activities comes 
to the group The teacher must be aware 
ofthe experiences achildhadbefoiehis/her 
day starts with the teacher. Did the child 
had sufficient sleep the night befoie’’' Did 
he/she had breakfast, etc ? All these factors 
must be considered when guiding the 
child's initial and remaining morning ac¬ 
tivities. 

Health Inspection Once in the class, then 
the teacher should note down the general 
well-being of each child, paying special at¬ 
tention to signs of cold or other com¬ 
municable diseases. If it is necessaiy, the 
child may be isolated from the gioup 

Good Habits In a play group, childicnleain 
easily good habits ol peisonal hygiene— 
washing, use of toilet, handkeichiel, etc 



Physical needs 
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Development of Muscles With a satislactoiy 
piepaiatoiy home expeiience, a noimal 
healthy child is leady foi musculai activity 
It IS most imp 01 tan t duiing the pre-school 
yeais that muscles have an oppoitunity to 
develop Assuming that the child leceives 
the piopei amount of food and sleep to 
ensure growth, the function of the play 
gioup is to furnish oppoitunities foi proper 
use of muscles This is done through the 
provision of mateiials that exeicise these 
muscles—^foi example, 'Jungle gym’, slide, 
walking, climbing, ladders, wheel toys, etc. 
Some of the muscles are given opportunitv 
foi specific development thiough the use 
of mateiials piovided for the quiet play 
peiiod This can be done through the floor 
blocks, dolls, tiains, boats, trucks, aero¬ 
plane, etc 

Rest. Many people who ai e awai e of a child’s 
need for activity discount the necessity foi 
periods of lest A close obsei-vei will note 
children involuntarily stopping in the midst 
of an activity A scheduled period for rest 
and relaxation has been found very helpful 
in a well rounded programme It not only 
provides a time for rest but also provides 
a change of activity Many teachers find it 
a useful peiiod to give special attention to 
the over-excitable, high-sliung youngsters. 

Intellectual Needs 

Apart from emotional and physical need, 
a child’s intellectual needs should also be 
met These are. 

□ Opportunities for gaming factual infor¬ 
mation about things and seeing the 
relationships between things in this 
world 


□ Opportunities foi practice in ex¬ 
perimenting and solving problems by 
herself/himself, so that he/she can 
develop an ability ,to think logically. 

□ Opportunities to formulate and carry 
out plans or projects 

□ Opportunities for using his/her im¬ 
agination and desire to investigate 

□ Opportunity for developing a variety 
of interest 



Opportunities to investigate 
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Getting Factual Material In planning 
resources of factual matenal for the play¬ 
group, the teacher must always have in 
mind the children’s interests, and be ready 
to extend these through first-hand experien¬ 
ces, books and pictures For example, 
anyone who has anything to do with young 
children knows ±at they are always mter- 
ested in “things that go"— trains, 
automobiles, airplanes, boats, etc 

The children may be taken out to see a 
railway station for example, on their return 
to the play group they may look up at pic¬ 
tures of trains and engines and discuss dif¬ 
ferent kinds of trains and engines, what 
they look like, their puipose and how they 
move Similarly, a well planned -visit to a 
zoo can be fun and intellectually rewarding. 

Solving Problems' Often it is most profitable 
for a young child to find things out for 
him/herself For example, Raju is seen 
making a building with his large blocks 
One more is needed to complete the con¬ 
struction, but Raju is ]ust a little too short 
to reach The teachei’s reaction may be "Let 
me put It on for you”, or may be “Get a 
chair and stand on it Raju—then you can 
reach”. It would be much bettei to keep 
quiet and watch Raju decide to take another 
big block, stand on it and finish his job 
We can see the glow of satisfaction he ex¬ 
pel lences. 

Carrying out Projects If we expect the child 
to make the best use of educational play 
matenals, we must encourage the child to 
concentrate on projects and carry them 
thiough. We can do this by seeing that he 
knows where the equipment is, where 
he/she may use it comfoitably and without 


undue interference, and by allowing 
him/her sufficient time to complete the 
projects he/she has planned Ability to con¬ 
centrate will be very important to the child 
throughout his life This ability can be 
developed even in the play group. 



Development of musclea 

Opportunities to Investigate- Many pre¬ 
school mateiials are made to satisfy the 
young child’s need to investigate, to 
manipulate and to imagine If these 
materials are propeily used, opportunities 
to formulate and carry out a plan of action 
will be certain to present themselves, ITie 
teacher must know where a word of en- 
couiagement might be useful, where a sug¬ 
gestion heie and there would sustain the 
interest, or where abit of information would 
help in fostering future activity 

Developing Interest. In the play group the 
children find many things to do. As one 
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pre-school child expiessed it, “I don’t know 
what I shall do today, mothei, you nevei 
can tell what may happen in our scliool, 
we may ]ust sit and listen to a sLoiy oi wc 
may dance” Ever the element of suipiise, 
ever a touch of the unknown to pep up 
the inevitable i outine events of a play gi oup 
programme How well the adult knows the 
hum-drum aspect of always doing the same 
thing at the same time every day every 
month Childien, too, appieciate a 'bieak' 
so a teacher should never foiget to mtio- 
duce many and varied inteiests at many 
and vaiied inteivals 

From the above discussion it may seem 
to a teachei that oigamzmg the play gioup 
IS a formidable task needing lot ol time 
and eneigy. But it is not so. All activities 
need not be conducted every day. A teacher 
can pick and choose. A teacher should be 
leady foi sponteneous improvisaHon The 
example given below is only illustiative. 

“Mohan comes to school bursting with 
excitement over the biith of a calf He wants 
to share his joy with othei children. Children 
aie keen to see the cow The teachei ai- 
langes an excursion to Mohan's house 
though she had planned to take painting 
lesson that day but the day turns out to 
be veiy exiting and fmitful” Motto is stake 
when the iron is hot, take advantage of 
children’s interest soonei as possible. 

Social Needs 

It is obvious that the play gi oup can provide 
an excellent medium for satisfying these 
social needs There the child is among 
youngsters of his own age. with similar 
needs, interests and desiies Most childien 


lack this expel icncc al home, and it i.s veiy 
necc.ssaiy ioi their social development. 

A child's social needs include 

□ OppoiluniLics loi piuttice in gelling 
along vvitli olhei childien, learning lo 
give and take, standing up loi his/hei 
own lights, giving in lo olheis, learning 
to assume leadcislup, etc 

□ Oppoittinities loi iiiacLice in gelling 
along with adulLs—eo-opeiating with 
and adju.sling to adult supervision. 

□ Appioval ol playmates aiul adults 

Getting along with Other Ghilcircn ll is 
easiei lor loui-year old.s to gel along with 
olhci loui-yeai-okls with the same desire 
loi aclivily and the same mteiesl in moving 
things, loi instance, Llian il is I'oi a loui- 
yeai-old lo play wilh an eighl-yeai-old of 
moic advanced inieicsls and developinenl 
When a child IceLs secuie in a gioiip ol 
his/her conlempoianes it is not dillicult loi 
him/hei to find conlidcnce in hi.s/liei 
abilities to lead vaiiou.s aclivilies in the play 
gioup programme A child not only gives 
lo a gioup but also Icains liom a gioup 
Othei childien diawing, singing, modeling 
with clay oi what not will stimulate the 
individual to do the same 

Getting along with Adults. Up lo the time 
the young child enleis a play gioup, his 
experiences with adult.s have been mainly 
wilh his paients, relalive.s, andliLs playmatc.s 
patents Now he linds himsell in a new 
lelationship, that ol child-teacher The so¬ 
cial and emotional lelatioaship aie inter¬ 
related in eveiy situation. 

It is very important foi the teachei to 
remembei that each child has his/hei own 
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r.itrinp along with olhci? 


way of reacUng lo hei peisonally and Lo 
her suggestions 

Approval. Thiee-four and five-year olds im¬ 
itate then eldeis, do what they do and tiy 
to be like them in actions, woi ds and deeds 
A child who wants to help his/hei mothei, 
not only desiies to be doing what his/hei 
mothei does but also seeks hei approval 
The child who caiiies through his/hei ac¬ 
tivities successfully in the play gioup 
leceives the approval of both his/hei con- 
temporaiies and the teachei finds learning 


a satisfactoiy way ol lile Since children aic 
so anxious to please us, we should be leady 
lo give them the Icehng that we like and 
appieciate what they ate doing, 

Giowth IS ceilain m an atmospheie 
wheie one is accepted loi his own woitli 
and foi the contiibution hc/she is making 
to the gioup 

In summaiy. let us rcmcmbei that in the 
play gioup activities oui main eontein is 
to help oLii childien allain lull [iliysiCMl, 
mental, emotional, inlellecliial anti social 
giowlh Ibi then own slage ol development, 
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‘hduccitnifi chMre)! with hearinp^ mi/jainnenl is 
a gtenl challenfic' csjiccuiUv m the lonwxt of 
Education Eor All. liilci’Kilcd cclumtion oj the 
disabled IS Rainnii\ innenty. The ihildren nnth 
ImpaUcd heaniiR hewe dtsadvuntaRe in umter- 
standiufi many concepts in 'tcienoe and math¬ 
ematics Insinictionnl materials and 
methodology need to he mndi/ied/adapted to 
teach difficult concepts to these children This 
study ivas undertaken to find out the effectiveness 
of a modified inslnichonal material in Science ' 
for leaching difjicull com epls to such children 
This modified instructional material was tried 
out on children attending special .school as well 
as integrated school The sample consisted of one 
bundled hearing impaired child ten and one 
I hundred normal children 


The teachers teaching 
science and 
mathematics find 
difficulty in, 
explaining abstract 
concepts even in 
exclusive system of 
education partially 
because most of these 
teachers do not have 
sufficient mastery 
over content and also 
are not aware of 
proper methodology 
to be followed for 
teaching concepts. 


E ducation I'oi A.11 needs sv-siemadc unci 
neccssaiy prepuialion ol disabled in 
academic aicas Theie are limited exclusive 
system of education seivices available in the 
counliy 'With the lesuU, most of the children with 
substantial hearing loss aie being deprived ol pi opei 
schooling 

The teachers teaching science and mathematics 
find difficulty in explaining abstract concepts even 
in exclusive system ol education paiLially because 
most of these teacheis do not have sufficient masteiy 
ovei content and also aie not aware ol piopei 
methodology to be followed for leaching concepts. 
The auihoi has undertaken an ERIC Project on Tind- 
ing out the effecliveness of modiliecl science in- 
slmctional mateiials loi developing diflicullscience 
concepts m hearing unpaired, in integrated and spe¬ 
cial schools’. 
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Methodology 

A teachers’ manual was developed for 
teaching identified difficult concepts This 
manual was prepared by the authoi and 
was approved by experts m this aiea For 
pieparing this manual the difficult concepts 
in science were identified with the help of 
science teachei teachmg heaimg and hear¬ 
ing impaired in normal and special schools 
of Delhi and Haiyana, Foi teaching these 
identified concepts the adaptations weie 
suggested for methodology to be followed 
by teachers in lED and special schools as 
the hearing unpaired find it difficult to un¬ 
derstand the language in science textbooks 
used in ordinary schools of the country, 
by the Depaitment of Teacher Education, 
Special Education and Extension Seivices, 
NCERT, 

The main objectives of tins project weie; 

□ To identity areas and concepts from the 
sciepce textbooks requiring adaptation 
to meet with the educational needs of 
healing unpaued studying m oidinary 
schools ; 

□ To develop exemplar materials to 
facilitate the teacher to develop and 
plan instiuctional material for teaching 
science moie appropriately, 

□ To develop a handbook on the adap¬ 
tation in science instiuctional materials 
for the pi imaiy school teacher for tiying 
it out in oidinary schools. 

The identification of areas and sub areas 
from the textbooks from the point of view 
of adaptation was done on the following 
guidelmes' 


Guidelines of Adaptation 

—Science terminology used in the class 
should be explamed with their meaning 
and clear illustrations should be 
provided. 

—The vocabulary, phrases and keywords 
used for explaining a particular concept 
in science should be taught first so that 
bettei understanding can be achieved. 
The hearing impaired children require 
concrete situations for understanding 
vocabulary and phrases 

—The material should be presented in such 
a way that it enables the hearing impaired 
children as well as hearing children to 
understand the concept clearly. The com¬ 
prehension level of these children should 
also be taken into consideration while 
teaching science concepts to them. 

—Aids and equipments required for teach¬ 
mg a paiticular concept of science, 
should be prepared by regular teachers 
well in advance with the help of resource 
teachers. 

—Three-dimensional models should be 
used for teaching science concepts at 
primary level Teacher should try to use 
real objects and models as far as possible 
to make children understand the concept 
to be taught in integrated classes. 

— Short trips and educational excursions 
should be arranged to provide oppor¬ 
tunity for self exploration of the environ¬ 
mental things and should allow children 
to discover things for themselves. The 
self-exploring and discovery methods are 
considered to be more effective than the 
chalk and talk method 

—While providing instructions for covering 
the topic to be taught to the integrated 
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class, the teacher should be clear about 
the basic (essential) attiibutes to be 
covered and also about the numbei of 
attributes to be covered for making the 
childien understand the particular con¬ 
cept 

—While teachmg the attributes relating to 
sound concept the sound component 
should be supplemented with more 
visual cues to provide a clear undei- 
standmg. 

—Teachei should also determine the limit 
for pi oviding various situations and ex¬ 
amples needed for teaching a particular 
concept Beyond the limits, the teachei 
should involve the resource teacher foi 
teaching the difficult concept which con¬ 
sumes more time and energy of teacher 
for teaching )iearing impaired m in- 
tegiated class 

—Guidelines for the parents should be 
given and it should include more ex¬ 
planation and descriptions relating to the 
concept for developing scientific attitude 
among these childien 

—The teacher should enable the hearing 
impaiied to develop abilities to recog¬ 
nize, define and discriminate, generalize, 
the science concepts taught to them 

—While adapting the instmctional material 
theie should not be any change in the 
original concepts mcluded in the cur¬ 
riculum, because the objective of the 
adaptation is to provide some learning 
experiences to both types of learneis in 
integrated setting 

—For providing the same experiences, the 
compensatoiy activities should be 
planned for hearing impaired children 
in such a way as to help the children 


to get a better understanding concept 
taught in the class. 

—Modification in the instmctional mateiial 
should not disturb majority of the heai ing 
students studying in the integiated class, 
—The adaptation in the instructional 
mateiial should motivate both types of 
learners and also sustain the interest of 
the majority of the hearing students in 
classroom paiticipation 

Sample of the Study 

One hundred heaiing and one hundred 
hearing impaired ft'om Class ll-V studying 
in integrated and special schools constituted 
samplefoi this study, Only moderately hear¬ 
ing impaired who had i eceived pi eparatoi y 
education were included in the sample foi 
this study 
* 

Tools used 

For finding out parity between intelligence 
level of hearing and heaiing impaired stu¬ 
dents Raven’s Progressive Matrices was 
used. For obtaining detail data about hear¬ 
ing loss and medical history a questionnaii e 
was given to parents This data was con¬ 
firmed from the admission register 

The students were divided into two 
groups—hearing and hearing impaired. 
Science Achievement Tests were developed 
and administered classwise foi Classes II-V. 
The scores i eceived on these tests before 
starting the treatment provided pretest data 
The students were taught foi six months 
by teachers teaching science in lED and 
special schools using the special handbook 
on adaptation in science concepts After six 
months the same Science Achievement 
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Tests were admmisteied to get the post-test 
data. 

Results and Discussion 

The comparison of pre-test and post-test 
result showed that the hearing children in 
general performed better than the hearing 
impaired The performance of hearing im¬ 
paired on post-test was batter than pre-test. 
This means that the adaptation in instruc¬ 
tional material alone has raised their per¬ 
formance in science. The table given below 
gives details about the mean values and 
significance levels 


tion for education facilitate the heaiing im¬ 
paired in coping with the difliculties of 
legulai classroom participation. Besides the 
adaptations made in terms of content and 
methodology also help these students to 
learn and undeistand concepts better than 
the regulai teaching without any modifica¬ 
tion. It 1 eveals that the use of adapted in¬ 
structional mateiial and methodology also 
help the slow learning hearing children m 
lED settings 

Conclusions 

The integration of hearing impaired needs 


TABLE 1 

Mean Values and Significance Levels on Pre- and Po.st-Test Data of 
_ Hearing Impaired in IBP atul Special Schools _ 


Class 

Pre-test 

JED 

Post-test 

Significance Level 

Pre-test 

Special Schools 

Post-test Significance Level 

11 

12.1 

13 8 

0 01 

15.4 

l6.6 


0 01 

ni 

12.8 

15 2 

0 01 

10 95 

13.7 


0 01 

IV 

13 9 

15.8 

0 01 

12 6 

14,6 


0.01 

V 

13 7 

15.8 

■ 0.01 

12 56 

14,8 


0 01 


Table 1 shows that the perfoimance of 
Class II students of hearing impaired from 
special school is better on both pre and 
post-test than from integrated settmgs. (but 
the performance of heaiing impaired both 
fiom lED and Special Schools is better on 
post-test and pre-test,) The perfoimance of 
classes III, IV and V hearing impaired from 
integiated schools is better on both pie and 
post-test than from special schools. 

The diffeience between pre and post 
tests IS significant at 0 01 level for Classes 
II to V both from lED and Special Schools. 

The lesults given in Table 1 indicate that 
early language development and prepara- 


early language and speech development 
Early care of heaiing impaired with sub¬ 
stantial hearing loss is one of the essential 
pierequisites. The parents involvement in 
speech and language development is more 
fruitful. Integration of these children needs 
implications and modification of auditory 
based difficult concepts and requires more 
visual piompts. The adapted instructional 
material should be developed by involving 
teacher teaching particular content area.* 
from'all educational settings and also re 
quires proper orientation of conteni 
teacheis and headmaster foi utilizing these 
materials 
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Besides enrolment 
and retention of 
children in 
schools, another 
objective of 
Shikshak 
Samakhya is to 
bring about 
qualitative change 
in learning of 
alphabets, words 
and nximbers by 
the children 
enrolled in 
schools. 


'Shikshak Samakhya is the project aimed at bring¬ 
ing about qualitative change in learning achieve¬ 
ment of pupils by resorting to innovative teaching- 
learning strategies In this study learning achieve¬ 
ment of children of Class I from Katni and Patan 
blocks of Madhya Pradesh mere assessed in lan¬ 
guage and mathematics. The total sample consisted 
of 169 children. The children from Katni block 
had semi-urban background whereas those from 
Patan block had rural background. Competency- 
based tests were administered The scores obtained 
in each subject by the children of Katm and Patan 
blocks were compared and t-value was calculated 
In mathematics, there was significant difference 
between two groups whereas in language it was 
not significant. A detailed item-wise analysis of 
\ percentage of children achieving mastery in each 
competency was also done. The findings indicated 
that children did not master (100 by 100) the 
basic skills of reading, writing, identification of 
numbers, and simple operation of addition and 
subtraction. 

B esides enrolment and letention of children 
m schools, another objective of Shikshak 
Samakhya is to bring about qualitative change 
in learning of alphabets, words and numbers by the 
children enrolled in schools. The emphasis is to 
achieve Minimum Levels of Leai ning (MLLs) Learning 
achievement of children in Hindi and Mathematics 
was assessed with the help of Tools 1 and 2, It took 
two days to administer these two tools Hindi test 
was administered on the first day on 179 children, 
but the next day when mathematics lest was ad¬ 
ministered, only 169 children turned up. All the 
childien weie in the age-group 6-7 years Children 
from Katni block had the semi-uiban background 
but childien Iiom Patan block belonged to the lural 
setting 
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Tool 1 consisted of 10 test items with 
15 sub-items to test the achievement level 
of childien in mathematics The test items 
weie flamed to test vaiious problem-solving 
abilities For example, thei e were sums on 
addition and subtraction of objects, count¬ 
ing and wilting of numbers fiom 1 to 100, 
writing of numbers in decreasing ordei, 
place values of numbers, sums on addition 
and subtraction of numbers with '+’ and 
signs, shapes of objects, identification of 
coins and names of days and months Tool 
2 consisted of only five items with 10 sub- 
items to test the achievement level of 
childi’en in Hindi language. The test items 
consisted of singing of any poem oi a song 
with actions, knowledge about bird found 
in their neighbouihood and reading and 
writing of simple words and sentences. 

The two tools were administered to the 
children of Class I during March-April 1996 
Only one test was administered in one day 
to avoid the so-called examination phobia 
frqm the minds of children and also to 
reduce pressure on them Though enrol¬ 
ment in Class I langed fiom 26 to 69 but 
only 15 to 25 childien were found actually 
present in the class at the time of administra¬ 
tion of the tests 


Achievement in Mathematics 

Test of mathematics was administered to 
169 students—51 from three schools of 
Katm block and 118 fiom seven schools 
of Patan block. On an aveiage 17 
children were present in the class to take 
the test. Blockwise the mean scores of 
childien, the S.D. and ‘t’-value are given 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Performance of CliUdren in Mathematics 


Block 

Mean 

S.D. 

't' value 

.Sigrujicant/ 

Not sianificant 

Katni 
(N ! 51) 

56 04 

14 28 

5.84 

Signillcant 

Patan 

CN 118) 

42 48 

12 71 



t - 1 98 foi dr 167 


Out of 75 marks, the mean score of 
children of Patan block was found to be 
42.48 as compared to 56.04 of children 
studying in Katni block. The calculated ‘t’- 
value of 5.84 (df: 167) is very much higher 
than the table 't’-value of 1.98 at .05 level 
which indicates that there is a significant 
diffeience in the performance of children 
of the two blocks and the tilt is in favour 
of children of Katni block. The difference 
maybe atti ibuted to the topographical situa¬ 
tions of schools in the two blocks. Three 
schools selected in Katni block were in the 
outskirts of the Katni town, whereas all the 
seven schools in Patan block were situated 
at a distance of at least 25-30 kms. from 
the block headquaiters. 

Analysis m terms of MLLs Mastery level 
scores of 100 achieved by children of the 
two blocks m various test items are given 
in Table 2 and Fig. 1 from which it is clear 
that if in compression to 9.3 per cent 
childien of Patan block, 58.8 pei cent of 
Katni block could achieve the masteiy level 
of 100 in item on naming of months, then 
100-100 mastery level has been achieved 
by the children of Katni block in the item 
on addition of 5 and 3 rubbers or pencils. 
However, only 83.9 per cent of children 
of Patan block could attempt this item 
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TABLE 2 

Item-wise Mastery Level of Children in Mathematics 

Item No -i/ci/n Pnemtasr o/ Chikhm with 100 

Meisipty Imcl Stoics 

Block 


Kciitu (N 51) Patau (N 118) 


1 

Addition of objects by playway method 

lono 

83 9 

2 

Subtraction of objects by playway method 

100 0 

89 8 

3 

Counting of Numbers from 30-40 

68 6 

46,6 

4 

Wilting af Numbers 




(a) Fiom 1-10 

96 1 

84 8 


(b) From 40 - 45 

80 4 

55 9 


(c) From 95-100 

74 5 

50 0 


Cd) From 10-5 

58 8 

49,1 


(e) From 30 - 25 

41 2 

24 6 

5 

Place value of Numbers at Unit & Ten’s places 

54 9 

159 

6 

Addition of Numbeis 

72 5 

49.1 

7 

Subtraction of Numbers 

64.7 

44,9 

8 

Shapes of different drawings 

6o 8 

21 2 

9 

Identirication of Coins 

90 2 

89 8 

10 

Names of 




(a) Weeii-days 

72 5 

22 9 


Cbl Months 

58 8 

93 


correctly When the students were asked 
to solve addition sums by wiiting numbers 
vertically one below the other, this per¬ 
centage decreased from 83 9 to 49 1 per 
cent in Patan and from 100 to 72.5 per cent 
in Katni block 

Achievement of masteiy level of 100 per 
cent by the childien in other test items in 
mathematics is described below 

□ 89.8 per cent childien of Patan block 
(N, 118) and all the 51 of Katni block 
achieved the mastery level in the com¬ 
petency of subti action of objects when 
concrete objects were used. However, 
this peicentage deci eased from 100 to 
64 7 in Katni block and 89 8 to 44,9 m 
Patan block when the children were 
asked to solve subtraction problems by 


wnting numbers vertically one below 
the othei, This shows that the children 
have not undeistood the meaning of 
the sign foi subtraction 
□ Almost all the children—84,8 pei cent 
in Patan block and 96 1 per cent in Katni 
block—could write numbers fiom 1-10 
correctly but the percentage of children 
writing numbeis from 40-45 decreased 
appreciably. Only 55,9 per cent children 
of Patan block could achieve the 
mastery level as compared to 80,4 per 
cent of Katni block The percentage of 
correct responses decreased further 
when the children were asked to write 
numbers fiom 95-100, In this item only 
50 per cent of childien fromPatan block 
and 74,5 per cent of Katni block could 
achieve the mastery level 
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□ 46 6 pel cent of children of Patan block 
and 68 6 pei cent of Katni block 
achieved the masteiy level in counting 
of numbers fiom 30-40. 

□ Childi‘en were also asked to wiite the 
numbeis in decreasing oidei horn 10-5, 
wherein it was obseived that about half 
of the children could do this item coi- 
lectly (49,1 per cent from Patan block 
and 58 8 pei cent fiom Katni block") 

The percentage of coirect lesponses 
fuithei decreased when they were 
asked to Wiite numbeis horn 30-25 In 
this case 24 6 per cent childien of Patan 
block could do this Hem coireclly as 
compared to 41 2 pei cent of Katni 
block 

□ The peiformance of childien is lound 
very poor in items testing the 
knowledge of shapes of different ob¬ 
jects and names of week days wheiein 
only 21.2 and 22.9 per cent of childien 
of Patan block could give the con eel 
responses for the above iteius in com¬ 
parison to 60 8 and 72 5 per cent ol 
children of Katni block However, al¬ 
most all the children of both the blocks 
have gamed competency in identifica¬ 
tion of coins—89 8 pei cent children 
of Patan block and 90 2 pei cent of 
Katni block have i cached the masteiy 
level 

Learning Achievement in Hindi 

Test in Hindi language was administeied 
to 179 students—57 from thiee schools of 
Katni block and 122 fiom seven schools of 
Patan block of Jabalpur distiict On an 
aveiage, 18 students were found present □ 
in the class at the time of test administration. 


Hindi language test was administeied on 
the fust day. Blockwise mean scoies ol 
childien along with the 8.D and 't’-valucs 
arc given in Table 3 


TAULE .3 

Pcarfurniancc of Children, in Hindi Language 


Block 

Mean 

SD 

'f value 

Sinntficanl/ 

A'ol sisnificanl 

Katni 
(N 57) 


r-).12 

1 72 

not 

sipnilicant 

Palan 
(N 122) 

30 52 - 

9 59 




t » 1 5)8 for cll 177 


Onto! 5()maik.s, the mean .scoies of children 
studying in Katni and Patan blocks have 
been found as 33 86 and 30.52, i espcctivcly, 
with tVie S.D, values as 13 12 and 9 52 The 
calculated ‘t’-value of 1.72 is lound to lie 
lowei than the table T-valuc ol 1 98 (dl, 
1771 which indicates that .statistically there 
IS no significant dillerence in the pciloi- 
mance of children of the two blocks though 
the mean score of children ol .semi-urban 
Katni block is found to be .slightly better 
than that of Patan block. 

Analysis tn terms of MLLs- Masteiy levels 
of 100 achieved by childien ol the two 
blocks in various test items are shown 
in Table 4 and graphically represented 
in Fig 2. 

□ Item 1 was on lecitation of a poem/ 
song. 41 per cent children studying in 
Class I in Patan block could leciie the 
poemA'ong with actions and without 
any hesitation as compaied to 86 per 
cent children of the Katni block. 

Item 2 was on colour of the crow and 
difference between a ci ow and cuckoo. 
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TABLE 4 

Itemwlse Mastery Level of Cli Udren in Hindi Language _ 

Item No. Items Pi^ceiitnf;e of ChtMnm with tOO 

Mastery Iniel Scores 

[Hack 




Katni (N 57) 

Patan (N 

1 

Recitation of a poem or any local song 

860 

410 

2 

Ca) Colour of the crow 

lOQO 

100,0 


Cb) Difference between the crow and the cuckoo 

91 2 

23 8 

3. 

Writing of one sentence from the book 

82 5 

35 2 

4 

Dictation of simple words 

19 3 

23.8 

5 

Completion of sentence regarding 
(a) Name of the child 

76 5 

80 3 


Cb) Father's name 

50 9 

52.4 


(c) Name of Village 

57 9 

36 9 

. 

(d) Reading of a sentence 

54 4 

19 7 


(e) Completion of a sentence 

76 5 

45.1 


All the 179 children from both the 
blocks could tell the colour of the crow 
coirectly This is because all of them 
see the crow daily around their homes, 
schools and in the fields Only 23.8 pei 
cent from Patan block could differen¬ 
tiate between a crow and a cuckoo 
wheieas this numbei increased to 91.2 □ 
pel cent in case of Katni block 
□ Item 3 was to copy down one sentence 
fiom a Hindi textbook, Heie the 
children were asked to wnte down one 
sentence from then book Only 35 2 
per cent children from Patan block 
could wiite the sentence correctly, 
whereas 82 5 pei cent children fiom 
Katni block pioved to be successful in 
achieving the target of 100 MLL How¬ 
ever, to the great surpiise of the inves¬ 
tigators childi en from both the blocks 
perfoimed very poorly Only 23 8 per □ 
cent from Patan block and 19.3 per cent 
from Katni bio ck could wi ite the simple 
three-lettei woids given for dictation. 


It IS, theiefore, easy to infer that most 
of the children have not developed the 
competency to identify and write the 
alphabets conectly but they can 
reproduce the words correctly to some 
extent if allowed to copy from the 
book/black-board. 

Item 5 consisted of five sub-items to 
test leading and writing abilities of the 
children. Around 80 per cent of the 
children in both the blocks could wiite 
their names correctly but the percent¬ 
age of childi en writing their father’s 
name correctly decreased appieciably 
to 50 pei cent. This pei centagc wa.s fui- 
thei reduced to 36 9 per cent in case 
of childi'en of Patan block and 57.9 per 
cent foi chftdien of Katni block when 
they were asked to write the name of 
then village 

45 1 pel cent of children were found 
to have developed the skill of comple¬ 
tion of a sentence involving the name 
of their teacher 
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□ Only 19 7 pei cent of children of Patan 
block could lead sentences given in then 
book conectly whereas this number was 
found as 54.4 pei cent in Kalm block 

Conclusion 

Peiformance of childien of semi-urban 
schools of Katni block is found better in 
both the subjects Statistically, the significant 
difference has been obseiwed only in case 
of mathematics Percentage of childien at¬ 
taining the masteiy level in all the test items, 
both in matliematics and Hindi language, 
has been found higher in case of childien 
belonging to the schools of Katni block 
which had a semi-urban setting. 

Almost all the childien have gained 
knowledge of numbeis horn 1 10 They 
were able to count and write but majority 
of them could not write numbeis from 95- 
100. Around 55 per cent of the children 
could solve the simple addition and sub¬ 
traction problems, such as 5+4, 6+7, 12+6 
and 9-2 and 8-3 Only 49 I per cent of 
childi-en from Patan block (N: 118) could 
develop the competency of writing num¬ 
bers in deci easing order from 10-5 and 24.6 
per cent from 30-25 21 2 per cent of 
children from Patan block could identify 
geometrical shapes of objects like trian¬ 
gular, spheiical and square. When the 
children from Patan block were asked to 
tell the names of week days and months, 
only 22 9 per cent could tell the names of 
the days and 9 3 per cent names of months, 
Tire situation is found to be definitely better 


in Katni block (N; 51) wheie 60 8 pet cent 
of them could identify shapes of object, 
72.5 per cent knew names of week days 
and 58 8 per cent could tell names of months 
to the team membeis, 

The situation in Hindi language subject 
is found to be slightly different When the 
children were asked to take dictation of 
simple 3-4 letter words in Hindi language, 
23.8 per cent of childien of Patan block 
and 19 3 per cent of Katni block could achieve 
the mastery level 35 2 per cent children of 
Patan block and 82 5 per cent of Katni block 
could copy down one sentence correctly 
from their books/black-boaid Around 80 
per cent children from the two blocks could 
write then names conectly but only 36 5 
per cent fiom Patan and 57 9 per cent from 
Kami succeeded in writing the name of their 
village coiredly. Only 19.7 per cent children 
from Patan and 54,4 pei cent from Katni 
block developed the skill of reading simple 
sentences fiom their books 

It can be inferred from the above ob¬ 
servations that development of the basic 
skills of leading and writing and identifica¬ 
tion of numbers and simple addition and 
subtraction operations are still half-way, 
The situation is not veiy encouraging and 
much is yet to be achieved especially in 
the lural areas where majority of the dis¬ 
advantaged group of children are located, 
Moniionng and evaluation has not yet been 
stalled in the ab.senco of which the desired 
I esults of one day uxmderoi^Shikshsk Samak- 
hya tiaining will be difficult to be achieved, 
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Despite efforts 
towards positive 
direction, one 
could scan 
through the 
school textbooks 
to find derogatory 
statements about 
girls and women 
even now. The 
textbooks were 
causing a lot of 
damage to the 
children. 


EcjucdUy oj educaiional opportumtws and education 
for women’s equality as enshrined in Indian Con¬ 
stitution has been tune and again emphasized in 
various documents and fioHcies Though consistent 
efforts have been undertaken to remove gender bias 
from textbooks, the sex-stereotyping is yet to he tackled 
completely. Attitudes and beliefs of people or practices 
that conciously or unconciously treat people dif¬ 
ferently because of sex is called sex-stcreo-typing It 
is a result of under-valuation of the girl child in 
most developing countries, include India If such 
attitudes get reflected vn the textbooks, it would result 
in perpetuation of these ideas. The author here gives 
a detailed description of ihe guidelines with Illustra¬ 
tive examples and suggests the ways in ivhich 
textbooks can he freed from sax-stereotyping 

T HElndian ConstiLution, Fiindamcnliil Rights and 
the Diiective Piinciples of Stale Policy give 
equality to all Indian citizens mcspective of 
their caste, sex or leligion The Policies on Education 
(1968, 1986 and the levised veision of 1992) have em¬ 
phasised the need to give equal educational oppoi- 
tunities and Education foi Women’s Ecjuality—it asks 
of removal of sex-stereotyping fiom textbooks and em¬ 
powerment of women and how it is to be achieved 
In 1986, when die Dowiy Act was bemg amended for 
the second time, there was also a law against indecent 
repiesentation of women. Anything that was deiogatoiy 
about women had to be deleted fiom all texts. 

Despite effoits towaids positive direction, one could 
scan through the school textbooks to find deiogatoiy 
statements about guls and women even now. The 
textbooks weie causing a lot ol damage to the childien 
A lot was done to remove the sex bias, but even in 
late 1980s and eaily 1990s, one could find that though 
bias was almost tackled, the sex-stereotyping had yet 
to be taken care of It is a little difficult task to tackle 
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because ihe natuie of sex-.sleieolyping is 
so subtle that unless gioups o( textbook 
wilteis aie made awaic ol such steieotyp- 
ing, and its con,sec|uences aic sensitised to 
the issue, they will not be able to wiiie 
textbooks which are ftee fiom such biases 

What is Sex-stereotyping 

In simplest of woids, sex steicotyping is 
attitudes and beliefs of people or piactices 
that consciously oi unconsciously ticai 
people diffeiently because of sex It then 
boils down to the “misrepresentation of the 
female lole in thesociety” It pushes women 
to a secondaiy and inteiioi status. It leads 
people to mentally accept discrimination, 
assumptions about males and lemales Dil- 
feient kinds ol pie)udices and stcicoiypes 
exist in textbooks It lesulls into—“some¬ 
thing lepealed OI repioduccd without vatia- 
tion coi responding to a fixed patlein 
without mentioning those qualities which 
make an individual dilfeient born the 
othei ”, 

Sex-stereolyping is a icsult of the iin- 
deivaluation of the giil child in most 
developing countiies, more paiticulaily in 
India A daughlei is seen as an unimpoitanl 
person in a family All of us aie awaie of 
the histoiic-socio-culluial leasons All these 
attitudes get icflectcd in the textbooks be¬ 
cause the textbook wiiteis present what 
they obseiwe in their own society It should 
be lealised that such lepiesentation causes 
damage to society ilsclJ—by making 
children gi ow with ingrained images (while 
boys and men looked upon guls and 
women in then roles of claughteis, wives 
and motlaei s only, the gii Is and women pei - 
ceived themselves as only these and the 


conscious keepcis ol then society, as cai- 
iieis of Uaditions) 

GtiidelUies for Textbook Writers 

It is to undo the damage caused to cluldicn 
by scx-stcicoLyped books that guidelines 
have been thought ol, These guidelines aic 
for the textbook wiileis to enable them to 
wiile lexlbonlcs without sex-steicotypmg 
It IS not loi the iiist time that such attempts 
aie being undeitaken NCflRT, UNTStlO 
and (lommonwealth Secictaiiat have at¬ 
tempted It alicady The piesent guidelines 
are only a lethinking ol eailiei veision All 
the faculty mcmbeis oi the Depaitmeni ol 
Women's Studies have coniiiliuled in then 
own way in devising tl icse guidelines 'While 
picpaiing this, 1 have had the bent'lil horn 
eacli one ol them 

The textbook wiiteis .should keep in 
mind the lollowing 

1. Male and female chaiactors should be 
ec]ually distributed in the texts and 
illustiruions 

2, Roles and status ol the chaiacleis should 
reflect ecjual ireulmenl to Irnih the male 
and the female to liring out the positive 
and the negative aspects ec]ually. 

3 Textbooks should icnecl the conlem- 
poiaiy changes in llie lole and status of 
both llie .sexes in all aieas of life 
Qlaie should be taken in the choice of 
woids and expiessions to elirninate all 
foims ol sex-sleieolyping 
5, Texlliook writers must not lose sight ol 
basic Indian ideas and c;oncepts. 

6 Ensuie that all self images i:)rescnted are 
those that childien can idcnlily with 
and positively pioject themsel ves into tl le 
future 
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Unesco has biought out its guidelines 
foi wilting Non-sexist literatwe It cleaily 
states that “as an organisation, it is com¬ 
mitted to justice, to avoidance oi disci imina- 
tion on giounds of lace, sex, language oi 
leligion and hence to the fail tieatmenC of 
individuals, gioups, authors and editois of 
documents, aiticles, speeches, summaiy 
lecoids, etc should, theiefoie, avoid writ¬ 
ing in a manner that reinfoi ces questionable 
attitudes and assumptions about people and 
sex roles Care taken in this direction will 
lesult in gieater precision It should be 
lemembeied that impiecise word choices 
maybe inteipreted as biased, disci iminatory 
and demeaning even if they aie not in¬ 
tended to be" 

These guidelines categoucally bring out 
the two problems of ambiguity and 
stereotyping that aiise if caie is not taken 
to choose appropi late words and language 
Wlieie both sexes aie meant, it is bettei to 
use a term which includes or atleast does 
not ex,clude woman The following ex¬ 
amples have been given to illustrate the 
two pioblems, 


J Ambiguity 


Alternative Comment 


Man's search 
for knowledge 
has led him to 
impiove 
scientilic 
methodology 


The search for Rephrased 

knowledge has by using 

led us to improve first person, 
scientilic 
methodology 


2 Stereotyping 

This woman's 
husband lets 
her work part- 
time 


Alternative 

This woman's 
husband 'lets’ her 
work part-time 


Comment 

Punctuation 
added to 
locate the 
bias 


3 , 


Women's life Women's 
Women's liber movement 

feminist supporter 
of women's 
_movement 


Reconstr¬ 
ucted to 
take away 
the bias 


The tollowing guidelines lor Che textbooks 
wiIters will, to a great extent, en,suic writing 
of textbooks ihiil arc free hom gendei- 
stereotyping 

1. Increase the vLsihiliiy of women-. Two 

points to be kept in mind aie; 

(a) Those aspects of human life that 
women are traditionally involved, it 
will have to be more adequately rep- 
lesented. 

(b) Women and girls will have to be 
piesented as their part in the public 
sphere—positions of i esponsibihty 
and authority just as boys and men 
do. 

2. Awid attributing specific traits in- 

if) Characteristics: "I'h.e. greatei nchness 
of presented characteis will correct 
the existing bias. Members of both 
sexes should be lepresented as 
human beings with human strengths 
and weaknesses 


Allow 

Women 

(0 To be praised for 
boldness, initiative 
and assertiveness 

00 To exhibit the above 
characteristics as 
often as men 

Oil) To exhibit self- 
control 


Avoid 

0) Generalisations 

about the abilities of 
either sex 

CU) Stereotypes of 

emotional, subjective 
female and objective 
male 


(b^Relationships. Textbooks normally 
show smgle sex groups, children in 
the care of females only. There is need 
to project mixed groups and children 
m the care of both the parents. This 
will teach the children both the 
gender relations and how to conduct 
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Ihemselvc.s 1'cxLbook.s wiilcis 
filioiild' 


'<how 

(i) Mixed oi single .sex 
gioups CIS oCfeii as 
mcile/leiiiale pans 


(ii) Gills -ind women 
equally competent 
as bays and men 


(ill) Guls in leadeiship 
positions as tiften .is 
boys 


/I mil/ 

(i) Suggesting eilhci in 
I lie text oi in 
illiisLi.itian ili.il only 
lenule oi niixecl 
gioiips me till 
'irceptecl soeieLii 
noiin 

( 11 ) Sliggi sting ilut theie 
IS sonietiiing orlrl 
iiliriiit gills lieing 111 
[losilKins ol 
le.idrashgi 


Cc) Occupations An iiiicmpt .should Iju 
made to bicak job-stacotype.s toi 
both men and women, 


show 

0 ) Women [XUIK ip'.iting 
actively and 
positively in 
WDitliwhlle and 
exciting piiiiints 

(iij Men obsemng and 
lending support 
where appropi Kite 

(ill) Warnen in a wide 
vai leCy ol 
piofes.sions and 
trades and rnotliei.s 
with outside 
employment 

(iv) Giila playing and 
enjoying like boy.s 


Amd 
(i) ltiiplyingili.it 

eriiotion.il lile ol a 
l.iiliily siilleis 
because time is .i 
woiking triothei 
111) llegiading hou.se 
woik or gloiitying it 
as the only lole for 
a woman 


3 Equal Respect. Men and women .sliould 
be tiealed with .same le.spect, foi lhi.s, 
Avoid— 

Co Speaking of women a.s pos.se.s.sions 


OI 11 ,sing liie gondei to ((luiiily liicii 
.iLluc'vemenl.s 

(ibRcieiiing to inen'.s dependence on 
women lor meals, liouscliold main- 
lenance only 

(ih)ll.sing hie lollowing .sieieolype.s— 
licnpc'cked liti.sliand, .scaiiei-liraincd 
iemalc, catty gos.sip, rru.sLialod 
.spinstei and lady like little giii 

4 Inclu.sive ,qei?eler-sensniue uoupiukny 

(a) 7'/u'//«'o/ 'man'in theqeneric •^ense 
The woid ‘m;in’ i.s commonly u.sed 
to talk abinit btith the .sexe.s It cieate.s 
conkhsion in the minds ol childien 
‘Man’ in ihs geneiic .sen.se should be 



lejDhux'd 

by fine ol llie 

lollowing 

Id 

limii.ins 

liuiii.in lii'ings 

hum iniiy 

(Id 

Iniiiian i.in 

huiii.in spi'i ii-s 

llllllVlllu.lls 

(III) 

woiiifil and 

people 

prisons 


tJK*n 




(b) (he o/'he/htnr/his asqeneric pronouns 
As with 'man', male pionouns can be 
u.sed to lelci to an individual male 
peison to male and lemale jieisons 
This should be avoided to ensuic 
clanty U can be avoided by, 

(i) Adding she/hc/hca/hira, hei/his 

(ii) Reihira,se the. .sentence .so that the 
.subject is inanimate oi ihcie is nti 
.subject. 

(c) Ma'n as a verh Whciever po.s.siblc 
avoid using ‘man’ a.s a verb Toi' ex- 
amjDle, 


(il to 111,in the piiiiiji.s (il to woik till iiliitiiis 

til) to iiun tilt-rli'.sks lii) in iii.uvigf tin.'desks 

(ill) to riian ihc phones (m) to answer tlic ptionc.s 
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(d) The use of ‘man' tn idioms and phrases Subjects 


The use of noun ‘man’ in its generic 
sense should also be avoided m 
idioms and phrases Some of the ex¬ 
amples aie 

(0 The man in the (il Oidmaiy pwitin 
street ' 

(il) The best man foi (ii) The best rundidates 
the )ob lot the job 

On) Man to man (tit) Person to pei sun 

Civ) One-tnan show (tv) One person or one 

woman/one-man sliow 

(t)Man as The suffix ‘man’ is fre¬ 

quently used in occupational titles oi 
to desctibe specific gioups of people. 
This should be changed For example, 

1 Businessman 1 Business person 

2 juiyman 2 Membet ot the juiy 

3 Ice-cieam man 3 Ice cieam seller 

4 Kinsinaii 4 Km, i elation 

5 Layman 5 Lay person 

6, Spoitsman-like 6 Sports-peison-like 

7 Chaiiinan 7 Chaii person 

8 Spokesman 8 Spokesperson 

Cf) ‘Man' as prefix should be changed 
For example 

1 Man size 1 Huge size 

2 Man-made 2 Human-iriade 

3, Manpowei ^ Human poM'er 

(g) Occupational Categories. Foi depict¬ 
ing the occupation following changes 
can be made 

1 Male nurse 1 Nuise 

2 Lady doctoi 2 Doctor 

3 Policeman 3 Police Officei 

5 All textbook writeis should be sensitised 
to the gender question 


Mathematics 

(al Fnsuie that cxarnplcs and pioblems in¬ 
clude men, vvtimen, girls and boys 
(h) thve eciual resiionsibility to boys, girls, 
men and women in money matteis— 
expenditure, maintenance of accounts, 
fc) Make both sexes ecjually active 

Sciences 

(a) Include the biogiaphies ol female and 
male .scienlist.s. 

(bJTalk about the achievements of women 
scientists especially the difficulties they 
laced in achieving wliat they did. 

Social Sciences 

(a) Talk about the conliibulion made and 
roles played by women in development 
and suvStenance of societies. 

(b) Conti ibuti on of women in the growth 
and development of economy. 

Cc) Appi eclat♦' the fact that women cope 
up with pressure at home and work, 
yet manage both equally well 

Languages 

Caution should be used in using words and 
sentences so that steieotyping is not lein- 
forced If an attempt is made in this direc¬ 
tion, sex-stejeotyi7ing will not find its place 
in textbooks and children will grow into 
human beings with an appreciation for both 
the sexes If the textbooks aie free from 
sex-steieotyping, both boys and girls will 
go up the ladder and be responsible and 
able human beings Both need to be treated 
equally. 
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Activity-based, cltild 
centred approach, 
child-to-chlld 
collaborative learning, 
competency-based 
teaching, Piagetian 
approaches, playway 
method and MLLs 
approach to teaching 
and learning are 
some of the strategies 
adopted for 
enhancing tlie 
learning achievement 
of pupils. 


To ensure quail talwe imptovemeni of jmmaty 
education andfor enhancing the holding power 
oj primary schools, various innovative experi¬ 
ments have been attempted Jrom lime to time. 
One of the signijicant outcomes of the National 
Policy on Education 1986 (Revised 199J) is the 
recommendation to identify the Minimum !euels 
of Learning (MLLs) for each stage oJ education 
Identification of MLL for the primary stage and 
their implementation at the school level is an 
important innovation. Actiuily-hased teaclnng- 
cum-enaluahon is one (f strategies adopted to 
achieve this end The main objective oJ this piece 
j 0 / action research is to study the efjec I cf ac- 
livity-hascd teacbing-cum-evaluation on the at¬ 
tainment and retention oJ mathematic a! 
concepts on the pupils cf (Hass I. 

O N the llncshold ol ihc Ivvenly-fiiHl cciiluiy, 
intense debiUe and discussion aie l)C’in,t> 
devoted U) the hiuiie ol liuniun soeicly In 
all these debates the; inipoUanceol childien'.sedcK a 
tion lias been given highest jii ionly, Woild summit 
on Education Foi All (BEA) has leilcialed these 
concerns li is a lact that pnmaiy education is the 
fiist exposuie ol the child to the woild outside and 
plepaies him/liei to stand alone away horn paiental 
pioteclion and to lie a good citizen and acts as a 
base loi luithei education. Does oui system ol 
Piimaiy Ealucalion lullill this goal? Aie the children 
coming out of piunary schools leaching the ex- 
peeled learning outcomes'' Seenaiio ol Pi unary 
Education is (luite dismal The tiuuiity of pupils’ 
aciiievcmein is detonating day by day due to un- 
suiiablc ciimeulum as well as delects in the lians- 
aclion of cuiiiculum in the seliools. 'I'luis to ensure 
c]uahly and ecjuily in education lor all cliildren at 
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piimaiy Stage a large number of innovations 
have been attempted, Development of Min¬ 
imum Level of Learning (MLLs) is one of 
them The MLLs weie identified in pur¬ 
suance of recommendations of the National 
Policy on Education 1986 The MLLs weie 
stated in terms of the achievement of ter¬ 
minal competencies (NCERT, 1995) and it 
is expected that every child passing out of 
the formal primary school oi non-formal 
system must be able to acquire and mastei 
a minimum competencies Thei efoi e, detei - 
mined efforts have been made towards the 
achievement of this goal and to do so theie 
aie many appioaches which have been 
developed namely activity-based child 
centred approach, child to child collaboia- 
tive learning, competency-based teaching, 
Piagetian appioaches, play-way method 
and MLL approach to teaching and learning 
aie some of the strategies adopted for the 
learning achievement of the pupils 

The review of research studies undei- 
taken in this aiea reveals that changing 
scenario in school, alternative curricula and 
new innovative teachmg strategy, such as 
activity centred approach have had positive 
effects on achievement of pupils (Lockheed 
and Longfield, 1991, Bashii, 1992, Bondi, 
1991; Agnihotri et al, 1994, Chattopadhyay 
et al, 1994, Kishore, 1994 andPadhi, 1996). 
Thus, It was thought worthwhile to examine 
the effect of activity based teaching-cum- 
evaluationstrategy in the present educational 
set up to measure the learning outcome and 
retention of Class 1 students The present 
study IS an attempt towards this direction. 

Objectives 

The mam objectives of the study were 


□ To study the effect ol activity-based ^ 
teaching-cum-cvaluation ,sti atcgy on at- ' 
tainment of mathematical concepts of 
Class I pupils 

□ To compare the effect of activity based 
teachmg vs. traditional method on 
achievement of mathematical concepts, 

□ To find out the effect of activity-based 
teaching-cum-evaluation stiategy on 
letention of mathematical concept by 
childi’en. 

Methodology 

Sample The sample for the study was taken 
horn theBPDM School of Bhubane.swai city 
in Orissa All Class I students (20 in each 
session) studying in the 199.5-94 and 1994- 
95 academic sessions were consideied foi 
the study 

Tools used; For measuring the learning out¬ 
come five critei ion i efei enced unit test (with 
Group A and B) along with an overall 
ciiteiion referenced test wei e developed by 
the investigatoi using the textbook 
piesciibed foi Class 1 

Design' The lepoited study followed an 
post-test experimental design only. All the 
pupils of Class I studying in 1993 and 1994 
sessions were considered as control and 
experimental groups and the activity-based 
method and achievement scoies were in¬ 
dependent and dependent variables, 
lespectively. 

Procedure' Fiom the veiy beginning of the 
1993-94 academic session the teachei teach¬ 
ing mathematics in Class I was asked to 
test learning performance of students unit- 
wise and overall achievement on the basis 
of developed ciiterion referenced unit test 
and oveiall criterion lefeienced test But 
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in the 1994-95 academic session the teacliei 
was tiained to teach mathematics diflei ently 
on the basis of activity based method. At 
the end of instmction of evciy unit the 
ciiteiion lefeienced lest was administeied 
The childien who weie found to secuie 
less than 80% of marks weie given remedial 
instiuction and letested by a paiallel foim 
of test Like this it continued till the com¬ 
pletion of all the units At the end of in¬ 
stiuction an oveiall ciiteiion refcienced test 
was administered to measuie the overall 
achievement of students. To measure the 
letention of learning mateiials the ciiteiion 
achievement test was leadministeied after 
one month of the completion of the last 
testing While the fust gioup of students 
was called contiol gioup (A), the students 
studying in 1994-95 session were called ex¬ 
perimental gioup (B) fot the study 
Statistical Techniques Applied- To find out tine 
meaningful mteipretation of the mw scores 
the data weie analysed S.D Pei centile, graphi¬ 
cal representation and't' test were conduaed 

Results and Discussion 

The lesults of the study are presented in 
Table 1 


The ic.sulls ol Table 1 indicate that theie 
exisLs .signil leant diffeience in the attainment 
of mastoiy level in the unit-testing between 
the expelimental and the control gioup 
While the contiol group ha.s attained 
masteiy level only in the hi.st (80.2) and 
thiid(80 1) unit the expeiimental gioup has 
attained in all the test and also in overall 
achievement. When 't' test was applied to 
find out the difference between the gioups, 
It was noticed that all the six CRs are .sig¬ 
nificant in respect of the expei imental 
group Thus it can be concluded that 
childien taught through activity centred 
method can remaikably perform better and 
have highei peicentage of mastery as com¬ 
pared to ti adilional method Similarly, it was 
also found that experimental gi oup po.ssess 
bettci letcntion than their counteiparts 
Thu.s to have a more meaningful inteipieta- 
tion of the data the lesulls of the study aie 
also given in the figural foim 

Major Findings 

□ The learning achievement of ex¬ 
perimental group differ significantly 
from control group in every unit as well 
as in oveiall achievement performance. 


TABLE 1 

‘t’ ratio in Respect of Percentage of 
Experimental and Control Group on Unit Test _ 

Experimental Group Control Group 

_% 0 / mastery level _ % of mastery leuel _ V mines 


1 Unit [ and 11 

90.6% 

80.2% 

6.37’ 

2 Unit III and IV 

92 8 

74.6 

9.18* 

3 Unit V and VI 

91 5 

810 

9 3.3* 

4 Unit VII and VIII 

85 0 

65.4 

10 10% 

5 Unit IX and X 

88 7 

72 3 

8.48’ 

6 Overall achievement 

91 8 

78 2 

8.75* 

7 Retention 

89 3 

77.9 

7.03’ 


Significant at 0 01 level 
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It was also noticed that in the ex¬ 
pel imental gioup masceiy learning has 
been attained by nioie than 85 pci cent 
childien in all the units as well as in 
overall achievement than the control 
gioup 

□ It was found that activity based teach- 


ing-cum-cvalualion sLiategy was bcttei 
appinach than the tiaditional 
method in developing mathematical 
concept 

□ The students ofexpenmentalgiouphad 
better intention of learning mateiials 
than then counlei parts, 
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Let’s Play a 
Game 


ROMILA SONI 

Depaitment of Pie-Sdiool and 
Elementai-y EclutaUon 
NCERT, New Delhi 


Chilchen cue ciLritors of ivinous gcinw\ They 
thetmelues create tniiuinenih/e ^I’cinies lefletliiiy 
their multi-faceted social life ami repivseiiliiif’ 
the highest achievement af human heings of the 
limes In short, games attract children hy their 
charm and glamour. When playing the children 
talk and laugh happily, run and tump cheerfully 
thus throwing themselves into the games The 
more is the variety of games, the richer the con¬ 
tents Children's development promotes and im¬ 
proves Iheir playing. The changes and renewal 
oj games also promote the development oj 
children's body and mind 


Squiggte Game 

Lei eacli child make a made on a j^iece ol paj^ei 
one by one and slowly ii luins into a piciuie that 
can be discussed. 


When playing 
children talk and 
laugh happily, run 
and jump cheerfully 
thus throwing 
themselves into the 
games. 


Naming Objects 

Use objects in ihe room to develop various aspccl.s 
ol the child’s language. It is useful at any level in 
the piimary school. 

Let each child make caids naming an object and 
using the word in a sentence, foi example- 
Blocks — Blocks are lying in the middle shelf. 
Hands —We should always wash oui before 

eating 

What Words You Can Explore 
(with the following picture) • 

For example, 

bushy, funy, swiiting 
prickly, crinkly, spiky, etc, 
zig-zag, haiiy 
tough, stuped 
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Rama and Raja 

The children form two lines, facing each 
othei. If the teachei calls, "Rama"—-all Ramas 
turn and mn to the line Rajas try and catch 
them before they get theie and vice-versa, 

R R 

A A 

M J 

A A 

S S 

Flying Bazookas 

The children will stand in a circle One child 


will thiow a tennis ball gently across the 
Glide to someone else The child thiows 
the ball across the circle to somebody new, 
who then throws to someone different. The 
game continuous until the ball finally 
returns to the first person (But each child 
must lemember from whom he/she 
received the ball and to whom he/she threw 
it) 

Who is the Leader? 

□ The children will sit in a circle 

□ The den leaves the room 

□ The teacher picks a secret leader, who 
switches from one simple motion to 
anothei for, example, clapping hands, 
snapping fingeis, waving aims, which 
all children copy 

□ The den is invited back into the room 
to guess who the leader is, The leader 
keeps changing the actions, and the 
othei children keep copying him, 
without looking at him directly When 
the den guesses concctly who the 
leader is, the leader becomes the den 
and the game continues. 


□ BE sure you are selecting activities appropriate for your child’s level of development. 

□ SELECT games that involve all the childten and do not stiess competition and 
prizes 

iB"" LARGE group games satisfy childien’s desire to play with many children. 
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GANDHUrS TALISMAN 


“I will give you a talisman.Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
I the following test : 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
' the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
j anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words,will it lead 
I to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

/ Then you will find your doubts and 
. your self melting away.” 
















Editorial 


I s imparting education only a process of passing 
certain quantum of knowledge or does it go beyond 
It? Anybody can obtain infoimation and baie facts 
from books but wisdom cannot be so obtained. True educa¬ 
tion is unfolding of one’s mind which can bring forth the 
innate qualities of man and lead him to spii'itual conscious¬ 
ness. The 'samskard is the accumulated wisdom of this 
nature. Intangible human qualities such as values of truth, 
morality, and spintuahty are difficult to assess In the article 
‘Methods of Moral Education', the author has attempted to 
analyse these qualities, and suggested different strategies 
to evaluate and mculcate human values among the school 
children. 

The job of teaching is becoming very complex day by 
day New challenges and frontiers are demanding additional 
skills and Competencies from teachers. The teachers often 
feel the need fgr adequate professional development. The 
article ‘The Training Needs of Primary Teachers; Procedure 
for Assessment’, the authors have discussed in detail the 
various needs of primary school teachers Learning without 
burden in a joyous atmosphere in the school is an important 
concern The article ‘Madam I Will Not Go Home’, is a 
beautiful exposition of how the little Radha finds heiself 
in the cruel environment of the school which affects even 
her health This is followed by a case study of a class 
child-centred, activitybased teaching approach which chan¬ 
ges the attitude of Manish The child simply refuses to go 
home and finds the school an exciting place to say, 'Madam 
I Will Not Go Home.’ 

Environmental education at the primary stage is included 
to make the children aware of their environment. The article 
‘Teaching of Concepts Associated with Resources’ discusses 
in detail the methodology for teaching concepts related to 
these. Integrated education of the disabled is gaining ground 
everyday. The article ‘Social Awareness and Integration of 
the Visually Handicapped tnes to throw light on the most 
affected area of concern, i.e. handicaps are social beings. 
The article is in-depth analysis of the visually handicapped 




Methods of 

Moral 

Education 
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Moral values have been talked of in regard to educa¬ 
tion from ancient times till today Therefore evolv¬ 
ing of strategies for inculcation of human values 
is a real challenge to our educators Here the author 
has presented two-fold strategies to inculcate moral 
values. One of these is indirect and the other is 
direct. The former refers to suggestions and the 
latter to formal discussions and instructions Great 
importance needs to be attached to indirect in¬ 
fluence. In addition to the indirect approach, direct 
approach is highly desirable in all the stages Shri 
Prakash Committee, Kothari Commission and Na¬ 
tional Policy of Education also stress that one or 
two periods a week should be allotted. Protn the 
author’s viewpoint if it is success in effective ap¬ 
plication, we then could secure the condition which 
alone is necessary to get from our educational 
system 

I s education just knowledge or is it something 
much more? "Education”, says Ruskm, "does 
not mean teaching people to know what they 
do not know; it means teaching them to behave as 
they do not behave", i,e. “leading human souls to 
what is best and making what is best of them," Ac¬ 
cording to Plato ■ "Education is the constraining and 
directing of youth towards that right reason which 
the law affirms and which the expenence of the best 
of our elders has sanctioned as truly great." Education 
is the cultivation of man’s spiritual, intellectual, emo¬ 
tional and physical nature. It is conterminous with 
life. While knowledge is a frail instrument to detect 
evil and put in a fight against it, knowledge simply 
means a wide acquaintance with books. We may pos¬ 
sess knowledge of medicine and maybe able to tiace 
the causes and pi ogress of diseases, Thtis, knowledge 
may be derived from books. But wisdom may not 
be found in books. 
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Soqates was not very learned and yet 
he was full of wisdom. The Prophet 
Mohammed did not claim much scholarship 
and He was very wise The Buddha was 
not the Master of Aits of any university and 
yet no one can question his wisdom 
Knowledge is a possession of the head and 
may not have any influence on our conduct. 
Wisdom has an effect upon our conduct 
and teaches us to do the right thing in the 
right place and at the light moment Thus, 
true education in the case of an Indian is 
therefore the bringing forth of the Indian 
Sanskara oi racial spirit. 

Now the question arises to which direc¬ 
tion and on what lines this improvement 
shouldbe done. In other words what should 
be the standard of education’ Great 
educationists and philosopheis of all ages 
have given answers to these questions Aims 
of education are determined according to 
the ideals of life of the people of any time 
And therefore as the ideals of life go on 
changing, the aims of education also change 
from time to time. Socrates believed that 
univeisal justice could be sought only by 
the pursuit of truth. Plato believedin prepar¬ 
ing ]ust citizens so as to create a )ust state. 
Ari^tle believed m the attainment of vir¬ 
tues. With the start of the machine age the 
aims of education and ideals of life became 
more and more materialistic But even then 
persons like Mahatma Gandhi came for¬ 
ward and taught and preached the ideals 
of truth and non-violence proving the 
supremacy of the spiritual force ovei the 
material Thus, the modem scientific age 
would hive endeavoured to have so many 
interpretations of education But its conse¬ 
quences would have the production of im¬ 
practicable, irrational and speculative 


education as it ignores spintualism and lays 
more emphasis on materialism. In fact 
education should besustammg, progressive 
and a purposive endeavour and these forces 
arise from moral values which are the eter¬ 
nal truths of life oi which have been of 
significance to human cultuie. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s philosophy of education aims^t 
bringing about a revolution in minds and 
hearts of men all over the world. While 
formulating the aims of education, he said, 
“The immediate aims of education are con¬ 
cerned with the preparation for complete 
living, adjustment to environment, perfec¬ 
tion of one’s nature, character budding and 
harmonious development of peisonality." 

With such lofty ideals India takes pride 
in an ancient and age-long education sys¬ 
tem There is no country wheie the love 
of learning has so early an origin oi has 
exercised so lasting and powerful an in¬ 
fluence. But now the past is dead and gone 
and we have to look forwaid by restoring 
our famous and practical system of educa¬ 
tion for which India has a prominent place 
in Its past history. 

The burning problem of the day is to 
create ferment which may direct rehabilita¬ 
tion of Indian moral values in our system 
of education Those who are holdmg the 
leins of education should realise the 
spiritual needs of the nation by analysing 
the national characteristics to reorientate the 
piesent system of education in such a way 
that the students may become perfect in 
Indian values of morality, catholicity and 
spiiituality. 

Under the circumstances the youngei 
generation is expected to do a lot by build¬ 
ing an expected character, realising the 
moral and spii itual values that would enable 
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the students to shoulder the responsibilities 
of democratic citizenship with dignity It is 
expected of them that they would suiely 
maintain and levive the iich cultural 
heritage of which they should be pioud of 
for centuries to come. They will have to 
endeavour, to raise the standard of living 
of the Nation and for this they have to 
produce more and moie efficient and woi- 
thy citizens of the Motherland They should 
not meiely confine themselves within the 
four walls of the Motheiland only but will 
have to prove themselves as citizens of the 
world at large and should leave no stone 
unturned to maintain world peace To this 
end all educational endeavours should be 
geared up "The challenge is great." Would 
that our determmation be all Himalayan 
heights with glory? 

The question arises as to^ how best a 
school can impart these values to the 
childi’en under its care. The methods aie 
two-fold, one is indli-ect and the othei direct. 
The former lefers to suggestions and the 
latter to formal discussions and instmctions. 

Great impoitance needs to be attached 
to indirect influence The school atmos- 
pherejhe personality and behaviour of the 
teachers and the facilities provided in the 
school play a Yital role in the development 
of character. It is said 'example is better 
than precept ’ All the teachers of the school 
have a heavy responsibility in that, they 
have to present themselves before the 
pupils in such a manner so that their be¬ 
haviour becomes an ideal for their students’ 
Whatever the teacher does will suiely be 
noticed by the pupils and leave its impact 
of them As such whatever ethical values 
that the pupils ought to imbibe must be 
cultivated and practised by the teacher first 


Since the ultimate success of a 
programme to develop moral and spiiitual 
values depends largely on the teacher, the 
institutions which educate teacheis should 
give full lecognition to the values in then 
cuiiicula These values should also leceive 
emphasis by in-service woikshops and 
other developmental pi ogi ammes Pei sonal 
chaiactei of an acceptable quality to seive 
as an example to Indian youth often detei- 
mines the success or failure of a Leachei 
in teaching subject matter as well as in con¬ 
tributing to moial development 

The required moral tone should per¬ 
meate the whole school atmospheie The 
session may begm with collective silent 
prayer and meditation Impoitant slokas, 
slogans and statements of saints, leadeis 
and personalities be put up in the class- 
lOQms and veiandahs This may induce 
them, though imperceptibly, to do certain 
purposeful activities The pupils may lead 
these even casually but constantly In oider 
to obtain good lesults they should not be 
in such a large number as to lose theii im¬ 
portance. 

Moieovei, a sense of purpose should in¬ 
spire all school activities and must be 
reflected in the life, tone and atmosphere 
of the school. Thesqhool assembly, celebra¬ 
tion of religious festivafs of .all leligions, 
work-experience, team games and sports 
subject clubs, social service progiammes— 
all these can help in inculcating the values 
of co-operation, comiadeship, mutual 
regard, honesty and integrity, discipline and 
social responsibility. 

In most team games social differences 
aie subordinated to aseirse of comradeship, 
equality and respect for mdividual excel¬ 
lence, “Fair-play" becomes an experience 
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in the application of law and justice For 
such reasons and because of personal close 
lelationship between pupil and teacher, the 
games’ teacher is usually one of the most 
influential members of the school com¬ 
munity in the shaping of moral and spiritual 
values 

The school can form habits of social use¬ 
fulness and service, A system of self- 
government in schools on certain occasions 
will help the children to learn the sense of 
responsibility and to rightly use it Interest 
in community welfare— Shramdan, village 
uplift work, social education, seivice to fel¬ 
low-beings in diought flood affected areas 
will be the right moral habits to be 
developed 

Stress should not be laid on correcting 
wrong-doing but upon forming habits of 
positive service, Too often, the teachers’ 
concern with the moral life of pupils takes 
the form of alertness for failures to conform 
to school rules and routine. Attending to 
wrong-doing ought to be an incident rather 
than aprinciple. Any conditions that compel 
the teacher to take note of faEures rather 
than of healthy growth result in distortion 
and perversion. Every teacher must ensure 
that m the teachmg of his particular subject 
and in his dealings with his pupEs, fun¬ 
damental values such as integrity and social 
lesponsibEity are brought out 

The organised studies of the school can 
contiibute to the moral and spmtual values. 
For instance, literature and the other arts 
deal so vividly with human feelings, values 
and relationship with human fraEty and 
human faith, with the ideas of loyalty, self- 
sacnfice and courage, that these studies 
offer a rich field for moral and spiritual ex¬ 
ploration. 


It will not be difficult for the teacher to 
fmd out mstances and opportunities in his 
subject when the values "could be picked 
up and stressed. The teacher who operates 
in this faith will find every subject, every 
method of instmction, eveiy mcident of 
school life pregnant with moral possibEity. 

In addition to this approach for including 
moral and spiritual values, specific 
provision for direct moral mstruction in the 
school programmes is highly desirable in 
all the stages. As observed today it has not 
been possible for die home or family to 
develop moral values among their chEdren 
and as such this responsibEity has to faU 
on the school. There has been numerous 
cases of indiscipline among the younger 
generation, the reasons may be plenty but 
can be attributed to lack of moral mstruction 
to them. 

Shri Prakash Committee had rightly 
recommended that one or two penods a 
week should be allotted for instruction in 
moral values. Kothan Commission and Na¬ 
tional Policy of Education 1968-92 also 
agreed to this suggestion. 

At the pri mary s tage, biographers of 
samts, religious leaders and eminent per¬ 
sonalities, their ideas and preachings and 
interesting stories connected with important 
incidents should be included. Even stories 
from the religions of the world wEl be help¬ 
ful. For this audio-visual aids like pictures, 
movies and coloured slides may be useful 
Collective singing will be a great attraction 
to the pupils at this stage. Example o fhones- 
ty, truthfulness; justice, kindness to animals 
and compassionfor the needy be Elustrated 
m short stories from Parables, Aesop's 
Fables, Ramayah, Mahabharat .and jather 
books on moral science*' 
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The maior demand of our time is change in all 
spheres of life through education. And, the situation 
as it exists today requires our teachers to be flexible 
and self-critical to change themselves Therefore 
the proper training of teacher is much needed in 
the emerging society to face all kinds of challenges. 
The article is all about the kinds of needs assessment, 
procedure of needs assessment and suggestive 
methodologies for providing training 

T eaching has become more complex and chal¬ 
lenging. As a lesult, knowledge and skills ac¬ 
quired by an individual in an educational 
institution are inadequate to meet challenges likely 
to be encountered in one's career The challenges 
often emerge from the explosion of knowledge, ad¬ 
vances in pedagogical science, technological develop¬ 
ment, changes in socio-economic conditions, changes 
in school curricula, changing learning behaviours of 
pupils, etc. To meet these emerging challenges, 
teachers need to up-date themselves in knowledge 
and skills and learn to adjust to changing classroom 
conditions 

Research studies have revealed that teachers face 
a number of problems because they are under¬ 
prepared. Despite various arrangements for practice 
teaching, their training in general is msufficiently 
directed towards specific jobs and contexts 

Because of the said reasons teachers need to be 
provided with adequate opportunities for their profes¬ 
sional development Such programmes help them to 
gain requisite additional knowledge in their subjectCs) 
and fine-tune their skills leading to improvement in 
their proficiency in teaching 


Needs Assessment 

In-semce teachers training to be effective needs to 
meet thetf training needs. In this context, quite often, 
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need has been used to denote the gap ex¬ 
isting between the cut rent professional 
Status and the desired oi the required level 
In case of teachers, it stands foi gaps existing 
between teachers’ piesent knowledge in 
Iheii subject/their teaching proficiency and 
the desiied knowledge/desired level of 
teaching proficiency 

In India it has generally been obseiwed 
that topics for training are selected by 
people other than those for whom the in- 
service programme is intended. 

In-service programmes raiely address 
teachers’ individual needs and concerns. 

Daresh (1987) reviewed approximately 
l60 studies dealing with participants 
preferred training topics and desirable con¬ 
tent foi staff development and found that 
‘staff development/in-service education is 
viewed as more effective when the content 
IS based on the self reported needs of 
participants’ 

Areas of Needs 

Explosion of knowledge, advances in 
padegogical science, socio-economic chan¬ 
ges are takmg place in the society, changes 
in school curricula, reforms in evaluation 
procedures, inadequacy of initial teacher 
training (ITT) programme, etc. demand both 
teachers and traineis to undergo in-service 
education so as to equip them with requisite 
knowledge and skills This helps them to 
become a better performer in their work 
situation. 

The needs emerging from the said 
developments are broadly classified into 
three categories 

— General awareness 

— Content enrichment 


—Fine-tuning of skills 

General awareness Teacheis and tiainers 
both functioning at diffeient levels need to 
be made aware of the policy directives is¬ 
sued by the central and state governments 
fiom time to time and lecent initiatives and 
inteiventions planned to meet these chal¬ 
lenges. Foi instance, teacheis need to be 
made aware about the functions of village 
education committees, clustei resource 
centres, block resource centies, mobilisa¬ 
tion of community resources organisation 
of surveys, decentralised planning and 
management, interventions such as inter¬ 
nationally funded projects to attain Univei- 
sal Pi unary Education (UPE), amendments 
made in NPE (1986) etc Teachers’ sensitiza¬ 
tion to these areas improve their pi oficiency 
indii ectly 

Content enrichment: Changes in school cur¬ 
ricula from time to time necessitate teacheis’ 
enrichment and upgradation in additional 
content areas. Teachers who are m service 
foi 20-25 years need intensive training than 
those with experience of less than 10 years. 
In the former case, teachers’ training is lecy- 
cling in nature both in content and 
methodology It would be desirable to iden¬ 
tify teacher’s traming need as mathematics, 
language and environmental studies sys¬ 
tematically through research 
Fine-tuning of skills: Studies have high¬ 
lighted the inadequacies of the existing In¬ 
itial Teacher Training (ITT) programmes. 
As a result teachers are underprepared to 
perfoim their role in their work situation. 
Deficiencies in their competencies need to 
be identified to provide suitable training to 
them to improve their competencies in dif¬ 
ferent areas. Studies have highlighted that 
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teachers need training to fine-tune their 
skills such as classroom management, deal¬ 
ing With mixed ability gioups, teaching in 
multigrade situations, handling large clas¬ 
ses, assessing student's work and progress, 
etc 

Procedure of Needs Assessment 

Generally organisers of in-service training 
programmes assess training needs of 
trainees (teachers and trainers) on the basis 
of their own peiceptions/experiences/in- 
tei actions with trainees and supervisors in 
formal and informal settings. Training needs 
are hardly assessed by conducting lesearch 
studies. As a result, course designs for dif¬ 
ferent training programmes do not reflect 
tiainers’ needs appropriately, It is therefore, 
desirable that needs ate assessed following 
an appropriate procedure. The piocedure 
of needs assessment is discussed in brief 
in the following paiagiaphs 

Testing Teachers 

Content related needs of teachers can be 
assessed by administering tlrera a test. Their 
answer scripts would reveal their deficien¬ 
cies in content Course design foi content 
enrichment of trainees theieaftei should be 
based on these identified needs. 

Gupta, Sharma and Bhattachai]ee (1996) 
conducted a study to identify (a) the level 
of skill deficiency in primary school teachers 
in operationalising Minimum Levels of 
Learning (MLLs) in the subject areas of lan¬ 
guage and mathematics, (b) training needs 
of teachers in content areas of language 
and mathematics, (c) to develop interven¬ 
tions to help teachers to make up then 
deficiency in skills and content. The sample 


of the study comprised 242 primary school 
teachers of five blocks located in three dis- 
tncts of Assam under the Distnct Pnmary 
Education Programme (DPEP). The study 
was conducted in collaboration with DPEP 
Bureau, Assam, SCERT and SIE, Assam. 

Researcheis developed diagnostic tests 
both for language and mathematics for iden¬ 
tifying teachers’ deficiencies The study 
revealed the following deficiencies 

Linguistic Skills 

— Spelling 
— Opposite words 

—Correct sentences (suffix, transitive 
and intransitive verb) 

— Comprehension 
—Punctuation 

—Simple and complex sentences 
—Letter writing 

— Use of plural foim in sentences 

Mathematics 

—Place value 
—Decimals 

—Fractions and decimals 
—Percentage 

—Factors, multiples, LCM and HCM 
—Even, odd, prime and other kinds of 
numbers. 

Gupta (1996) also assessed teachers’ pei- 
lormance in mathematics and language and 
identified ai eas of deficiencies in these sub¬ 
jects, The sample of the study was 42 
primary school teachers who had an ex¬ 
pel lence of teaching Classes IV and V The 
Mathematics Achievement Test (MAT) and 
the Language Achievement Test (LAT) 
developed by the NCERT foi assessing per- 
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formance of children at the end of Class 
IV were used by the investigator for as¬ 
sessing teachers' performance. 

The study revealed that teacheis ex¬ 
perienced difficulty in solving problems relat¬ 
ing to concepts like LCM, place value in 
decimal number, multiplication by zero. 
Surprisingly about 83 per cent of the teachers 
were not able to solve problems of LCM 
correctly. Similarly 62 per cent teachers 
could not solve successfully a probleiji re¬ 
lated with place value in a decimal number. 

In language, 64 per cent teachers were 
not able to provide a title to a paragraph. 
The meaning of a phrase was not provided 
by 48 per cent teachers 

Teachers* Classroom Behaviour 

Anotlier approach to identify training needs 
of teachers is through observation of 
teachers’ behaviour in real classroom set¬ 
tings. This approach is more useful in iden¬ 
tifying teachers' deficiencies in teaching 
skills Course design for fine-tuning 
teachers’ skills competencies need to be 
based on identified deficiencies. Observers 
howevei, need to be adequately trained in 
the observation of teachers’ classroom be¬ 
haviour. 

Interviewing Teachers 

Interviewing teachers is another approach 
which one may use to identify their training 
needs Structuied inteiwiew schedule may 
be preferred to an unstructured one. This 
may however not be very useful as many 
a time teachers do not reveal their weak¬ 
nesses/deficiencies in content as well as in 
skills 


Analysis of Pupils’ Answer Scripts 

Pupils appear in weekly/monthly/half year¬ 
ly/annual tests. Pupils’ answer scripts of 
these tests reveal deficiencies in their learn¬ 
ing. Common deficiencies in pupil’s learri- 
ing reflect that" the teacher concerned may 
not be transacting the content/concept ap¬ 
propriately Thus pupil’s common mistakes 
are a pointer to the teachers’ deficiency in 
transacting the concepts appropnately oi 
mastery over the relevant content. Thus a 
careful scrutmy/analysis of pupils answer 
scripts is useful to diagnose teacher’s 
deficiencies in content/skills'. 

Questionnaire 

The questionnaire is considered a potent 
tool for the purpose of need assessment. 
Teachers’ perceptions about their traming 
needs in different areas can be ascertained 
through administering a questiormaire to 
them. The questionnaire should have some 
open ended questions along with structured 
ones. Open ended questions provide 
greater opportunity to the respondents to 
give their perceptions about their training 
needs. 

Training Design 

Arora, Singh and Yadav (1996) developed 
a training design Recurrent Training of 
Primary School Teachers, and Resource Per¬ 
sons at cluster, blpck and district level. Ob¬ 
jectives of in-service tiaining for pnmary 
teachers were (i) to develop the awareness 
and understanding of the recent initiatives 
in the aiea of elementary education, (li) to 
sharpen teachers’ professional skills in teach¬ 
ing, cuniculum development and evalua- 
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tion (lii) lo upgrade and update teachers’ 
loiowledge of content in mathematics, lan¬ 
guage and environmental studies, 



covers three bioad areas viz, awareness of 
UEE and DPEP, pedagogy for quality im¬ 
provement and content upgradation in math¬ 
ematics, language and environmental studies. 
Suggestivebuisedesignfor training ofprimary 
school teachers, head teachers, cluster heads 
and block resource persons and district 
level resource persons have been prepared 
along with time allocation for transaction 
of different nodules, it has suggested train¬ 
ing of members of DIETs faculty and block 
level resource persons who in turn would 
train primary school teachers and other per¬ 
sonnel associated with primary education 


Different Metbodobgies 

Methodology for training teachers in dif¬ 
ferent areas need not be the same For help¬ 
ing teachers to fine-tune their skills, they 
should undergo experiences to practise 
these skills in real/simulated conditions 
under the supervision of their trainers Im¬ 
mediate feedback with regard to the prac¬ 
tice of these skills is highly essential to help 
them to refine their skills, For sensitizing 
teachers to certain areas, self-study of train¬ 
ing modules followed by discussion would 
be an appropriate transactional approach. 
For transacting training modules pertaining 
to content enrichment, learner-centred 
and activity-based approach may be fol¬ 
lowed. 


AcHue learmng approach is a child-centred learn¬ 
ing strategy which equip a learner with the skills 
for creating conditions for effective and toyful 
learning It is an approach that involves active 
pupil participation in the learning process But 
often teachers are hesitant to use this approach. 
They feel it highly time-consuming and difficult 
to implement To refute such misgivings, a pilot 
project entitled strengthening primary education 
in Kendriya Vidyalayas was undertaken by KV 
Sangatban in K V. primary schools in Delhi In 
this article the author shares his experiences 
through case studies of Radha and Maniih 

M any of the educatois and teachers believe that 
It IS very difficult to use Activity Based Teach¬ 
ing Approach for effective and joyful teach- 
ing-feainmg piocess at the piimaiy level II requires 
mote physical, financial, human inputs However, the 
experiences on project of Strengthening of Primary 
Education in Kendriya Vidyalayas, initiated by 
Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan (KVS), has lefuted this 
belief 

Case of ‘Radha’ 

Radha age 6 is studying in Class 1 in one of the 
Kendriya Vidyalayas. She first came in Vidyalaya with 
her father and mother, 'she was innocent, confused 
and full of apprehension She had never faced such 
an uneasy situation in her past life. For hei, school 
was an alien environment. She had nevei attended 
pre-pnmary school. She started weeping and crying, 
when she was asked to be ready for school.. Papa! 
Papa! Papa! ‘Main Nahi Jawangi’ (Father I will not 
go)., tears flowing on her cheeks, Both the father 
and the mother started making many promises to 
her “1 wiU bring you this 'toy', this 'dress’ this...!' For 
her It was an entirely new experience. Her innocence 


‘Madam 
I Will Not 
Go Home’ 

mm JOSHI 
Education Officer 
Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan 
18, Institutional Aiea 
New Delhi 110 016 
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at this tender age further complicated her 
peiception about the situation, she was like¬ 
ly to face in this school. She was afiaid of 
all the people entering the school. She was 
confused to see overall environment in the 
Vidyalaya. On the first day she was in the 
school for a short time and went back with 
her father and mother 

The real journey to an unfamiliar place 
started fiom the second day, her mother 
was busy in arranging and putting the 
books, notebooks and lunch box inside the 
bag and the child was emotionally disturbed 
looking towards the mother with a hope 
that she would bring her back from school 
early Now it was time to go to school so 
the motliei took her to board the school 
bus, Emotionally disturbed the child could 
not fathom what was happening to her 
Right from the first day the school loaded 
her with homework, where was the time 
to pjay? Slowly and slowly days and months 
passed, the learning burden increased and 
playtime got further reduced. Due to in- 
ci easing doses of homewoik and day to 
day learning environment in the class, she 
lost interest in studies. The teacher on one 
hand and the parents on the other, started 
complaining about her performance She 
was totally confused, frustrated about her 
day to day activities at home and the school. 
She did not know what her parents and 
teachers actually wanted from her, 'Mama 
I will not go to school she cried out 
with tears flowing on her innocent face but 
nobody cared By and by her health also 
started deteriorating. She started complain¬ 
ing of headache, nausea, muscle pain, toilet 
problems every day All these factors together 
led to her demotivation for learning 
This is not a story of Radha alone, there 


are many such 'Radha^ in our schools who 
need due attention and care, However, the 
case of Radha has raised many issues 

• What went wrong with Radha ? 

• What should the teacher do to make 
learning an enjoyable experience’ 

• Are there ways to bring Radha back to 
the normal emotional state’ 

• What should be the role of parents and 
teachers’ 

• How should children like Radha be pre¬ 
pared to face the new environment in 
school? 

All these questions need to be answered 
from the viewpoint of children like Radha, 
In the case of such children the root cause 
of the problem was absence of a school 
readiness programnae, i,e activities related 
to welcoming the child in a new and dif¬ 
ferent environment, learning burden dye 
to curriculum; books; memory based as¬ 
signments; homework and mismatching 
climate of the school with the personality 
of the child. If learning could be made an 
enjoyable experience for childi’en, most of 
the problems would be nullified. If we want 
and believe that our children must learn 
from their environment and enjoy the teach- 
ing-learnmg process In our schools, the only 
tool in our hand is 'Activity Based Teaching 
Approach', National Policy on Education— 
1986 (Revised 1992) strongly recommended 
that child-centred approaches be used at 
the primary level In order to reduce the 
drop-out rate and non-enrolment. In order 
to look into the state of pre-primary and 
primary education with special reference 
to teaching-learning process, the Govern¬ 
ment of India appointed another committee 
under the chairmanship of Prof, Yashpal 
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in 1994 . The committee sti'ongly recom¬ 
mended activity-based teaching approach 
at pre and pnmaiy level with emphasis on 
Learning Without Burden In pursuance of 
these reeorhmendations KVS a chain of 
about 857 Vidyalayas located in diffeient 
parts of the country decided to strengthen 
theprimaTy education through use of child- 
centred-activity-based teaching approaches 
A project titled 'Strengthening of Primary 
Education in KVS' was started in selected 
schools o/Kendnya Vidyalaya as a pilot 
project in 1994-95 Tlie NCERT provided 
necessary guidance, academic support and 
training facilities for the key resource per¬ 
sons from KVS. Vaiious workshops and train¬ 
ing progiammes weie organized by KVS 
for resource persons at regional and school 
level under the overall guidance of NCERT 
The m-service training'programmes organized 
by KVS for primary teachers also focused 
on different issues related to the project. 

The learning resource matenal for teachers 
on activity-based teaching approach was also 
developed by teachers themselves The 
teachers of the KVs modified this material 
with their own innovation, excited by the 
success of the pilot project KVS has ex¬ 
tended this project to all the KVS schools 

The efforts made by KVS and NCERT 
for using activity-based methods are easily 
visible in the KVs Recently, I got an op¬ 
portunity to visit one of the KVS in Delhi 
I talked to some of the students and teachers 
which compelled me to rethmk on my ob- 
seivatiohs of the case of Radha. 

Activity-based Approach: 

A Success Story 

Manish, a Grade II naughty boy sitting in 


the front row During my visit to his class- 
loom, he was out of his seat during most 
of the time. Before I could ask him about 
his absence I was amazed to see him return¬ 
ing to his seat and thereafter remaining per¬ 
fectly still. 

I was watching the class with curiosity, 
what would happen now? As soon as the 
teacher entered the class all the students 
started grouping themselves all around the 
classroom One group remained in the 
centre and Manish was in that group There 
were four children in each group sitting 
on the floor and four small desks in front 
of them making a common platform. The 
teacher gave them some flash cards of spell¬ 
ing words and alphabets. Each group was 
given different types of flash cards. I was 
not able to understand the rationale behind 
this. All the children were playing and dis¬ 
cussing with each other about the cards 
given to them'. I was just watching the class¬ 
room activities as a non-participant, I was 
also watching Manish, who was full of ener¬ 
gy and confidence and dominated the group. 

The teacher started moving from one 
group to another without interfering but ob¬ 
serving the activities which the children were 
doing After 20-25 minutes the teacher de¬ 
veloped assignments using flash cards similar 
to the cards given to the children Each group 
was given a different assignment based on 
the activities they had undertaken in that 
particular class. The whole class was en¬ 
joying the activity. The atmosphere was full 
of encouragement and pleasure even the slow 
learners were taking a lot of interest (this 
was told to me by the teacher). After com¬ 
pletion of the activity and assignment, I knew 
more about the activity and methodology 
adopted by the teacher in the class. 
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There were many questions in my mind 
right from the beginning. How was Manish 
made a serious learner?, How were the ac¬ 
tivities decided and how were the activities 
distributed? I started searching foi answeis 
to these questions from the concerned 
teacher and other teachers. 1 asked a basic 
question ‘In normal class where traditional 
methods are used, only one subject topic 
is taught, however, you have distributed 
a different activity to each group She 
remarked ‘each group has been given a par¬ 
ticular activity depending upon the com¬ 
petencies to be developed. These are given 
first group-wise and then to other groups 
to repeat the same activity The activities 
are rotated so that children of each group 
get an opportunity for participating in every 
activity. I talked to the teacher about the 
learning behaviour of Manish. The teacher 
told me—initially Manish was a shy child 
and afraid of teachers but now he is a totally 
changed. I talked to some children also 
The response was far above my expecta¬ 
tions. The children even contributed to 
engage themselVes with the activity even 
after its completion. Many of the children 
were not willing to leave the school even 
after closing hours of school I heard 
children saying Madam! wait .. we wtll go 
late. 

The case of Manish is an excellent ex¬ 
ample of active involvement of children in 


the teaching-learning piocess Tire childien 
learn moie when the learning buiden is 
1 educed in the form of rote learning and 
memoiization as practiced by most of the 
teachers If learning could be rhade an en¬ 
joyable experience for children, then it is 
bound to give excellent lesults. As Robert 
Gagne has rightly said ‘ We as teachers have 
not to teach but to create condittons for 
learning Activity-based teaching approach 
IS a child-centred approach, which equips 
the teacheis and children foi creating con¬ 
ditions for effective learning, The expeii- 
ment/experiences of KVs totally changed 
the perception and beliefs about use of ac¬ 
tivity-based teaching approach at primary 
level The other school systems may adopt 
the principles of this. Howevei, experience 
has shown that it requires a collective and 
collaborative efforts on the part of teachers, 
educational administrators, teacher- 
educators and teachei-training institutions, 
Activity-based teaching approach is 
about providing effective and efficient, spe¬ 
cially designed instmction that meets the 
educational, social and emotional needs of 
children All the people working in the field 
of pnmary education should be committed 
to find' ways for effective and burden-free 
learning to obtain better outcome. We hope 
that no one questions our commitment to 
finding ways to help children succeed 
at primary level in school settings 
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In the prhnaiy school set-up a teacher is required 
to leach a variety of subfects, tanging from Lan¬ 
guage to Mathematics to Environmental Studies 
He IS master of none of these subjects He has the 
most unenviable job i.e oj catering to the require¬ 
ment of these curricular areas on the one band 
and interest and ability of the child on the other. 
Thefollowing pages give some of the methods which 
may be used effectively to teach concepts associated 
with resources and their developnient, a topic re¬ 
lated to Environmental Studies 

E veryone has needs Some needs aie basic, 
essential foi the sui-vival of man, some aie 
not so basic For food, clothing and shelter, 
man uses land, rocks, water, forests fibres, minerals, 
etc All these things aie natural lesources. As human 
knowledge advances and scientific inventions take 
place, the varied use of lesouices increases. Man being 
the most intelligent of animals uses natural resouices 
in a vaiiety of ways. ' 

India is rich in natural resources The natural resour¬ 
ces are land and soil; flora and fauna i.e. plants, 
animals; ah; water. Some of the resouices are renew¬ 
able, while others are non-renewable Since some of 
the resources are non-i enewable and some cannot 
be renewed the utilisation of the resources has to be 
done in a planned manner. Apart from natural 
resources the country is also iich in cultural resour¬ 
ces. 

The progress and prosperity of our country depends 
upon proper utilisation of various resources. While 
utilising them we have to consider the interest of the 
whole Nation. As the countiy is large, the resources 
are vast and varied. With a great many resources and 
their balanced utilisation, we can make our country 
strong and prosperous. 
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Major Concepts 

1. Anything valuable and useful to man is 
a lesource. 

2. Nature has a variety of lesouices. 

3. Land and soils are the resouices that con¬ 
trol the nature of agriculture and produc¬ 
tion of crops 

4 Water is used foi a variety of purposes 

5 Forests piovide us useful timber and 
othei pioducts 

6. Animals supply us milk, meat, hides, fur 
and many other materials 

7. Oceans and seas are abundant sources 
of fish 

8 Minerals are used to produce a variety 
of things. 

9 Coal, petroleum, water and atomic 
mineials are themajoi sources of mechani¬ 
cal energy. 

10 Man endowed with physical and mental 
power is also an important resource 

Concept 1. Anything valuable and useful 
to man is a resource 

You can teach this concept with a discussion 
on the needs of man and their source areas 
Needs are of two types' basic and higher 
Food, clothing and shelter are basic needs, 
and education, art, culture, means of 
transport and communication, etc. are 
higher needs Ask your pupils to distmguish 
between basic and higher needs In older 
to satisfy each type of need some mateiials 
have to be used 

Establish a relationship between con¬ 
sumable Items and their source areas on 
the line indicated below 

Ask your students to make a list of other 
Items and then sources. Do the people get 
them in the form they consume? Are all 
the Items processed before consumotion? 



Whei e are they processed and why are they 
processed? 

Emphasize that a resource is a useful 
thing It is useful to man—directly or in¬ 
directly. A piece of rock is useful to man 
for construction of building A lump of coal 
helps him in cooking his food or gives him 
heat energy. 

Discuss how the utility of a resource dif- 
feis fiom time to time and from place to 
place. Cite the example of the Damodar 
River It was a havoc for West Bengal m 
the past, now with the construction of a 
dam It supplies electricity to industries and 
railways Give the learners other infoima- 
tion about the Damodar Valley Corporation 
So long a forest is maccessible, its utility 
IS minimum. As soon as it is linked with 
means of transport, it becomes more useful 
Cite and discuss other examples 

Concept 2 Nature has a variety of resources. 
Discuss the nature of mineral, forest and 
water resources in teims of their exhaus- 
tability and renewability. Ask the followmg 
questions. How long can you get coal from 
the mines? Can forests be able to produce 
timber again m six to eight years? Are river 
or tanks full of water each year? 

Ask them to wnte about the utility of 
the following resources in two to three sen¬ 
tences each- 


Ultltly 


Type of resources 
Und 

Animal - 

Water - 

Forest - 

Sea - 

Mineral - 

Power - 

Man - 

Arrange a discussion on the necessity of 
conservation of lesources Encourage them 
to participate actively 

Concepts Land and soils are the resources 
that control the nature of agriculture and 
production of crops 

Draw a land use sketch-map of the area 
where your school is situated Make a list 
of vanous uses shown in the sketch, such 
as croplands, grasslands, scliool, community 
centre, residential areas, health centre, Watei 
bodies, playgrounds, roads/railways, etc 
Show a generalised land use map of India, 
discuss It and ask your students to mention 
the areas of vanous uses as follows - 

Land use Areas 

Rice lands - Middle and lower Gangatlc plain, 
Brahmaputra plain, eastern coastal 
plain, western coastal plain, 

Wlieat lands - Punjab, Haryana, Western U.P., 
Madhya Pradesh, etc 

Tea lands - - 

Coffee lands - - 

Eorests - - 

Grasslands - - 


Water bodies - 
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Help youi students to answer the lollowing 
questions — 

Why ate iice and wheat giown mostly in 
the plains of India? 

Why ate most of the foiests concentrated 
in the Himalayas? 

What type of land is most suitable loi cul¬ 
tivation? 

Why are the Himalayas not an important 
rice glowing area? 

Discuss the role of soil in the cultivation 
of ciops Explain the meaning of soils and 
vanous factois engaged in then foimation 
You can diaw a sketch to show vanous 
layers of soil 

If possible, take your students to a nearby 
aiea and show them some varieties of soils 
in the field Discuss how soils can be clas¬ 
sified according to their colour and texture 
Explain the meaning of soil erosion by 
showing this in the field or by pom ing water 
on a heap of sand. Discuss a few methods 
of controlling soil erosion. 

Concept 4- Water is used for a variety of 
purposes 

The students know vanous uses of watei. 
Test their knowledge and discuss othei uses 
of water 

Where do you get water from?—Rainfall, 
well, tank, river. Draw on the blackboard 
a sketch/diagiam to show a hydrological 
cycle (Watei cycle) Explain how watei 
moves constantly fiom ocean to aii, from 
air to land, and from land to ocean again. 
Also discuss the process of evaporation, 
condensation and movement of watei on 
land Emphasize that total amount of water 
on earth is limited. Only a small amount 
of this is fresh water. 

Hang a large map of India showing majoi 
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yoLii food’'' WhaL do you use to get light/ 
Why do you eat''' When do you get hungry 
first—at lest, oi at play’ Discuss the impoi- 
tance of energy in domestic life, agi icultui c, 
industries and transpoiL 

Coal, petioleum, water, atomic mineials, 
solar energy, etc, are used loi the pioduc- 
tion of electiicity, Discuss how electncity 
IS geneiated by these souices. Use photo- 
, gi aphs and sketches or models to give them 
a clear idea Depending upon feasibility, 
take them to some of tlrese places 

Use a map of India showing distiibution 
of coal, petroleum, natural gas, important 
liveis and some powei plants based on 
them Ask your students to lead the map 
and note down the locations in a simple 
tabular foim as given below, 

Power plants States/places/rtvers 

(a) Coal based plants - Bihar, West Bengal, 
(Thermal power Madhya Pradesh, etc 
plants) 

(b) Water based plants - Satluj, Damodai, Kaveri, 

(Hydio electric Kiishna,etc, 

plants) 

(c) Plants based on 

(1) Petroleum - Aizwal (Mizoram), 
Kohitna (Nagaland) 

(il) Natural gas - Namrup (Assam), Utran 
(Gujarat) 

(ill) Atomicenergy - Kalpakkam (T N ), 
Trombay (MS) 

Concept 10- Man endowed with physical 
and mentalpower is an important resource 
Create a learning situation in die following 
manner, Theie are productive foiests, rich 
minerals, perennial rivers and fertile lands 
in an area, but the people, thei e, are lazy, 
unhealthy and uneducated What will be 
the fate of that country’ Will people gel 
enough food? Will they have a good life? 


WhaL should be done to make natuial re- 
soLUces useful? 

Examine the size ol India’s population 
and tlie pattern of population distribution 
Use a map showing density ol population 
With the help of students highlight the dis- 
tiibutional chaiacteristics Why do most of 
the people live in the plains? Why do people 
concentiate in cities’ Why are the high 
Himalayas and arid lands of Rajasthan spai- 
sely populated? How can moie people be 
attiacted to these areas? How can these be 
developed’ Clarify that all the people are 
not resoui ces Some ai e i esources and some 
aie liabilities 

Discuss the importance of machineiy, 
manpowei, education, health and nutrition 
in the development of an aiea Human 
lesouice includes Itnowledge, skills, aptitudes, 
initiative, resoui cefulness, capacity for sus¬ 
tained work, right values, inteiests, attitudes 
and other human qualities which help 
highei pioduction and accelerated economic 
growth To know the skill of manufacturing 
machines and diiving, what should we do? 
How can we eat nutiitive food and remain 
healthy? The teacher should discuss these 
problems by taking local specific examples. 

Ask youi students to make lists of 
childi en of their locality under the foil owing 
heads: children (i) who do not go to 
school, (li) who remain unhealthy and sick, 
(tii) who have bad habits, and (iv) who do 
not play at home You may ask them to 
collect mfoimation about the numbei of 
living looms and the numbei of family 
membeis living in them Hold a discussion 
and highlight the desirable aspects of 
these activities. 
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Conclusion 

You must have noticed that in order to teach 
different concepts a variety of methods have 
been used The use of different me^ods 
removes monotony and helps in clarifying 
the concepts Discussion, question-answer, 


comparison, contrast, observation, field 
trip, map leading, preparation of tables, es¬ 
tablishment of relationship, and explana¬ 
tion methods have been used to teach the 
concepts These methods are suggestive 
and are not complete You may try some 
othei methods and see the results 
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There has been a discussion for the last many 
decades over the issue of Integrating persons with 
visual handicap in society. However, in India, the 
success in integrating visually handicappedpersons 
in society is far from satisfactory Social preiudice 
against blindness, economic hardships on account 
of unemployment, ignorance ofpoteu tialities of the 
visually handicapped, changing value system, resis¬ 
tance to change, etc. are some of the impediments 
in the process of integration. Social awareness of 
the potentialities of visually handicapped persons 
IS an important element in the process of integra¬ 
tion. Social awareness, however, is a two-way 
process as both the visually handicapped and the 
society need to be aware of their responsibilities 
‘ and duties towards each other Professionals work¬ 
ing in this area have responsibilities to concentrate 
on ways and means to overcome difficulties In 
the process of integration, andfacilitate this process 
right from the beginning. 

M an is a social being as his needs can only 
be met in society. If this proposition is ac¬ 
cepted as a major premise, then the minor 
premise “the handicapped are also human bemgs" 
follows Thus the inevitable Conclusion is "the hand¬ 
icapped are social beings " If this syllogism is accepted, 
the integration of visually handicapped persons m 
society IS a necessity, not a choice Any approach 
which emphasizes segiegation is bound to be faulty, 
no matter what justification is given. Fish (1989) said, 
"Completely separate special education, however 
severe the need, is a very inadequate preparation for 
life in the community". However, many professionals 
think that special school approach for the education 
of the visually handicapped is a way to integration 
They erroneously maintam that the visually hand¬ 
icapped can best be p pared for integration in special 
schools. 
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Present Situation 

Moie than five hundied million people in 
the world today cannot take full part in 
the ordinary activities of daily life due to 
some form of physical, mental oi sensory 
disability At least one hundred and fifty 
million of them aie children One child in 
ten IS born with an impairment or acquires 
a visual, hearing, mental, physical oi 
psychological disordei leading to pennanent 
disability (Rehabilitation International and 
UNICEF, 1992) Visual handicap is one of 
the seiious disabilities which puts an in¬ 
dividual into a handicapping condition 
Quoting the Woild Health Oiganization’s 
figures of visually impaired and blind 
people, Biohier (1989) stated that the total 
number of blind persons in the woild are 
in the lange of 27-35 million and an equal 
numbei of people are estimated to be suf¬ 
fering from severely reduced vision Some 
two million of the world’s blind population 
aie estimated to be childien, of whom 80 
per cent live in Africa and Asia 

Is it possible to let this population live 
in segregation? Certainly not and theiefoie, 
integi .ition of this group of people is not 
only desiiable, but indispensable, 

A complete survey of disabled persons 
in India has not been conducted so fai. 
However, according to the report of the 
Indian Council of Medical Research (1974) 
there were 8.8 million visually handicapped 
people in India. The National Sample Sur¬ 
vey Organisation (NSSO), which defined in¬ 
dividuals with visual handicap as those 
people who cannot see anything at a dis¬ 
tance of one metre, estimated the popula¬ 
tion of visually handicapped people in India 
to be 3,422,734. Out of this population, 0.12 


million fall in the age lange of 4-15 years 
(Government of India, 1986) In 1991, some 
ophthalmologists interviewed on television 
estimated the number of visually hand¬ 
icapped people in India to be around 12 
million In a latest sample survey, as was 
informed in the television news of 6 Novem¬ 
ber 1994, the number of handicapped 
population is estimated to be l4 6 million. 
Variations m figures of the visually hand¬ 
icapped persons are partly due to the socio- 
'cultural factors and partly on account of 
non availability of exact figures Some 
people in India do not want to disclose 
that any of their family members are dis¬ 
abled on account of the stigma attached 
to disability However, the magnitude of 
the problem warrants serious effort for in¬ 
tegration of this group of persons. 

What is Integration? 

The concept of integration is an aiea of 
scholarly debate, though there is a consen¬ 
sus ovei some elements of integration. Ac¬ 
cording to the American Vest Pocket 
Dictionary, integration means to bring mto 
a whole. Booth (1987) defined integration 
as the process of increasing the participation 
of children and young people, the families, 
communities and teachers in the education¬ 
al and social life of ordinary schools and 
colleges Hallahan and Kauffman (1991) 
maintained that integration involves the 
movement of people with disability from 
institutions to community living, from spe¬ 
cial schools to regular public schools; from 
special classes to regular classes. A com¬ 
prehensive definition of integration was 
given by the United Nations covering m- 
tegration _^at every stage of life. According 
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to the United Nations (1983) “Whenevei 
pedagogically possible, education should 
take place in the oidinaiy school system, 
work be provided thiough open employ¬ 
ment and housing be made available as to 
the population m general" (p. 7). All these 
definitions emphasize that the gap between 
the non handicapped and the handicapped 
shouldbe abolished and discrimination against 
die handicapped should be abrogated 

Impediments 

There are obstacles in the way of integratibn 
of the visually handicapped in society. Some 
of the impediments, which inhibit the in¬ 
tegration of the visually handicapped in 
society, are social prejudice against blind¬ 
ness, economic haid^hips, ignorance of 
potentialities of the visually handicapped, 
changing value system, and resistance to 
change. 

One of the major impediments that 
prevents integration of the visually hand¬ 
icapped in society is the inhcient piejudice 
against blindness Blmdness is considered 
a serious disability and an individual with 
visual handicap is thought to be incapable 
of contnbuting enough to his family and 
society Thus age-old prejudice has 
repeatedly been pi oven wrong, but, per¬ 
haps, not to tile extent that society could 
change its attitudes towards blindness. 
Negative altitudes are also lemforced by 
stereotypical beliefs expressed in literature. 
Many individuals and organizations also 
contribute to perpetuate this prejudice for 
petty gams All these practices help in per¬ 
petuating negative attitudes towards the 
visually handicapped. Negative social at¬ 
titudes are, perhaps, the stumbling block 


in the piocess of integration Helen Kellei 
once lemarked that not the blindness, but 
the attitudes of the seeing towaids blindness 
IS the greatest buiden to beai 

The second impediment in the piocess 
of integiation is the ignorance of society 
about potentialities of the visually hand¬ 
icapped If society is educated about what 
this group of peisons can do, and how they 
can contribute effectively to the progress 
of society, the negative attitudes towards 
the visually handicapped can be reduced 
to a gieat extent 

The thud impediment to integration of 
the visu ally handicapped in society is pover¬ 
ty Eighty pel cent of the Indian population 
is considered to be living in poveity Theie- 
fore, economic conti ibution ft om each mem¬ 
ber of the family is expected. The visually 
handicapped peisons ai e considei ed a liability 
due to then visual disability However, they 
can become contnbuting members of families 
and society if they are given an opportunity 
for education and tiaming The majority of 
people in India are ignorant of this fact. 

The fourth impediment to integration of 
the visually handicapped in society is the 
changing value system The handicapped 
received care and support from their 
families and religious institutions in the past. 
People were religious and caring and 
wanted to help this group of persons in 
their rehabilitation. However, this attitude 
has undergone consideiable change in the 
last few decades Moral values are changing 
and people attach greater importance to 
the materialistic way of living than to an 
idealist life. Thus, people are less mclined 
to follow traditional values, such as helping 
and caring for others, Therefore, the visually 
impaired receive less attention from society 
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which IS an impediment in the process of 
integiation. 

The fifth impediment to mtcgiation is 
lesistance by some people to change This 
IS true of individuals, oiganizations and ol 
society For example, many professionals 
woiking in special schools do not subsci ibc 
to the view that integiation of the visually 
handicapped should take place at the ear¬ 
liest stage This resistance to change not 
only delays the piocess of integration, but 
also impedes the two-way flow of com¬ 
munication between the visually hand¬ 
icapped and the society 

Integration of the visually handicapped 
is a two-wayJloiu Two peitinent questions 
need to be answeied to justify the proposi¬ 
tion that integration of the visually hand¬ 
icapped IS a two-way flow These are 
1 why is integiation of the visually hand¬ 
icapped necessary and*2. how this goal can 
be achieved The answei to the fust ques¬ 
tion IS given in paiagiaph 1 of this paper, 

1 e. man is a social being and if the hand¬ 
icapped IS a man, he is social being Thus, 
integiation of the visually handicapped is a 
necessity 

The answei to the second question, how¬ 
ever, needs discussion. The integration of 
the visually handicapped is a two-way flow, 
because the relationship between the 
society and individuals is like the whole 
and Its parts. The population of the visually 
handicapped is a part of this whole How 
can a whole claim itself be complete unless 
it is fomred by all of its paits? If anyone 
says that the whole is complete without its 
parts, he or she commits a logical fallacy. 
In other words, the society is incomplete 
unless It integiates all its sections into it 
Similaily, a part of the whole does not have 


the same independent value which it will 
acquiie when it is associated with that 
whole which it is a pait ol In othei woids, 
both individuals and society need each 
other loi then fullest development. Theie- 
fore, the visually handicapped and society 
need to develop positive attitudes towards 
integiation ol the former. If the logical ap¬ 
proach of the philosophy of whole and part 
is accepted, the integration of the visually 
handicapped is an indispensable goal Tins 
goal of integiation can be achieved through 
sincei e effort by the society as well as visually 
handicapped persons The following steps 
may be taken to promote a two-way How 

Opportunity in Neighbourhood 

A. visually handicapped child should be en¬ 
couraged to mingle not only with family 
membcis and i elatives, but also with neigh¬ 
bours and then children This will help 
neighbours and then children to understand 
that a visually handicapped child is no dil- 
leient fiom othei children Most of the 
pioblcms can be overcome with the help 
of others. A visually handicapped child will 
also leain many things fiom othei children 
This natural integiation among children will 
solve most of the pi oblems i ela ted to educa¬ 
tion and employment of the visually hand¬ 
icapped. Non-handicapped children will 
Icam through tlieii expei lence what a visually 
handicapped person can or cannot do 

Opportunity in School 

School is a place where all children get 
opportunity foi learning. Learning has a wide 
connotation It includes both academic and 
non academic knowledge The presence of 
a visually handicapped child in the class- 
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room will provide an opportunity to all 
childi en to understand the abilities and dif- 
licLilues of the visually handicapped child. 
Tlius, ihe piocess of integration is widened 
in school. Teacheis and pai ents also benefit 
liom ma insti earning of handicapped 
childien as they develop greater under¬ 
standing for the handicapped. Hegarty and 
Pocklington (1981) conducted a study 
which revealed that there was a bi oad con¬ 
sensus among teacheis, parents and pupils 
that they had benefited in tei ms of social 
and emotional development thiough in¬ 
tegrated education It pi omoted the realistic 
acceptance of individual handicapping con¬ 
ditions Laying emphasis on mamstreaming 
Johnson and Johnson (1986) stated. 

When cooperative learning is implemented 
effectively, positive relationships between 
handicapped and non handicapped students 
result. Far more positive interaction between 
handicapped and non handicapped students 
wltlnn instructional situations and during free- 
time, as well as increased friendships, result 
from cooperative learning experiences (p. 53) 

Opportunity for Employment 

Mainstreaming of the visually handicapped 
in school can promote an understanding 
amongst the non handicapped and hand¬ 
icapped childi'en. This understanding can 
play an important role in the future employ¬ 
ment of ±e visually handicapped into dif¬ 
ferent jobs. Economic independence is vital 
in the process of integration, yet, economic 
independence alone cannot bring integra¬ 
tion. Positive attitudes on both sideS' are 
essential prerequisite for integration 
Negative attitudes of some people 
towards the visually handicapped are an 
unfortunate stumbling block in the piocess 


of integration Some people become jealous 
of the progress of visually handicapped per¬ 
sons and they make eveiy possible effort 
to discourage the visually handicapped 
from achieving excellence in their respec¬ 
tive areas. This, however, does not fnean 
that all non handicapped people are inim¬ 
ical to the visually handicapped, .nor does 
it mean that all non handicapped people 
are' jealous of the progress of visually hand¬ 
icapped persons, it simply implies that it 
happens in many places and negative at¬ 
titudes are not healthy signs for integration 
True integration of the visually hand¬ 
icapped in such places becomes difficult 
and the real integration can take place only 
when there is two-way flow. It is the respon¬ 
sibility of all to ensure that injustice against 
the visually handicapped is not allowed and 
positive attitudes amongst the non hand¬ 
icapped and the handicapped are promoted. 
This task can be initiated and encouraged 
through mainstreaming handicapped and 
non handicapped children in schools. 

Experience in the West and India reveal 
that handicapped persons need the support 
of legislation in order to seek justice. Legis¬ 
lation provides a deterrent against exploita¬ 
tion and injustice. Handicapped mdividuals 
can go to the court of law to seek justice 
against the practice of discrimination and 
exploitation. Parents of handicapped 
children in the United States went to the 
court of law when their handicapped 
children were refused admission in ordinary 
schools. The court decision was given in 
favour of parents and the Public Law, PL94- 
142 was passed by the Congress to ensure 
the educational rights of the handicapped 
(Berdine and Blackhurst, 1985). 

Media support is another important fac- 



tor in creating social awaieness towards 
potentialities of the visually handicapped 
The media can play an impoitant role in 
promoting positive altitudes Ibi the integia- 
tion of the visually handicapped in society. 

Visually handicapped individuals, or¬ 
ganizations and non handicapped in¬ 
dividuals also have a lesponsibility to work 
for integration Visually handicapped per¬ 
sons should prove through their work that 
they are equal partneis in the development 
of society. They should not be apprehensive 


of negative attitudes fiom all people They 
should judge each individual on the basis 
of his/hei oveiall behaviour. 

In shoit, integration is not a one-way 
process; it IS a two-way flow where both 
non handicapped and the handicapped 
have responsibilities to develop positive at¬ 
titudes towards each other. Moial values 
need to be inculcated in our day to day 
life and they should become a part of school 
curriculum This will, hopefully, help in 
moulding attitudes ol people, 
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The ideas of nobtlUy and its importance aie in¬ 
herent in the profession of teaching But what is 
nobility in a profession^ Teaching does not yield 
pcrwer, wealth, may not evenfetch fame and glamour 
yet it gives satisfaction and an inner sense of achieve¬ 
ment Here the authors try to analyse the concept 
of nobility and what it means in the teaching profes¬ 
sion. It IS examined in the context of teaching as 
a process of liberating the human spirit from real 
material to spiritual consciousness For claiming 
nobility of the profession the teachers must rise to 
the real job of ushering in the spiritual wave. 

W E wish Lo differentiate between the ideas of 
'nobility and importuned inherent in the 
piofession of teaching and a few othei 
selected piofessions We sinceiely feel that teaching 
IS a noble profession We know that teaching may 
not yield power, it may not yield much wealth; it 
may not even fetch fame and glamour; yet it will 
surely give you a satisfaction of doing a noble job 
We guess that our readeis will murmur when we 
will argue for the claim that teaching alone is a noble 
profession Let us recall that, on the Teacher’s Day, 
everyone, right from the President of India downwai ds 
to tlie students, while paying homage to the teacheis, 
do say that teaching is a noble piofession If oui 
readeis agree with those feelings of respect then there 
should not be any resistance to go through this note. 
We aie aware of the fact that noble persons are work¬ 
ing in many other places in spite of the nature of 
theu professions. In anothei article, the aulhois have 
sought general feedback fi om readers about this stand 
of nobility of the teaching profession Meanwhile, 
this preliminary thinking is being shared with other 
readers who are interested in similar writings. 

What is meant by nobility in a profession? It is 
quite difficult to answer. Nobility is the opposite of 
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meanness Do we agiee to the popuiai 
assertion that nobility assumes using pious 
goals and pious means? A noble peison 
does not tesoit to 'ciooked and mean 
tactics’, he adopts only morally and legally 
approved ways to reach the goals. The goals 
of the noble persons are impeisonal, 
humanitarian and lasting in natuie To say 
that a person is noble implies that he has 
a higher cultuial attitude. He is above the 
"here and now” and also above the "me 
and mine” approaches Piesence of noble 
peisons in the society keeps alive 'the hope’ 
that a paiticulai society can be saved We 
need not miss this message 
Without meaning anything blasphemous 
about othei professions, we would compare 
the nobility of the teaching profession in 
the context of other professions like, medi¬ 
cal, legal, defence seivices, and industrial 
piofessions. Foi the sake of this comparison, 
we will take all such professions in then 
ideal natuie. These professions tiuly claim 
to render selfless service to the society Fut- 
thei, we do not say that these professions 
ai'p useless In fact, we believe that all profes¬ 
sions are useful. Instead of usefulness, we 
ivish to focus upon the nobility aspect of 
professions. Here, let us further refine our 
statement by saying that oui focus is on 
teachmg processes, and nol essentially on 
teaching personnel We wish to state that 
the real nobility lies in the process of teach¬ 
ing. This teaching process may be pei formed 
by denotative teachers or connotative 
tpaebprs or persons Uke Gandhi, Kabir, and 
Buddha, All these persons are teachers 
when they are educating the learners and 
the masses. Having said this, we want to 
assert that teachmg alone is noble Let us 
see why and how do we say so? 


The teaching piofession has many aims, 
in Its basket Primaiily, teaching is meant 
to help the lealizalion of the potential of 
their learneis It is wiong to say that teaching 
1.S limited to lemoving ignorance and manag¬ 
ing inadequacies of leameis Thi ough formal 
and infoimal teaching, the learner is ex¬ 
pected to be liberated fiom ignorance, 
foolishness and superstitions. Further, it is 
.said that thiough employment oriented 
education, teachers help m the process of 
economic self-ieliance of individuals, and 
upliltmenr of the society, Teaching is much 
moie than these limited meanings. It is a 
positive piofession. It deals with optimism 
It woiks with abundance all around It aims 
at nurturing the potentialities leading up 
to the development of good citizens and 
line individuals Naluially, Lheteachei him¬ 
self must be a well-educated, well-informed, 
and a well-meaning peison A leal teacher 
loves the welfaie of his students more than 
he loves anything else The teachei helps 
the spiritual liberation of his pupils. All these 
aims are constructive m nature No human 
being IS perfect; and hence as the teacher 
helps in the spiritual liberation of others, 
he increases the amount of his own spiritual 
liberation also A sort of cosmic liberation 
IS thus expected. All these things signify 
the noble chaiacter of the teaching profe.s- 
sion Now, what have we to say about the 
nobility of other professions named above? 
In their deal foi ni, they too require a certain 
amount of vision and selflessness, yet the 
readers will find from the following com¬ 
ments that teaching alone can claim to be 
the only noble profession. 

The medical profession helps in remov¬ 
ing and controlling diseases, Disease-free 
body, disease-free mind, and disease-free 
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enviionment, may be said to be the ambi¬ 
tion ol the medical piofession But, meiely 
a disease-liee life and long life aie not 
necessaiily a good life oi an enlightened 
one. such a life would need additional spe¬ 
cialized inputs, Let us move on to the legal 
profession, The legal profession helps the 
maintenance of a judicious atmospheie in 
the society. It guards the rights and fieedom 
of the people The police too helps the 
legal profession in all this. But this much 
falls fai too short of the spiritual libei ation 
of the society. 

The defence seivices aimy, air force and 
navy guard the countiy from external ag- 
giession and many a time from internal dis- 
oiders Now-a-days, the defence seivices 
help the people during colossal natural 
calamities and also assists the United Na¬ 
tions Organization for maintaining peace 
and order in foreign countries, Many a time, 
the defence foices have to, unfortunately, 
kill otheis while performing the commis¬ 
sioned duty Sometimes if need be, the ser¬ 
viceman has even to sacrifice his life 
Although peace is necessary for the 
development, but such a peace alone is 
not enough for higher goals of enlighten¬ 
ment, special additional efforts of a con- 
stmctive type are necessary foi bringing 
enlightenment The teaching processes can 
provide the required inputs Let us examine 
another profession. Engineering and in- 
dustiies help in the economic upliftment 
of the society The industrialist works for 
providing comforts and necessities. He 
need not perform any of the spiritual ac¬ 
tions However, no one can stop an in¬ 
dividual industrialist to voluntarily entet this 
domain But spiritual liberation is not‘ex¬ 
pected from him 


We thus find that the geneial develop¬ 
ment of the individuals, the spiiitual en¬ 
lightenment, and spiritual libeiation of tire 
people are the exclusive aims of education, 
theiefoie, tlie leaching profession alone can 
claim to be a noble piofession Let us con¬ 
clude by saying that such a claim about 
mobility would demand a high pnee tag 
Real nobility asks for tire responsibility of 
spiritualising the society by the teaching 
professionals The aims of education some¬ 
times expressed in the form of provision 
of schooling, 3Rs, and high achievement 
aie narrow and may be false These aims 
will not bell the cat. Teachers must rise 
high and do the needful for the claimed 
nobility Teachers must develop a new kind 
of self-esteem m themselves There is no 
need to clamour for social respect, and 
piofessional status. These things would fol¬ 
low if we perform well for our spiritual 
roles. Full vigour and conviction are re¬ 
quired. If there will be continuous spiritual 
darkness and spiritual slavery anywhere, 
then the teaching profession must accept 
Its responsibility 

The wave-scenario given in this para¬ 
graph could be avoided We do not know 
why do we retain it here. May be, it is 
retained for ensuring introspection and self¬ 
caution for the teachers In the next few 
years, the globe will be entering into the 
fourth wave termed as consciousness wave 
Alvin Toffler talked of three waves, the first 
wave of agriculture, the second wave of 
industrial wave, the third wave "of informa¬ 
tion. The three waves will hopefully be fol¬ 
lowed by the fourth one which is termed 
as the spiritual-consciousness wav-e. 
Teachers have to play a very significant role 
for ushermg in the spiritual wave 
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The deuelopmetu of curnculum in social sciences 
IS a complex and intricate process It involves a 
lot of thinking and requires an in-depth knowledge 
of the subject-matter It is true that in our country 
thefinal decision of what should be the curriculum 
for a particular class is generally determined by 
a committee of specialists hut this however does 
not mean that the teachers are not associated 


T here has been a lealization that in order to 
make the planning of cuinculum scientific 
and child-centred, the association of the 
teachei is very ci ucial. This is because it is the teachei 
who implements and tiansacts the curriculum in the 
class. In the teaching-learning process he/she is the 
best judge to know.- 

—What should be the content of die cuinculumi' 

—What aspect of the subject-matter should be 
retained, highlighted, and what should be deleted. 
— Is the language used simple in style and expression’ 
— Does It take into account the mental ability of the 
child 

— Does It impart the nece.5sary values e g , in a subject 
like social sciences there are numbers of examples 
which throw light on values like biaveiy, sacufice, 
inteidependence, feeling of biotheihood, national 
integiation, patriotism and so on. 

Thus, along with the experts and specialists the 
association of the subject teachei’ in planning social scien¬ 
ces cuniculum should be made from the initial stage. 
The areas of concern in social sciences being very 
vast, It require a lot of skill to try and limit its content 
according to need, interest, giade and mental ability 
of the pupils A good cun iculum for a particular class 
is that which is convenient, well-planned, well pre¬ 
sented and in pioper graded sequence. The objective 
of the curnculum is to make possible by wise planning 
the fullest and most fruitful growth of the subject to 
enable the pupils to acquire lelevant knowledge, 
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understandings, skills, attitudes and values 

Principles of Selecting Content 

The curriculum should help in achieving 
the aims of teaching social sciences The 
content selected should help in achieving 
certain well laid out aims of the subject 
i.e,,—^promotion of national integration, 
promotion of peaceful co-existence 
secularism, non-violence, sense of national 
pride, equality tolerance, etc It should be 
appropriate to the age and ability of the 
pupils. The curriculum must answer the 
needs of a particular age gioup. The materials • 
selected must be up-to-date giving the 
pupils knowledge of current discoveiies, 
and new inteipretation of facts The content 
of the study should have a functional 
relationship. Taken together the content of 
the study should appear as an organic 
whole and not as isolated experiences 
The programme of social sciences should 
be well planned in two directions In the 
first place each years course should be built 
on Wihat has been done in previous years, 
and, at the same time, serve as a basis for 
subsequent work. In the second place, the 
entire subject-matter for each class should 
be connected and co-ordinated. There 
should also be a clear relationship between 
cause and effect regarding social and his¬ 
torical events and their impact on society 
Another area that should be taken care 
of is to establish close lelationship between 
socio-economic and political variables or 
facts, this is because no events occur in 
isolation It is crucial that the context and 
its interrelationship with social and 
economic realities be constantly examined 
while discussing any event 


The study of social sciences must be wide 
and compi ehensive It should be such that 
the pupils acquire knowledge about the 
story of humanity starting from the local 
events, pioceeding through regional, na¬ 
tional and ultimately the world. This would 
enable the pupils to comprehend the 
present world of human thought and ac¬ 
tivity in the context of the past Human 
endeavoui is continuum 

The cuiriculum selected should lay em¬ 
phasis on national and world unity It 
should lay stress on the idea of national 
unity and unity of mankind. It should bring 
out not only the political, social, cultural 
and economic factors and aspects of the 
diffeient countries that are studied but also 
the process of intercommunication and co- 
opei ation between different nations If should 
seive as an instmment of social regeneration 

The curriculum should he gender sensitive 
In order to make the curriculum gender 
sensitive emphasis should be laid on the 
contributions made by women, in different 
periods and ages Also, the existing social 
mileu and the various hardship’s faced by 
them needs to be mentioned. How did they 
inspire other women needs to be focused. 
There are numerous examples m history 
particularly in the freedom struggle where 
women like Sarojini Naidu, Annie Besant, 
Kastuiba Gandhi and many other women 
not only contributed to the Indian freedom 
sfmggle but also m their own peisonal lives 
as well as the cause for which they con¬ 
stantly fought i.e uplifting the status of 
women 

The curriculum should be Environment 
sensitive 

The subject-matter of history contains a lot 


of examples wheie conseivation and 
protection of environment found due i eflec- 
tion. Nature woiship and living in haimony 
with natuial suiTounding was constantly 
upheld by our seeis and Bhakti saints The 
iwo gieai epics Rarmyana and Mahabharata 
constantly make reference to ashi am's (hei- 
initages) located amidst natural surroundings, 
which reveals that people dunng the period 
believed in living in haimony with nature. 

Observance of Small Family Norms 

Population education component ap- 
piopiiale to the pup.ls of diffeient age- 
gioups needs to be lellected in the 
curriculum at different stages of education 


Significance of oveipopulation and its im¬ 
pact on oui economy, natural resources, 
and quality of life should be highlighted 
The natu ral i esources are limited hence theii 
judicial use should be emphasised 

Apart, from the above listed prmciples 
a good cuiiculum is one which is flexible 
and organized accoiding to the needs of 
pupil and requirement of time Planners 
should constantly keep in mind what chan¬ 
ges are taking place in society and then 
tty and i elate them to the past as also the 
events that are likely to occur in future, 
this would give a clear understandmg to 
the pupils about the concept of change and 
continuity It would also make the subject- 
mattei lelevant, interesting and lively. 



How to 
Make 

Homework 
a Pleasant 
Exercise 

NN PRAHALLADA 
Reader in Education 
RIE, Mysore 


Homework is a necessary tool to know the progress 
of the children. Now the situation is such that 
instead of a challenge it is becoming a burden 
on the part of the children Here the author gives 
some suggestions as to how to make homework a 
pleasant exercise. 

O pinion and practices with respect to 
homework vary widely Arguments are both 
foi and against giving homework There are 
some who vehemently ciiticise the quantum of 
homework given in schools, especially in some 
English medium schools Individual parents have 
complained that excessive homework retards the 
child’s all-round development, ai ouses rebelliousness, 
contributes to careless work habit and promotes un¬ 
wholesome attitudes in children towards school and 
even towards life. 

Whatever may be the criticism, in general, parents 
approve of homework as a measuring tool to know 
the piogress of their children. Homework, if properly 
understood, skillfully planned, mtelligendy assigned 
and sympathetically checked, will result in meaningful 
piogress 

In most Indian schools homework is mostly written 
without any novelty. That is the reason why to most 
pupils homework is not a challenge but a burden. 

Problems of Below Average Students 

Normally the bright and enthusiastic students do 
homewrok themselves and are regular. The below 
average students find homework an uphill task. Some 
students (specially average ones) take parents or 
brothers/sisters help in doing homework Some stu¬ 
dents give lame excuses for not doing the homework 
in the following way “I lost my notebook”, “My 
notebook is over, I have to buy a new one, I was 
absent and did not know about the homework”, etc. 
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Some children .refuse to do homewoik on 
the pretext of watching television or video 
Each teacher punishes the child in his/her 
own way 

Role of Parents 

The parents have a positive role in helping 
children to do homework. At home, 
children need proper atmosphere for study. 
When a child sits down for doing homework 
or studies there should be no distractions 
at all. Loud music, movie on TV oi video' 
diverts the child’s attention. Just like all of 
us have moods, similarly children also have 
their moods. We should appreciate and un¬ 
derstand this. 

Some parents are harsh towards their 
children This type of behaviour upsets 
children Often parents compare then 
children’s behaviour with others. This is not 
liked by chil dren and they may rebel. There¬ 
fore each child should be viewed as a 
separate individual with a different per¬ 
sonality profile. 

Children brought up under harsh parent¬ 
ing style tend to have low self-concept and 
self-control. Their tolerance for frustration 
will be low and their achievement motiva¬ 
tion declines. Therefore, parents should un- ■ 
derstand child’s psychology thoroughly. 

Many a time teachers give too much of 
homework and as a result'children develop 
hatred towards it. 

Suggestions for Parents 

—^The child is responsible foi the 
homework and not the parents. 'There¬ 
fore the parents role is just to encourage 
the child 

—At any cost the child should not be dis- 


tuibed while doing homewoik Never 
ask your child to help you when he is 
concentrating on his studies 

—Always encouiage your child. Refrain 
from making comments like “you don’t 
know how to sit, how to hold a pencil, 
you cannot achieve anything in life, it 
IS better you stop studies", etc A mistake 
committed by a child should be carefully 
corrected. 

—Many a time children pick up certain 
manneiisms from their classmates and 
fi lends like putting caps or pens in their 
mouth, chewing rubber, shaking legs, 
putting fingeis into their nose/ears etc,, 
while doing homework It is always bet¬ 
ter not to comment at that time After 
completion of the work, pai ents can ex¬ 
plain politely about the untidiness of 
those habits 

Suggestions for Teachers 

—Homewoik should be properly or¬ 
ganised to provide novelty so that the 
child learn to solve new problems with 
the help of the knowledge gained in the 
classroom Moie schoolttme should be 
devoted to the guidance of meaningful 
leammg. Students should be encouiaged 
to do more reading and studymg of the 
'kind that will have continuing value m 
later life 

—^^At school as far as possible students 
should be asked to keep a minimum 
number of pages in notebooks for 
various subjects to avoid wastage of 
paper Thick plastic paper can be used 
to write/draw the 'outline of maps and 
geometrical figures, which can be erased 
to draw new diagrams on the same plastic 
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piper This will ceitainly help pieveni -Foi last and slow leaincis home assign- 
wastage ofpapei, especially in today's incuts should be given actoi ding to their 
contat of papei scaicity ability and apacity Itshoiildbilngiluill 

-Insteadofwiilinghomewoikiiinotebooks and )oy to them 
teachers can encouiage childien to wiite 

the homework on loose sheets and tee ConcUon 
sheets an be lodged safely in a file. This 

will help the teacher to evaluate home- Lastly it may be said that unless horaewoi k 
woik easily and inspecting officeis can is made a pleasant exeidse theie is evciy 
inspectachild'shoinewoikinallsub|ects possibly that it may become oppiessive 
maintained in a single file Tins is easy and inflict incalculable moial, intellectual 
for children to cany home and physical injuiy on piipik 
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Literature 
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(Km.) Karuna Batra 

Department of Physics 
Bal Bharati Public School 
Pitampura, Delhi 

(Km) Bharati Batra 

Department of Mathematics 
Apeejay School 
Pitampura, Dellu 


L ithratiibe ha.s a unique importance in in¬ 
dividual and natuial life. Lileiature is ielated 
Ui and directly concerned with the human 
hcait, and iLs main task is to improve humanity. 
Wheiea.s science and technology aim at improving 
the materialislic woild, liteiatuie aims at improving 
the social and cultuial aspects of the world, 

We say that childhood is the most important stage 
in one’s life It is on this stage that the development 
of peisonality depends In the same way children’s 
liteiature is the most impoitant not only from the 
point ol view of improving the ability of children in 
appieciating hleiatuie but also to improve literature 
as a whole. Some salient features of children's litera- 
tuie are 

—touches the tender hearts of the children and leaves 
a lasting impiession on them, 

—helps to shape the destiny of the children; 

—helps in the assimilation of ideas; 

—plays a key role in character building, 

—provides bettei avenues to acquire more 
knowledge of the world; 

— develops reading habits in childien and creates 
moie and more concepts with perfection; 

— entertains, gives pleasui e and provides mental satis¬ 
faction 

We all know that interest is an offshoot of curiosity 
and It develops as the curiosity incieases. Cuiiosity 
is an instinct of human beings and it is a natural 
phenomenon, Inteiest can be created and sustained 
in a particular way and direction. Interest leads to 
good attitude and to aptitude. Wlien a child gets a 
suitable answei to its question, then the curiosity of 
the child increases. If the child goes on questioning 
and suitable answers aie provided, the child acquires 
moie cuiiosity. This leads to develop better interest 
To develop interest in any particular matter is based 
on the motivation given by the parents, peers, teachers 
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teacheis and the environment Sometimes, 
stories of wonder, adventure, soldiers, na¬ 
tional leaders and scientists told in a manner 
understandable to young children leads to 
general awareness and more information 
and Imowledge about life This knowledge, 
in turn, would help shape their personality 
without hurdle, Fortunately, printing tech¬ 
nology has come as a boon to the develop¬ 
ment of children’s literature. The work of 
the Children's Book Tnist (NBT) stands as 
an exception so far as the development his¬ 
tory of children’s literature is concerned 
Later on the NBT, the Pubhcatron Drvisron 
and NCERT joined the stieam These are 
all government financed bodies, Literature 
produced by these oiganisations is com¬ 
mendable. They are the pace-setters in this 
area m the country In addition to these 
there aie good number of private publishers 
who are exclusively engaged in producing 
children’s literature The result is that there 
IS no dearth of good children’s literatuie 
m the country Even daily newspapers, pe- 
nodicals and magazines have started sec¬ 
tions on children’s literature But |the mam 
concern is that how many childien do lead 
other literature apart from that prescribed 
in their course of stjudy. No doubt every 
sthppl in the counliy has a library and a 
good amount of money is sanctioned every 
year for the purchase of books, but larely 
children are seen using the hbiaiy. Here 
comes the role of a teacher to motivate 
children to use the library for general aware¬ 
ness and creative thmkmg. 

Does the present literature contam ade¬ 
quate variety? If we see the children’s litera¬ 
ture available in the market, the majority 
of it will be m the form of tales of one 
kind or the other Literature in the area of 


science and science fiction is veiy limited 
Piobably, the reason can be that we do 
not have witters who aie exclusively 
devoted to this area Moreovei, we do not 
have the publishets who can patronise such 
a genre of wi iters and allied workers They 
are more concerned about the money spin¬ 
ning operation than the quality of the work 
they produce 

Coming to the pioduction stage, there 
has been a marked improvement m illustra¬ 
tions, layout, get up and pnnting. Excel¬ 
lence is yet to be achieved so as to make 
It compaiable to the production quality of 
the literatuie being produced in advanced 
countries Howevei, the production quality 
of the major portion of children’s literature 
IS far from satisfaction Many a time it is 
even lepulsive The reason being accorded 
to the low quality of the production of 
children’s literature is the high cost involved 
and inability of the consumer to pay such 
a high cost The high cost of childi en's litera¬ 
ture can be reduced considerably if we try 
innovative methods The major cost is on 
the price of paper and on the production 
of illustrations Why restrict the publication 
of literature in one only language- (i,e. 
Hmdi), It can be published in many lan¬ 
guages simultaneously, thereby, pooling 
the cost of production on illustrations, etc 
This can be done through a cooperative 
effort. May be, the publishers association 
or government bodies like the National 
Book Trust of India, National Council of 
Educational Research and Training can 
supply papei at subsidised rates and get 
the work done through private publishers 
The quality of our prmt material is so mferior 
that hardly any outside country borrows 
our material. 
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As a teacher we see that the reading in¬ 
terest lies on the following external and 
internal factors of the book 
Size of the book Genet ally childien like 
1/4 crown with an attiaetive cover page. 
Illustration. Books which have moie il¬ 
lustrations are liked by the children They 
(6-9 age group) like pictures of birds and 
animals in coloui of bigger size A book 
without illustrations does-not attract children, 
neither childreni have any interest ui it. 
Printing types. The printing type, used in 
the book also accounts for the interest 
Children may read with interest when the 
type is not less than l6 point 
Paperquality The paper quality, thickness 
and the colour of the paper also contribute 
to inteiest White paper and thicker quality 
may gam,popularity, Besides, attractive 
cover pages with attractive pictuies will 
count a lot in getting better reactions about 
the book and thereby motivate the child 
into reading the contents 
Language used: The language used is an 
important factor in childien's literature 
Reading inteiest can be developed only by 
the style of the language used in the book 
The eyespan of the child, and his span of 
perception will also count in his use of the 
words. Tlie length of the sentences and the 
number of letters used in a woid are also 
important in children’s literature Of course, 
this may vaiy from language to language. 
According to a researcher, as far as tlie 
English language is concerned, sentences 
which Contain more than seven words will 
notmaintain the reading interest of children. 
But research has not been done m most 
of the Indian languages 
Researches have shown that the readmg 
ability differs depending upon the age- 


group The child of 6-7 yeais can read sen¬ 
tences of only four of five words without 
joint components A child of 7-8 years can 
lead sentences having foui or five woids 
with some joint components Childien 8-9 
years old can read difficult woids containing 
dissimilar joint components The word 
which can be read without any difficulty 
may be comprehended easily But at the 
same time the reading interest may 
decrease So the length of the word and 
the sentence and their stmcture are very 
important factors in maintaining or increas¬ 
ing reading interest in childien’s literature. 
The woids used have to be within the easy 
grasp of the children and should fmd place 
m theii daily lives. Woids beyond the com- 
piehension of the children will not sustain 
interest But a writer cannot ignore the in¬ 
troduction of new words as such 10 to 25 
pel cent of the total words may be new 
and It will not cieate problems of reading 
and comprehending. 

How is the subject-matter to be 
presented’ This is the mam question in 
children’s literature 

Lastly, let us consider the subject-matter. 
What type of subject can we select for 
children to read with interest’ Three 
decades ago (in reference to India) the 
stories which had then origm in mythology 
and legends were attracting the attention 
of the childien. But due to the advancement 
ol science, books on science and technol¬ 
ogy are gaining more popularity among 
children 'flie interest has shifted to study 
of literature pertaining to science. Even then 
the readmg interest of the children for fic¬ 
tion, mythical stories, legends etc. has not 
vanished Children’s literature should pro¬ 
vide a source of constant thrill to the 
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children for exploring the woild of fantasy 
and the world of reality. 

With the literacy on the use and the 
country on the verge of universalization of 
elementary education, books aie the best 
tools, weapons to bring about positive so¬ 
cial change which would be effective so 
as to build the mental faculties of our 
children in an appropriate manner The 
visual media today pose a great challenge 
for book writers and publishers. It is es¬ 
sential for writers to know about child's 
psychology. 

Piaget’s work is well-known in the field 
of psychology. According to Piaget there 
are foui stages of mental growth The first 
one which represents the first two years 
of life IS called “Sensory motor stage" when 
the mental stmcture is mainly concerned 
with the mastery of concrete objects The 
second stage is from two to seven yeais 
which is called the "Pre operational stage" 
which concerns with the mastery of symbols 
from dreams, fantasies and the like. The 
third stage which is from seven to twelve 
years is called the “Concrete operational 
stage”, when the children are able to learn 
the numbers and relations and have the 
ability of reasoning. The last stage which 
IS from about 12 to 15 years called the "For¬ 
mal operational stage" is concerned with 
the clarity oi mastery of thought Since 
Piaget’s work is age specific it can have a 
real direction if it is used in the making of 
children’s books especially in India There¬ 
fore a writer should know in advance 
whether the child is ready for learning and 
for which kind of information and when. 

.After studying the Piagetian theory 
Ginsberg and Oppei have suggested that.- 


(i) the language and thought of a child is 
qualitatively different fi’om that of an 
adult 

(ii) The childien learn from activity therefore 
the books should be activity-based and 
activity-oriented. 

(iii) Sub]ect-matter should be matched to the 
child’s intellectual level 

(iv) Examples fiom a child’s environment 
should be used as examples to which a 
child can i elate to and not of something 
that a child has never seen or heard of 

Sensory experiences and concrete as¬ 
sociations which veiy much depend upon 
the nature of language, which in the Indian 
context is Hindi A maxunum number of 
books should be foi Hindi speaking sec¬ 
tions and other languages and for the 
population from the mial areas which foim 
appioximately 80 per cent of our total 
population. Such books which create scien¬ 
tific mterest among the students aie not 
available in abundance. 

Books about great scientists with their 
inventions should be made attractive so as 
to generate mterests This can be done by 
writing them m an enquiry mode and sup¬ 
porting them with colourful pictures 
Reading is one of the fundamental skills, 
which takes place right from the very begin¬ 
ning It is a process, a skill and an ability 
While reading, the reader, 

—interacts actively with the text written or 
printed 

— diaws on what knowledge he/she al¬ 
ready has stored in the memory and re¬ 
lates it to what the text says m the form 
of words and sentences, and 
—derives meaning from the text 

Normally the purpose of readmg is to 
get an overall idea of what the text is all 
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the text; to get the meaning of the text and 
for pleasure and recreation 

Developing reading habits among pupils 
should be one of the impoitant goals of 
education Although developing reading 
skill among children is,important, it may 
not ensure that they have developed a 
favouiable attitude towards reading, sound 
reading habits and vaiied types of reading 
inteiests. Unless reading interests and at¬ 
titudes are cultivated, you cannot bring 
about all-round development in the child 
Equally impoitant is to ensure availability 
of the right type of material. 

Vikram Sarabhai has aptly said, “A 
teacher has to provide the soil and the ovei- 
all climate and environment in which the 
seed (the child) can grow. One has to be 
a cultivator lather than a manufacturer” 
What can the teacher do for developing 
Reading Skills’'’ 

1. Help pupils to activate their receptive 
vocabulary by providing adequate op¬ 
portunities for expression—oial and 
written 

2 Ensure that they read a lot Reading helps 
not only in acquiring receptive 
vocabulary but also in tlie natural process 
of movement of vocabulary from recep¬ 
tive to productive use. 

3. Encourage children to bring new words 
to class which they come aci oss in con¬ 
versations, books, magazines, newspapers, 
news on T.V. and radio. Let each of them 
in turn bring the word. Allow the whole 
class to explore the meaning of the word. 
Many researches have been done in this 
area and fmdings have shown that: 

—Reading interests and academic achieve¬ 
ment of children are related 


— Intelligence of a child determines the 
leading interests. 

—The more the literacy interests, the less 
the anxiety 

— Improvement of school library facilitates 
the development of reading interest. 

—Exposure to books beyond textbooks 
help in developing reading interests 
among children 

An effective variable which deals with 
the academic underachievement in science 
of over and underachieving students is their 
attitude towards science. Attitude towards 
science is defined as the degree of positive 
or negative feeling towards the school sub¬ 
ject science A student who has associated 
positive feeling towaids science is said to 
like that subject and consequently makes 
more efforts to achieve a high score even 
in adverse ciicumstances. 

In ordei to develop a 'scientific attitude. 
It is essential that children should be ex¬ 
posed to the scientific awareness through 
relevant literature. The science teacher must 
discuss with the students certain scientific 
based concepts, which they observe daily 
like- 

1. Why does the sun look smaller than the 
earth? 

2. Where does the moon get the light from? 

3. What is family planning? 

4 What is gohar gas? How is it useful in 
our daily life? 

5. How do trees prevent pollution? 

6. Night blindness in clilldren can be pre¬ 
vented by eating certain types of food. 
What are they? 

7. Why is salt necessary for our body? 

8. What type of immediate treatment should 
be given to a person who has been af¬ 
fected by electric shock? 
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Many such siiuilai qhesLions can be dis¬ 
cussed with the children to aiouse theii 
cuiiosity The othei way can be that the 


teacher may disciiss oi a book may contain 
pictuies and ask the childien to lespond 
to the situations like, 








In the above pictuie, you may see some what they are doing? Whatever your answer 
people riding on an elephant and going maybe provide with reasons m a hundred 
hunting in the forest Do you approve of words The answer may be checked by the 

teacheis 
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(ii)Wlial do you observe in the following 
pictuie''' Give a desciiption ol wliatCvei 
you have obseiwd in the space provided 


What would happen if human beings 
weie to live in such an environment? 
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Editorial 


W E are pleased to offer you July 1997 issue of The 
Primary Teacher. This issue focuses on the teachers 
profession. The teacher’s role through different ages 
in different settings has always been different. There was 
the traditional concept of the teacher as Guru, Acharya, 
Upadhyaya, Shikshak The role of the present teacher thus 
stands challenged 

Collaboration is not defined by the fact that everyone 
does every thing but rather by the fact that everyone gams 
from interaction Shushmita Dutt shares some similarities 
and dissimilarities among the education systems operating 
and problems faced by E-9 countries 

In his article Dr. Rao emphasises the teacher’s role in 
enhancing enrolment and checking drop-outs in the primaiy 
schools through their outside role, influence on parents 
and community mteraction This qualitative research in eight 
primary schools of Andhra Pradesh shows relevance of 
the findings 

In the many examples of m-service training through Ek- 
lavya, Shikshak Samakhya, Shiksha Karrai, FEEL, Telecon¬ 
ferencing, Prof Aiora and Dr Singh explore practical 
strategies that have been developed. There is ample material 
with fruitful ideas foi the training of beginners as well as 
experienced teachers 

Teaching is continually changing and developing and 
will not look the same as it did some years ago. Dr Ediger 
outlmes a number of strategies that aie typical 6f what 
currently goes on m different classrooms at different places. 

In Di Jaireth’s article, the natuie of the changing world 
of girls education shows ways in which technology studies 
can be included in curriculum to prepare India for the 
entiy into twenty-first century 

Developments in lesearch ovei the yeais have been of 
several kinds. One development concerns the scope of the 
field of enquuy. Dr. Nagpal studies the relationship of 
cieativity and intelligence through thinking games on rural 
students at primary level 






Issues of 
Quality and 
Outreach: 
Syllabus of 
Three R's for 
First Three 
Grades in 
E-9 Countries 

SHUSHMITA Durr 


The meeting of E~9 countries on teacher tratnfng 
brought into focus some significant facts among 
the education systems operating m Egypt, Brazil, 
Bangladesh, Nigeria, Pakistan,"Mexico, Indonesia, 
China and India The meeting was a follow-up 
of the fomtein Meet in September 1995 wheie ex¬ 
periences were shared and country studies earned 
out for teacher training in core areas of Reading, 
Wnilng and Anthmetic This is a report of the 
presentation made at Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi 

T he recently concluded meeting of E-9 higfi 
population countries on teacher training and 
the Three “R’’s primaiy syllabus, at Vigyan 
Bhavan, New Delhi between 6-8 Februaiy 19^7 
biought into focus some significant areas of similarity 
and interesting dissimilarities among the education 
systems operating and problems laced by the nine 
countness ic. Egypt, Brazil, Bangladesh, Nigeiia, 
Pakistan, Mexico, Indonesia, China and India, in 
achieving universal elementary education. The meet¬ 
ing was a fall-out of the Jomtein Meet in Sepcembei 
1995 where it was agreed that there would be fuithei 
shaung of experiences among the E-9 Count! les foi 
mutual gain and benefit Following this, counliy 
studies had been undei taken in both teachei tiainmg 
as well as acquisition of skills and knowledge in the 
first three grades of school (syllabus) m the core areas 
of Reading, Wilting and Anthmetic Individual papeis 
were presented by the aulhoi s at the meeting followed 
by intensive discussions and sharing sessions. Tlie 
only exceptions were Brazil, which did not piesent 
an individual paper on primaiy syllabus (infoimal 
discussions were initiated by the countiy delegate) 
and the Indian paper which was not piesented by 
its authors. Finally the papers were synthesized and 
analyzed very effectively by Dr M Thormann , 
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A Commitment to QuaUty 

An interesting point was that all the 
countries under ^scussion were engaged 
in educational reforms in recent past Most 
of these were experimental changes at¬ 
tempting to relate skills and knowledge with 
the child's life expenences and seeming to 
move away from the traditional content, 
heavy, emphatically academic cumcula In 
Mexico The New EducationalModel(.\992') 
draws attention to children acquiring basic 
skills and abilities m readmg and wnng, 
relating mathematics to problem solvmg in 
daily life, linking scientific knowledge with 
health care and to the need to protect the 
environment. Similarly, Pakistan has tried 
to lighten the learning load by introducing 
a simplified and integrated syllabus using 
a single textbook for Language, Social 
Studies, Science and Islamiyat The perfoi- 
mance of children using these books is found 
to be higher. In Nigeria the National School 
Cumculum Review (1991) recommended 
wide langing changes in the pedagogical 
inputs, instructional materials, assessment 
and evaluation methods m order to support 
higher leainer achievement. These are, 
however, yet to be implemented. 

In Indonesia the conceptual underpin¬ 
nings of developments in primary education 
clearly identify the total development of the 
student as an individual, a citizen and a 
member of humanity. 

In India, the National Advisoiy Commit¬ 
tee (1992) had also examined the unneces- 
saiy learning load of the school syllabus 
and made lecommendations foi its i educ¬ 
tion. The Minimum Levels of Leai ning (MLL) 
document (1991) is a definite step by India 
to ensuie minimum learning outcomes tor 


all primary level students. This approach 
IS unique to the extent that the document 
delineates theiinal outcomes expected from 
primary education while allowing for the 
exercise of choice of instructional materials 

There is, therefore, ongoing effort in most 
countries that attended the meeting, to 
review the curriculum at the pnmary level 
with a view to making it more responsive 
to the child’s needs It is encouraging that 
while countnes are conscious of the need 
to extend outreach to achieve Universal 
Education for All, the need to maintain the 
quality of education being offered has not 
been lost sight of. 

The Constraints 

The pupil-teacher Ratio 

It was against this backdrop of a seaich 
for quality in piimary education that the 
counliy presentations weie discussed 
While achievements were noted and ap¬ 
preciated, the constraints to the achieve¬ 
ment of UEE were discussed with concern. 

Most countiies except China, Egypt, 
Brazil and Indonesia suffered from very un¬ 
favourable pupil-teacher ratio—Bangla¬ 
desh 63, Pakistan 4l, India 48 and Nigeria 
39 It is inevitable that the intensive pupil- 
teacher interaction lequired for effective 
learning to take place at the primaiy level 
cannot be possible undei these adverse 
conditions, Fuithei, conditions in uiban 
schools in Nigeria and Pakistan aie wcuse 
than the national averages, going upto 90- 
llOT m Nigeria On the othei hand luial 
aieas in Pakistan have latio as low as 16;1. 
The within countiy variations aie wide and 
It is meaningless to make situational analysis 
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according to national aveiages It also fol¬ 
lows that planning of interventions will in¬ 
quire to be worked out according to specific 
locations 

Teacher Training 

To add to the problem, the avei age num¬ 
ber of years of education-cum-training re¬ 
quired to become a primary school teacher 
in a ma)onty of these countries was about 
13 years (with an exception of Egypt) In 
many cases, therefore, the teachers are not 
sufficiently prepared to undertake the dif¬ 
ficult task of teaching large numbers of 
primary school children in one group or 
even of teaching children of^varying ages 
in a multigrade situation 

This also had an adverse effect upon the 
teaching strategies used by the teachers 
While most countries had clearly docu¬ 
mented policies with regal d to the direction 
of classroom processes and the expected 
outcomes of the system, it was difficult to 
ensure complete adherence to policy ex¬ 
pectations due to lack of teacher prepara¬ 
tion For example, the Fifth Syllabus issued 
by the State Education Commission, China 
(1993) lays out in detail the task, scope, 
stmcture and methods foi transacting the 
curriculum Indonesia has emphasized the 
use of diffeient methodologies such as 
questioning, discussing and explaining and 
Egypt stressed the acquisition of mmimum 
levels of concepts, knowledge, skills and 
values 

Similarly, Nigeria has laid out the objec¬ 
tives of primary education by behavioural 
teims—year, term, unit and weeks. 
Bangladesh has identified terminal com¬ 
petencies, activity-based strategies and con¬ 
tinuous assessment. 


But areas of concern and key issues m 
the achievement of these objectives m E-9 
countnes remained teacher competence and 
motivation, introduction of modem teaching 
methodologies, availability of tiained 
teachers for all subjects and support systems 
like school libraries and other teachmg aids 

Supervision and Monitoring 

Another factor compromising the quality 
of pnmary education common to a majonty 
of these countries was the difficulty of main- 
tainmg close contact with schools in remote 
and outlying areas This hindered pedagogi¬ 
cal support from reaching the teacher and 
also allowed for a situation where very little 
of monitoring actually took place. A known 
lack of ability to effectively supeivise the 
work of the teachers had brought about 
disheartening situations in many cases The 
delegates from Mexico mentioned that 
sometimes a teacher held at least two other 
jobs, thereby cutting into the energy and 
effort put into his/her teaching lespon- 
sibilities. 

Instructional Materials 

Quality of primaiy education is also de¬ 
pendent upon the availability and standaid 
of instructional mateiials This is specially 
true since textbooks are often the only learn¬ 
ing lesource available in the classrooms of 
E-9 countries. There are interesting varia¬ 
tions across countries and country specific 
problems m this area 

Bangladesh has a participatory system 
of textbook production coordinated by a 
committee of experts and a systematically 
worked out method of trialing them in 100 
randomly selected schools befoie introduc- 
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ing ihem in all the schools A single set oF 
textbooks is used across the counliy in the 
government schools. The system uses 
Bangla and English. On the othei hand, 
Mexico has not only the official language 
Spanish, but also some 33 othei languages 
and 52 dialects in which instiuctional 
mateiials aie to be produced Mexico is con¬ 
scious of the need to suppoit regional and 
subgioup cultuial identities and languages 
and, theiefoie, the exeicise is underway to 
pioduce textbooks in all the languages in 
use There are official recommendations foi 
the numbei of textbooks lequiied foi each 
subject foi each class and these have to 
be eithei tianslated oi piepaied in each 
language 

In Brazil, a number of textbooks have 
been approved and schools and individual 
teacheis aie fiee to choose horn among 
these Nigeua, lilce Mexico has a number 
ol languages and dialects in which to 
pi oduce books and has introduced a system 
of involving local experts in wilting and 
editing textbooks 

Howevei, all the counu ies felt that much 
IS still lequued to be achieved in the aiea 
of textbook development and pioduction 
In Indonesia, textbooks pioduced by 
pi ivate publishers wei e of poor quality. The 
pi oblem was compounded by the fact that 
government- produced textbooks weie in 
short supply. 

In China, it was felt that the textbooks 
content weie heavy placing unlaii buidens 
upon the childien It was also acknow¬ 
ledged that the boolcs lequiie moie illuslia- 
lions In India, studies show that leadibility 
of many textbooks in use need to be im- 
pioved, Textbooks in Nigeiia weie found 
to be generally dull, unattiactive and pooily 


printed and illustrated The books also con¬ 
tained many negative gendei stereo types 
which requned to be caiefully weeded out 

Medium of Instruction 

The medium in which piimaiy level in- 
stiuction is given is an issue closely linked 
to the production of textbooks and the 
availability ot trained teacheis m these lan¬ 
guages In tiibal dominated areas of India, 
for example, attempts are being made to 
develop a link oi bridge language between 
the local dialect used by the majoiity of 
the students and the mainstieam legional 
language and also to tiain the teacheis to 
use the dialects 

Ingeneial, it becomes cleai that the tiend 
IS towaids lecognizing the importance of 
using the home language m the early stages 
of education so as not to alienate and dis- 
couiage the childien of social/cultuial 
minoniies It has generally been found that 
this encouiages highei learner achieve¬ 
ment 

Studies m Nigeua wheie English is in¬ 
troduced at Giade 4 level, show that there 
is often fairly intense language mteiference 
between the Mother-tongue and English 
which IS thought to contiibute to reading, 
speech and writing disoiders 

Instructional Time 

While it was not possible to accuiaiely 
compai e instiuctional time available to the 
pi imaiy school leachei acioss E-9 Countiies 
due, to lack of information, it became deal 
following exchanges and discussions that 
theie was a mis-match between insti uction- 
al time planned and that which is actually 
available in the majority of Countiies The 
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effect of liansacling a hyllabius i^lanned on 
the basis ol a ceiiain length of .school 
calendei within a mucli .shoitc-i one would 
need to be examined, but it will be sale 
to assume that this can only have deliimcn- 
tal effects 

Discussions which took place at tlic 
meeting pointed to this being a common 
pioblem in most countne.s witlioui being 
acknowledged as such It was duscus-sed 
that in some cases the instiuctional lime 
available was almost a liundied lion is less 
than officially planned (oi 

learning Outcomes 

Finally the uliimaie objective of etluca- 
lion, the learning outcomes weie duscussed 
in the light of the seaicli loi cjuality in the 
piesence ol many const!amts While the 
majoiity of the counti ie.s acknowledged tl lat 
laising the levels ol learning acliievcnienl 
is an impoitant goal, much still is ictjuiiecl 
to be done in this aica. In China, a pioblcni 
laced has to do with the suucLuie ol tests 
used to evaluate learning outcomes The 
tests aie designed to test the acquisition of 
infoimation'iathei than leasoning, analyti¬ 
cal skills and concept formation which aic 
the desited outcomes ol education 'flius 
the te,sts are unable to judge whethci the 
desned outcomes aie being leached 

Learning ucluevemenis accoiding to the 
baseline .studies uncleriaken lor tlie inlio- 
duction of the Disliici PiimttiT Liducalion 
Piogiamme m India have shown that 
childien completing Class V have ma.steied 
le.ss than half the expected competencies 
The Cuiiiculum Development Cenlie con¬ 
ducted a study of the students' achievement 
and the achievements wcie piesented in 


teim.s ol the pcicentages cd .students who 
had leaint to leacl and wiile 

The New Educational Model introduced 
in Mexico m 1991 slies.sed the laising ol 
achievement and basic knowledge and 
abilities, using rnathematics lot piolilem 
solving as impoitant goals In Nigci ia it was 
found lliat Fiftli and Sixlli giade .studcnls 
weie unable to lead simple stonc.s in 
Youiba, the dominant Nigciian language 

Strategies for Action 

The meeting consideied tlie vaiious cun- 
sliaints laced by tlie H-b Countiles in then 
elloi Ls to meet tlie goals ol I IliE, and agreed 
lliat It now become.s necessary to takestoclc 
and chail out possible luluic slialegies (oi 
action 

While it is lecogni/.ed tluit learning 
achievement is an impoitant goal of educa¬ 
tion, It IS not the only aim; ihcielciie tJic 
bioadei connotation ol the tcim education 
may be accepted as the linal goal llius 
education must lullil all needs ol the cliild, 

1 e cognitive, aflective and psycliomoioi 
Education must also aim to olfei moic than 
inloimalion, it must diiecl ilsell to concept 
foiinalion, developing the ability to apply 
tins learning to new situations, analyse, 
leason and draw conclusions Education 
must intioduce llie tese ol .science and tech- 
nnlogyloi impioving the tjualily ol hie Fui- 
ihei, educalion must piovide the neccssai y 
expel lence to move lowai ds peace and hai- 
mony 

It was agieed that since detailed lecom- 
mendations in this legard could not be 
drawn up during the meeting, the respon¬ 
sibility was entilisted to the international 
consultants and UNESCO othcials 
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Some Thoughts on Further Action 

There aie, howevei, some areas in which 
sharing of information at the international 
level would be beneficial Inteiesting in¬ 
novations and expei iments have been car¬ 
ried out in the areas of management 
structuies, cuniculum modification to suit 
local needs, building linkages in the use 
of science and technology with the student’s 
daily life and environment and mobilizing 
the community to suppoi t education Most 
of these have produced positive results and 
raised learner achievement, though usually 
on a limited scale 

Two examples that immediately spnng 
to mind as inteiesting expei iments in India 
aie the Hoshangabad Science Experiment 
and Lok Jumbish Similarly, the Brazilian 
experiment of the community or stake 
holders electing the Headmas.ter is inter¬ 
esting, in that it ensures community par¬ 
ticipation in decision making Furthei, the 
candidates for Headmastership have to 


present a future perspective for the school’s 
development to the electorate and the elec¬ 
torate consideis this before casting its vote 

The success stories and the shaiing of 
failures within the E-9 CounU les would enable 
each to learn from the other, even use this 
for possible replication and adaptation It 
would be of interest to shaie such and other 
experiences, specially since in many ways 
the E-9 Countries share similar pioblems 
of lesouices and trained manpowei. 

The recently concluded meeting of E-9 
Countries on Teacher Training and Syllabus 
of the First Three Grades proved immensely 
useful in establishing a greatei undei- 
standing of commonalities and uniqueness 
of problems faced by individual! countries 
in achieving UEE Thei e is furthei need now 
to learn from experiments and innovations 
caiiied out to tackle or oveicome these 
problems and constiaints, often undei con¬ 
ditions and situations similar to those faced 
by others in the Gioup of Nine 


Teacher’s 
Role in 
Influencing 
Enrolment 
and 

Attendance 
in Primary 
Schools 

SUDHAKAR RAO 
Lecturer 

R RAVI KANTH 
Research Associate 
SCERT, Hydeiabad 


Hrjw can the teacher play his role in influencing 
enrolment and attendance in primary schools'' The 
question is relevant in the context of a large n u mber 
cjf nonstarters and dropouts. The authors have un¬ 
dertaken a research study to develop strategies of 
enrolment and attendance with a sample of eight 
schools tn Ranga-Reddy district of Andhra Pradesh 
Intervention programmes and collection of data 
through questionnaires, interviews and case studies 
followed by evaluation resulted in substantial im- 
I prouements. 

T he teachers aie special in each and eveiy way 
They mould the childien in attending schools. 
The roles which a teachei plays in the clas.S' 
loom and the teaching styles which he adopts aie 
varied The teachei’s behavioui will be deteimined 
by the natuie of his peisonality, his experiences and 
teaching situations in which he finds himsell The 
teacher is in between the world of adult and the 
world of childien The teachei is a "man amongst 
boys and a boy amongst men”, Today the teacher is 
expected not only to liansmil knowledge but also to 
cxploie the potential abilities of the students and 
develop them accoidingly, to become dcseiving 
citizens of a soveieign, seculai and democratic India, 
Most of the opinions, findings of leseaiches aie about 
the teachei's lole lowaids the development of a pupil 
who attends the .school In a countiy like India, the 
teacher's lolc should extend outside school activities. 
The following questions aiise when the lolc of a 
teachei in the society is thought oi' 

— Has the teacher any lole to play loi the children 
who do not attend the school''' 

—Does the teacher's role stop at a child's achieve¬ 
ment''' 

—What is his attachment to the society’ 

— Can the teachei influence paients to send then 
childien to school? 
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— Can the teachei attiact the drop-outs 
back to school? 

The answers to the above questions aie 
lelated to the teacher’s influence in the vil¬ 
lage, and beyond the foui walls of the 
school The teachei’s role in influencing the 
parents and pupils to realise the importance 
of education and to leceive light type of 
education at the right age has not peihaps 
been studied, as literature in this regaid is 
scarcely available 

Steps taken by the governments to make 
all children literate in accordance with the 
Directive Piinciples of the Constitution, 
thiough Universal Free and Compulsoiy 
Pi imary Education, has not yet yielded ex¬ 
pected lesults as good numbei of pupils 
aie not enrolled so fai There are pioblems 
hindering the progress in this legaid. 

The major pioblems of Universalisation 
of Piimaiy Education generally identified 
are 

—A large number of school age children 
aie not eniolled (non-staiteis) 

—Those who are enrolled, drop-out m the 
middle of the school couise pie-maturely 
(,di op-outs). 

74 83% childien diop-out of the school 
befoie they reach Class V in piimaiy schools 
Tens and thousands are under-acliievers. 
Tlaey lepresent tiagic waste of lesouices 
which oui countiy needs foi full pioduc- 
tivity. 

Seveial measuies have been taken by 
the government to oveicorae the pioblems 
by pioviding non-formal education and dis¬ 
tance education incentives. A number of 
projects such as Education For All, Girls 
Education, etc, are in progress One such 
project, which is of importance is the 


Andhia Piadesh Pi unary Education Pioject 
CAPPEP). 

APPEP is a new inteivention mtioduced 
in Andhia Piadesh with the objectives of 
impioving the quality in piimaiy education 
with human resource development and 
constructing classroom’s improved design 
and quality, and ultimately contiibute to 
achieve the goal of Univeisahsation of 
Elementary Education viz. universal enrol¬ 
ment and attendance of children and sub¬ 
stantial qualitative impiovement at the 
primary stage The HRD piogiammes aim 
at substantial impiovement in teachei com¬ 
petencies, and classroom piactices. The fac¬ 
tors of this component were training to 
teachers focussing activity-based teaching 
in the adoption of the six pedagogical prin¬ 
ciples 

—Pioviding leachei geneiated learning ac¬ 
tivities 

—Piomotmg learning by doing, discovei- 
ing and expei imenling 
—Developing individual, gioup and whole 
classwork 

—Providing loi individual differences 
—Using the local environment 
—Ci eating an inieiesting classioomby dis¬ 
playing children’s woik and organising 
it eflectively 

Not only on the academic fiont but also 
in other aspects the teacher,has to play an 
important lole I-Ie has a crucial role to play 
in the improvement of enrolment and at¬ 
tendance m the primary school How can 
the teacher play his i ole in influencing en- 
lolment and attendance in pi imaiy schools’'' 
The question is lelevant in the context of 
large number of non-starters and di op-outs 
Keeping the above m view, the writers took 
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up a study to get suitable answeis 

Purpose 

—To suggest ways and means to improve 
attendance and enrolment in primaiy 
schools 

—To study whethei it is possible to reduce 
diop-out 1 ate thiough teacheis inteiwen- 
tion. 

Objectives 

—To study the impact of tcacliei's intei- 
vention with pupils on attendance and 
enrolment 

—To study the impact of teachei's influence 
in involving the paients in the matleis 
of school, attendance and eniolmenl 

—To study whethei PTA meetings in¬ 
fluence the level of eniolment and at¬ 
tendance in primaiy schools! 

Hypotheses 

—Besides effective teaching, the teacher’s 
inteivention with the pupils has a positive 
impact on attendance and enrolment. 

—The teachei's influence in involving 
parents in the matteis of school has a 
positive impact on attendance and en- 
lolraent. 

—Regulai PTA meetings’ influence the level 
of attendance and enrolment. 

Action Plan 

—Identification of eight schools of similar 
chaiactensttcs in Ranga Reddy district, 

—Conducting experiments from June 1994 
to April 1995 

Theiesearch team decided to select eight 

out of sixty schools m seven mandals of 


Ranga Reddy distiict of Andhra Piadesh, 
which wei e experiencing high drop-outrate 
foi the pui pose of study The data i egai ding 
eniolmenl, average attendance, month- 
wise paiticulais regal ding SC/ST, child 
labour, parent association, diop-out lates 
class-wise for five years fj'om 1989 to 1994 
was obtained. The data was piocessed 
thiough Cohoit analysis beloie the schools 
weic reopened after summei vacation Eight 
schools weie identified among them aftei 
taking into consideiation the enrolment, 
drop-outs of SC/ST and child laboui, ad¬ 
missions and withdrawals duiing the month 
of June and July 1994 The paiticulais of 
identified schools aie shown in Table 1 
The experiment was conducted foi one 
academic year i e from July 1994 to Apiil 
1995 

Geneial feature.s ol the above .schools 
selected were 

1 They were experiencing heavy di op-out, 
enrolment and attendance pioblems. 

2. All the schools were under APPEP of 
Ranga Reddy distiict 

3 There was heavy drop-out late (above 
55%) especially m SC/ST and child 
laboui 

4 T'he PTA meetings were ii regularly oi- 
ganised and the lesponse was pooi 

5. Four schools were taken for the expeii- 
menl fiom Nawabpet Mandal, two fiom 
Shamshabad Mandal and other two fiom 
BaJanagai' Mandal having mral backgi ound. 

Toots of Experimentation 

— Cohort analysis for selection of schools 
—Information of enrolment, attendance, 
admissions and withdrawals eveiy 
month. 
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TABLE 1 

Particulars of Eight Primary Schools for the Study 

31. No 

Name of the Schoo} 
and Mandal 

Enroiment 

CSC/ST+CL) 

Dropout Rate 

% of scysT 

No of Teachers 

1 

Kaclicherla 

Nawabpet Mandal 

49 + 63 - 112 

above 50% 

44% 

2 

2 

Gate Vanampalll 

Nawabpet Mandal 

73 + 83 - 156 

- do - 

47% 

2 

3 

Meenarapalll Kalan 
Nawabpet Mandal 

54 + 79 - 133 

- do - 

41% 

2 

4 

Ek Mamidi 

Nawabpet Mandal 

93 + 202 - 295 

- do - 

45% 

5 

5 

Satamrai 

Shamshabad Mandal 

88 + 67 - 155 

- do ~ 

57% 

2 

6 

Shamshabad Harljanwada 
Shamshabad Mandal 

59 + 28 - 87 

- do - 

67% 

2 

7 

Hydeinagar 

Balanagar Mandal 

84 + 131 - 215 

- do - 

39% 

2 

8 

Feiozguda 

Balanagar Mandal 

+ 

1 

CO 

- do - 

40% 

2 


SC - Scheduled Caste, ST - Scheduled Tribe, CL “ Child Laboui 


—Interviews with irregular pupils, their 
parents 

—Questionnaire for the causes of not com¬ 
ing to schools from pupils, parents and 
teacheis. 

— PTA meetings 

— Case studies of irregular students. 

Steps Taken to Improve Attendance 

—Conducting orientation course for eight 
school teachers 

—Visits to schools, parents and pupils 
—Organisation of PTA meetings 
—Meetings with parents, pupils and others 
—Watching the progress of enrolment and 
attendance, etc. 

— Conducting interviews, case studies 
—Collecting questionnaires. 

As various educational commissions. Na¬ 
tional Policy on Education (NPE) 1986, 


Programme of Action 1986 exhort that com¬ 
munity participation in school activities is 
crucial foi the development of piimary 
schools, it was hoped that the teacher's in¬ 
fluence involving parents in the matters of 
schools has a positive impact on attendance 
and enrolment. 

The teachers were oriented to r ealise this 
important issue and to make it a point to 
have regular contacts with paients and dis¬ 
cuss with them the problems of schools 
and to seek their cooperation It was felt 
that such close lapport would have positive 
effect on the enrolment and attendance 
A conscious effort is made in all eight 
schools through the following inteiventions 
for one academic year to improve enrol¬ 
ment and attendance. 

The interventions strategies lead to, 

— Regular monitoring of the monthly 
lepoits of enrolment, attendance, admis- 
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Intervention at a Glance 


Strategies 
of - 

intervention 


Meetings 


^ With higher autliorltles 
DSE, D APPEP, D SCERT 

- - With Professors of 

Osmania Uiilvei-sily, SCERT, APPEP 

With District and Mandal Officials 

-► DEO Ranga Reddy, DMO Ranga Reddy, 

MEOs ot Balanagar, Shanishabad and Nawabpet 


Orientation 

Courses 



At Hyderabad, for the MEOs Balanagar, 
Shanishabad and tor teachers of 4 Project Schools 

At DIET Vikarabad, for the MEO Nawabpet 
and teachers of 4 Project Schools 

At 8 Project Schools. 


Visits 


-► By Research team. MEOs, Lecturers of DIET 

Vikarabad etc. to schools. Research Associates 
for PTA meetings etc 

..—» Visits by teacherfs) of a Project School to 
other Project School (s). 

Visits to meet parents, elders, pupils by 
—► teachers, members of research team etc. 


—► Monthly progress reports of enrolment and 
attendance, dropiouis etc 

—► Dates of PTA meetings and their reports 
—► Questionnaiies from teacheis, parents and pupils. 


Collection 
of data 


Interview Schedules from parents and pupils 
and recorded cassettes. 


*—► Case Studies and recorded cassettes 


Evaluation 


Pormatlve evaluation—study of the pi ogress 
fiom time to time (on going evaluation) 

Summacive Evaluation—study of the final lesult 
of the achievement of the project objectives 

Repotting—preparation ot the final report. 


sions and withdrawals in the schools 
selected. 

— Paient-teachei meetings were regularly 
conducted. 

— Questionnaires were given to the 
teachers, parent and irregular students 
to find out the causes relating to enrol¬ 


ment and attendance. The subjects 
responded promptly. 

—Interviews were conducted to indentify 
and provide remedies to the problems 
of eniolment and attendance 
—Information regarding case studies of ii- 
regular students who were brought back 
to schools were obtained. 
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The legular monitoring, and essential W) Percentage 9 % 

suppoit fiom reseaich team to the teachei “ increase 

tesulted in substantial impiovement of en- rtwcnarance 
lolnient and attendance was evident fiom in April i995 457 

the table given below 

CcD Dilference 86 

+ 9% - 

+ 582 - 

+ 442 - 

+ 140 - 

9% 

1039 

813 

226 

S! Emolment m June 1994 

No 

Admi':slons 

during 

1994-95 

Wtthdiawals Attendance/ 

during Enrolment 

1994-95 m April 95 

Percentage of 
increase 

1 . 63-161 124 

13+18-31 

8 + 18-26 

17 + 62 139 

22 %+ 2 % 

12% 

Sjtamiai 37 ^ 72 “ 159 



92 + 72 164 

5 %+ 0 % “ 3 %+ 0 = 3 % 

2 _ , 33 + 41 74 

Feiozguda 43 ^ 52-95 

7+24-31 

1+4-5 

49 + 71 120 

51+72 123 

30 %+ 73 % 

18% + 38% 

62 % 

29 % 

3 . 39 + 49 88 

Meenapalhkalan 

12+16-28 

2+3-5 

59 + 73 130 

58 + 81 139 

46%+ 50 % 
21 %+ 19 % ~ 

48% 

20% 

4 . 25 + 27 52 

lud.che.la^,.^,^g = g^ 

10 + 13-23 

2+0-2 

42 + 47 89 

53 + 61 114 

68% + 74% 
18%+27'%“ 

71% 

22% 

_ , , 170 + 189 359 
^ 223+ 240 "463 

42+81-123 

13+25-38 

227 + 254 481 

254 + 286 “ 540 

34% + 34% 

14%+ 19 % 

34% 

17% 

5 ... 56 + 61 117 

Hydernagar 72 + 121 = 133 

24+45-69 

27+52-79 

48 + 82 130 

69 + 114 “ 183 

- 14% + 34% 
- 4% + - 6% 

10% 

“-5% 

6 Harijanwada Shamshabad 

42 + 24 66 

56 + 31 87 

2+3-5 

0+1-1 

49 + 28 77 

58 + 33 91 

17% + 16 % 
4%+ 6% 

16 % 

5% 

^ Gate Vanampalll 

^ 65 + 70 135 

10+12-22 

4+3-7 

58 + 59 117 

71 + 79 150 

49 % + 26 % 
9%+ 13 % 

36 % 

11% 

8 . 64 + 121 185 

Ekmamidi_ _ - . 

82 + 178 260 

14+34-48 

3+1-4 

75 + 159 234 

93 + 211"" 304 

17%+31% 
13%+ 19%' 

26 % . 

14% 

„ , , 201 + 253 454 

275 + 419 694 

50+93-143 

34 + 57-91 

230 + 328 558 

291 + 436 727 

14% + 29% 
6%+4% 

22% 

’ 5% 

Grand Total’If 

498 + 659 1157 

92 + 174 - 266 47 + 82 - 129 457 + 582 1039 
545 + 722 ~ 1267 

23% + 32% 
9%+ 9% 

28% 

' 9% 

Progress of Enrolment and 

CdD 

Percentage 23%i 

+ 32% - 

28'% 


Attendance (1994-95) Number of PTA meetings held during 1994-95—56 


Enrolment 

tal In April 1995 

545 + 

722 

- 1267 

1b) 

In lune 1994 

498 + 

659 

- 1157 

(c) 

Diherence 

47 + 

63 

= 110 


Major problems Idenbfled for not attending schools as 
per questionnaire analysis. 

— Child labour 57% 

— Schoolsnotprovldedwithproperfacilities 60% 

— Poverty 100% 
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100 % 


m 


Identified iis per 

, Poverty 
^ Child.labotir 

^ .Looking after the other siblings 

house hold svork 

P9c.i»ge "I “ 

studies) 

39 pupils 

The oveiall lesulis show Inciease of at¬ 
tendance by 28 pet cent and enrolment by 
9 net cent in the selected schools, 

Povei ty, luck of pi'opei facilities at school, 
looking after siblings and household ac¬ 
tivities are major stumbling blocks for the 
cUldien to attend the school legularly 
SC, ST children (who aie socially and 
culturally backward) drop-out at Class I and 
II levels, The diop-out rate of other classes 
va,s not so alarming, 

Conclusions 

-Poveity, child labour, household woik are 


some of the prominent leasons foi diop- 
out, 

-Teacheis were able to involve com¬ 
munity in the activities pf the school tor 
its development 

—Teachers inteiaction with pupils, parents 
and elders had positive impact on en¬ 
rolment in schools. 

—Regulai PTA meetings had positive effect 
on improvement of enrolment and at¬ 
tendance in schools. 

The Slate government. Central govern¬ 
ment and vaiious organisations focus then 
attention towai ds the problems of univeisal 
elemeniaiy education particularly to aiiest 
drop-out rates especially among the SC, ST 
and child laboui, A number of suggestions 
are being given about the ways and means 
to achieve education for all, In this bioadei 
context the lindings of the present project 
aie relevantin the development of strategies 
ol enrolment and attendance, 
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Professional development of teachers is now con¬ 
sidered as the most significant intervention to im¬ 
prove the quality of school education Baseline 
achievement studies conducted by the NCERT and 
NIEPA have pointed out the inadequacy of training 
of teachers both pre-service and w-servtce. Prevail¬ 
ing in-service teachers training practices in Shtk- 
shakSamakhya Panyojna, Eklavya, ShikshaKarmi 
Project, theLokJumbish Project, FEEL and Telecon¬ 
ferencing have proved to be the torch bearers and 
have found to he effective 

D eclining school quality is a mattei ol seiious 
concern. Among the leasons tor the quality 
erosion ai e a drop in the quality of teacheis’ 
instiuction and peifoimance, deteriorating woik ctil- 
tuie, lack of incentives loi elfcctive performance, low 
teacher morale, etc, Teacher’s piofe.ssional develop- 
sient is now consideied as the most significant in¬ 
tervention to impiove the quality of school education 
This is based on the piemise that in-seiwice training 
improves teacher’s instructional peifpimance which 
in tuin influences pupils’ learning 

A considerable investment in terms of human and 
material resources is being made for pioviding in- 
semce education and training to teaching work force 
at primaiy level in the country, particularly in DPEP 
states. But very little is known about the quality of 
ti aining imparted to teachei s and the impact of ti aining 
on teachei’s classroom practices and pupils’ learning. 
Baseline achievement studies conducted by the 
NCERT and NIEPA in 1994 piesented a veiy dismal 
pictuie with regard to pupils’ achievement in Math¬ 
ematics and Language (mother-tongue) in primary 
grades This is a pointer to the inadequacy of training 
of teachers, both pie-seivice and m-seivicc Among 
the inputs which conti ibute to the quality of training, 
the most impoitant are the infiastiuctual facilities, 
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availabiliiy of necessaiy equipment., ap- 
propilateness of training content and 
inateiials and instiuctional approaches used 
in the pKJgiamme. Output ends of tiaining 
aie deteimined l)y inputs and pioccsses of 
tiaining. It has gencially been observed dial 
most of the ti aining programmes suHer liom 
inadequacy as well as inappropiiateness of 
these inputs. Besides, the liaming piocess 
is abysmally inappiopuate as training 
progiammes aie dominated by lectuics by 
trainers Tiainees are moie ot le.s.s passive 
listeneis. Reseaich indicates the trainees aie 
keen to participate actively in the training 
process To impi ove ttie quality of in-seivice 
tiaining, tiansactional appioaches, theie- 
fore, need to be effective What aie the 
piactices which have been found to be ef¬ 
fective in pioviding ciualily tiaining to 
piimaiy leacheis''* Some of these practices 
alongwith their salient (eatures are dis¬ 
cussed biiefly in the following paragraphs; 

□ Shikshak Samakhya Pariyojna 

□ Ek Lavya’s content specific, activity- 
based training of primaiy teachers 

□ Shiksha Karmi Project 

□ The Lok Jumbish Project 

□ The FEEL teacher piogramme 

□ Teleconferencing 

Shikshak Samakhya Pariyojna 

The Panyojna was launched in Badnavai 
block of Dhar district of Madhya Piadesh 
in September 1992 Now in operation in a 
number of districts in the State, its main 
objective is to piovide training to piimaiy 
teacheis to cieate conditions m the ciass- 
loom foi joyful learning with a view to 
achieving the goal of Universalization of 
Piimaiy Education (UPE) by 2000 AD The 


Paiiyojna is lun jointly by the UNICEF and 

the SCERT, Madhya Piadesh. 

Salient Features 

Salient feaiuies ol the tunning aspect oi' 

the Pai lyojna aic mentioned below in biief 

□ The tiaining of teachers is oiganised 
at the block level Its duiation is one 
day only. The numbei of tiainees in a 
programme vanes fiom 100 to 300 

□ Senior primaiy school teacheis act as 
liaineis 

□ The moi ning session of the pi ogramme 
stalls with songs, diamatizaiion and 
olhei lole playing activities by tiaineis 
themselves. Tiaineis demonstiate the 
use of caids, piclui es, cut-outs foi teach¬ 
ing nufnber and alphabets to pupils 
In the latter half day of the piogiamine, 
paiticipanls themselves make pocket 
boards, cards, pictuies of diffeienl ob¬ 
jects, etc. Trainees leain the lechnicjue 
of painting black lowei side of the wall 
of the classioom. The blackened poi- 
tion sei-ves as a blackboaid foi pupils. 

□ Ti ainees also leain to decoi ate the class¬ 
room 

□ Tiainees document folk songs, ihymes, 
and piepare charts and models useiul 
to make their leaching effective 

□ The tiaining methodology pioraoles 
team woik, coopeiation in learning as 
trainees leain from their senioi col- 

t 

leagues and liamers liom the trainees. 

□ Tiaining programmes aie entiiely ac¬ 
tivity-based, 

□ Rs. 200 to 500 IS piovided to teacheis 
pel class pel yeai to make then class- 
looms look moie atti active. 
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Appraisal of the Pariyojna 

Sludiesi have nol been conducted to 
determine the impact of training on pupils’ 
learning, However, a quick appraisal of the 
hmetioning of the Pai lyojna by the Regional 
Institute of Education, Bhopal in 1993 and 
the study by Preeti Shaima in 1995 revealed 
that the Pariyojna helped in environment 
building and increasing enrolment of 
children in schools. 

Ek Lavya's content specific and ac¬ 
tivity-based training of primary 
teachers 

Ek Lavya, a non-governmental oiganiza- 
tion, started training of primary teacheis 
fiom 1986, The main objectives of tiaining 
aie to; 

□ Fine-tune the skill of learning by doing 
approach 

□ Enrich teachei’s knowledge in different 
subjects 

□ Develop teacher's capability in under¬ 
taking action research 

Training Methodology 

Salient feature of the training methodol¬ 
ogy are mentioned below 

□ The tiaining of primary teachers is 
thi ough 3-tier Cascade model Training 
is first impaited to key persons who in 
turn provide training to resource pei- 
sons These resource persons provide 
training to primary teacheis 

□ The naming of key peisons and the 
lesouice peisons is as iigorous as that 
of pi imary teacheis The training of key 
peisons and lesouice peisons is of 10 
days and that of piimaiy teacheis 15 
days 


□ A group of trainees noirhally consists 
of 25 to 40 persons 

□ In ordei to minimise the transmission 
loss, the gap between training of key 
persons and the resource persons is al¬ 
most zero. 

□ The tiaining is activity-based. This is 
achieved by- 

(a) using local lesources, waste materials— 
stem branches, and leaves of plants, 
caidboaid, paper pieces, broken 
bangles, cups, plates, stones, nails, 
sand, chalk pieces, etc as teaching aids, 

(b) asking teacheis to lead aloud the tiain¬ 
ing mateiials one by one and also en¬ 
couraging them to explore activities 
which they can perform in the class¬ 
room. 

(c) providing training in simulated condi¬ 
tions A classroom situation is created 
in the programme One participant acts 
as a teacher and the otheis act as 
primary school pupils. The participant 
who acts as a teachei solves the prob- 
lem(s) posed by pupils 

Cd) encouiaging individual's reflective 
thinking 

Sbiksha Karmi Project 

The Shiksha Kami Project was launched 
in Rajasthan in 1987 with the assistance of 
Swedish International Development 
Authority (SIDA) to levitalise and expand 
primaiy education in remote and backward 
villages of Rajasthan Its main objectives are 
to overcome two significant problems of 
primary education—(a) teachei absen¬ 
teeism in schools located in remote and 
difficult areas and (b) poor emolment and 
high dropout of children paiticularly among 
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girls. The concept of Shiksha Karrni is based 
on the premise that a change agent specially 
in the field of education can work effectively 
if he/she belongs to the same locality. This 
appioach is impoitant paiticulaily foi vil¬ 
lages in remote areas, hilly tracts, etc. where 
it IS veiy difficult for an outsider to stay 
and to be accepted In such a situation, 
the qualifications of an individual are of 
lessei importance than his/her willingness 
and ability to function as a social worker. 
The selection of a Shiksha Karmi is made 
by the village community and the minimum 
qualifications prescribed for a school 
teachei are not insisted upon. The Shiksha 
Karmis run the centres for three hours a 
day. 

Salient Features 

Salient features of the training aspect of 
the project are: 

□ Shiksha Karmis aie provided tiaintng 
and academic support on a continuing 
basis. After selection, they are 
provided induction training. How¬ 
ever, his/her engagement as a Shiksha 
Karmi is dependent upon his/her pass¬ 
ing the training course successfully. 
The tiaining is residential in character 
and its objectives are to: 

□ increase the power of expression 

□ enrich their knowledge of different 
subjects 

□ improve pronunciation and spellings 

□, develop skills of using local materials 

as learning aids 

□ practise strategies to bring children to 
the school and to retain them; and 

□ develop competence to use stoiy tell¬ 
ing, poetry, songs, games and other 


activities for promoting pupils' learn¬ 
ing. 

Teachei absenteeism in Shiksha Karmi 
schools has become a thing of the past. 
The enrolment of students has increased 
significantly in the schools in compaiison 
to othei schools and many villages have 
attained the target of cent percent eniol- 
ment. Shiksha Karmi primary school, 
Ralawatan in Panchayat Samiti, Bandikni 
(Dausa) is one of them. It has been obsei ved 
that sympathetic and positive support 
coupled with rigorous monitoring by the 
supeivisoiy personnel in a compact area 
IS a crucial element for the success of the 
Shiksha Karmi Model It fuither suggests 
that enrolment of children can be impioved 
by bettei management, quality teaching in 
schools, establishing schools of convenient 
timings, community involvement and par¬ 
ticipation of parents. 

The Lok Jumbish Project 

Lok Jumbish Project is people's movement 
for providing prlmaiy education of a satis- 
factoiy quality to all children in Rajasthan, 
The project is also financed by the SIDA, 
the Government of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of Rajasthan, The major goal of the 
pioject is to achieve UPE within the shortest 
possible time through people's movement, 
The project envisages training of teachers 
as an impoitant tool for improving teacher's 
Instructional perforrnance In classroom and 
seeking pupil's participation. The major ob¬ 
jectives of training of teachers are to Ca) 
fine-tune teacher's competencies (b) en¬ 
hance their motivation and (c) establish 
linkages with cuiriculum and textbooks, 
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Salient Features 

Salient featuies of the tiainmg methodol¬ 
ogy aie 

□ The training of teacheis is through 
Cascade model (a 3-tiei model) 

□ Tiaineis aie closely associated with 
the development of ti aining modules 
foi teachers 

□ Non print mateiials—video films are 
used effectively in providing naming 
to both the tiainers and primary 
teachers 

□ Training of trainers and trainees 
(piimaiy teachers) is not ‘one shot’ 
affau It IS of recurrent natuie For ex¬ 
ample, primary teacheis aie provided 
training eveiy yeai for 10 to 12 days 
Besides monthly meetings are oiganised 
for them. Trainers, key resource per¬ 
sons and resource peisons, also get 
naming every yeai They rather un¬ 
dergo mid-year le-oiieniation also 

□ Training of teacheis is voluntary in 
character The teacheis are, therefore, 
not compelled to attend any ti aining 
pi ogi amme No action is taken against 
any one foi his/hei non-attendance. 

□ Tiansactional modality is pai ticipative 
and activity-based 

The FEEL Teacher Programme 

Aiminsights Academy for Intense Motiva¬ 
tion foi Identifying Natural Skills, Inde¬ 
pendent Giowth, Human Thoughts and 
Stiategies is an organisation at Mangalore 
which woiks foi the betterment of teaching 
community. It organises a number of 
pi ogi amines foi the purpose Of these 
piogiainmes, the Facilitating Excellence in 
Effective Leadeiship (FEEL) is organised for 


new teachers It is a human lesouice 
development pi ogi amme with special em¬ 
phasis on human relations skills. Specific 
objectives of the FEEL programme aie to 
—Help teacheis to improve theii skills of 
intei-personal communication 
—Help them to peiceive the need foi 
developing self-esteem of pupils 
—Help them to acquire the skill of develop¬ 
ing self-esteem in pupils 
—Influence teacher’s attitude towards coi- 
poiate punishment meted opt to pupils 
and to accept it as not needed 
—Help teacheis to understand why angei 
and violence associated with it should 
be avoided in a teacher student relation¬ 
ship 

—Show models of classroom inteiaction 
and management towards developing 
mind skills in children and 
—Develop human relations skill in 
teacheis Aiminsights is a self-financed 
institution and it does not leceive giants. 
It has, however, i eceived financial sup- 
poit from the Government of Karnataka. 

Salient Features of Training 

—Tiaming is organised on week ends so 
that the school does not suffer much 
—Training is meant for new teacheis- 
—Development of human relations skill in 
, teacheis in the context of classioom is 
emphasised. 

— A gieal deal of emphasis is laid on 
developing self-esteem and communica¬ 
tion skills among teacheis. 

—Training programmes aie stmctured on 
an expel imental learning—a methodol¬ 
ogy based on the faith that human ex¬ 
perience can be the best base foi any 
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learning Tiainees aic given cxcilkscs 
which they arc I'equirccl to do/pciioiin 
Non-correcUonal methods ol iii.stiuclion 
aie used lo all the stages in oider to 
aveit ciubhing paiUcipanls’ sell-esteem 
—Mind skills aie developed among 
tiainees. They undergo experiences of 
developing the skills among pupils 
dating the tiaining progiamme, 

—The tiaming ptogiamme has six lead 
themes—eflective leadership, human 
lelalions, fiecdom and punislimeni, com¬ 
munication, sell-esteem and mind skills. 
—Each PEEL piogiammc is of 80 liouis 
duiation Each batch consists ol alxml 
20 trainees. 

—Ti aasactionul approacl ics 1 ol lowed in the 
training piogiammes are—gioup dt.scu.s- 
sion, handing tml the presenialion 
.sheets, games, activities like building 
lower with thiee wooden l^locks, deal¬ 
ing design with given wooden iiieces, 
activities, etc. 

—Theie is an ellective momloiing of each 
p! ogi amine. 

Teleconferencing 

The model was used by tlie NtlERT lot 
pioviding tiaining to teacbcis undei 
'Piogiamme ol Mass Ouentalion of School 
Teacheis' (PMCXSTi and is also being used 
foi SOFT. In this special orientation ol 
pi'imaiy teacheis fSOPT) model, there is a 
liansmi,s.sion lo.s.s at dilleieni level with the 
ie,sult that the quality ol tunning ol teachers 
suffeis Teleconfeiencing is an allemate 
.strategy to the Cascade appioacli in tiaining 
teachers. It has been u.sed effectively in 
some developed countiics like the USA and 
I.siael to impaiL tunning to teacheis at a 


distance ihiough the telecommunication 
technologies The teleconferencing appioach 
to education was one way video and two 
way audio. Alternative strategies ior distance 
education using vai lous combination of some 
of tile telecommunication technologies 
have laigcly been lound Lo be ellective. 

The NCERT Experiment 

In 1991), the NCERT used the telecon- 
leiencing model to provide m-seivice ciain- 
ing lo pnmaiy teachers loi one week undei 
the SOFT piogiamme The training 
metl lodology involved using one way video 
and two way audio intei action loi impai ting 
training to piimaiy teachers of single lan¬ 
guage group by ci eating a statewide clas.s- 
1 f)om 'i'l le piogramme coveied85() teacheis 
at 20 distiict centies m Kainalaka Teachers 
undeigoing training used Straight Tiunk 
Dialing (STD) on telephone lo put question,s 
U) expeiL penalKsls Theii ie.spon.ses weie 
luinsmiUed live horn die studio ol the Indiia 
(lancilii National Open University (IGNOU) 
whicli had an uplink widi a tianspondei 
on an INSAT Satellite and was operated by 
tile Indian Space Reseaich Organization The 
evaluation ol the piogiamme revealed that 
the conceptual undeistanding of the pai- 
tidpating teacheis impiovecl signihcantly, 

Implications 

Given below aie some leatures of effective 
training piactice.s, In-scrvicc training agen- 
cie,s need to incoiporale these featute.s in 
theii inuning piactice.s. This is likely to im¬ 
prove the quality ol training being impai led 
to teachers, 

— Association of trainers with the pioduc- 
tion of training mateiials 
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_Training of trainers as rigorous as that 

of the trainees 

— Recurrent training instead of 'One Shot’ 
tiaining 

—Use of both the print and non-print mode 

_Use ofsenioi primaiy teacheis as tiaineis 

—Participative and activity-based training 

—Tiaining of teachers m decoiating the 
classioom 

— Use of local mateiial for pieparing aids 
foi iacilitating learning 

— Creating opportunities for leflective 
thinking 

—Emphasis on developing human lela- 
tions, self-image and mind skills among 
teacheis 


—Tiaining teachers in using folk songs, 
rhymes, stories, poetry, games and other 
activities for facilitating learning 

— Building capacity of teacheis in under¬ 
taking action research 

— In a Cascade model of naming, gap be¬ 
tween key resouice persons' ti aming and 
lesouice persons; lesource peisons train¬ 
ing and training of pi imaiy teachers need 
to be reduced to zeio 

—Stmctuiing trainmg progiammes on ex¬ 
periential learning 

—Rigorous monitoring of quality of training 
of teachers 

—Use of teleconfeiencing mode in training 
teacheis, 
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The purpose of wHUng this paper is to provide a 
model in teaching social studies. The model may 
be used to fit any nation, area or region being 
studied by pupils in the social’ studies. Project 
methods represent an activity-centred curriculum. 
Ihe student is active participant, rather than 
a passive recipient of facts and information. 

A ctive participation in the social studies em¬ 
phasizes strong learner involvement in choos¬ 
ing goals, activities and experiences, as well 
as appraisal procedures The social studies teacher 
becomes a guide, stimulator and resource person, 
not a dispenser of subject matter, Project methods 
of instruction place stress upon the student being a 
tesponsible in establishing'goals, plannirig to attain 
goals, implementing the plans as well as evaluating 
the quality of the project. 


The Project^ Student and Teacher 

A stimulating learning environment is needed to en¬ 
courage students to select a project on an individual 
basis or as a committee endeavour. Quality bulletin 
board displays objects on an interest centre and care¬ 
fully chosen audio-visual aids as learning activities, 
can become motivators for learners to j^ursue antjr 
develop a project. Student^ receive Ideas for project 
development when pursuing ongoing lessons and 
units of study. After viewing and discussing'matefials 
in the clas.sroom settlpg, qljestions are raised by 
learners,- Each qpestiorl becdjpes purposeful due to 
students having an Inward desire to learn, To pursue 
the purpose-, students need to plan sequentially what 
to do to attain the purpose or solve the identified 
problem. Well developed plans are needed, What is 
planned needs to be carried out to completion. Effort 
and ingenuity are necessary in working toward task 
completion. Cariying out the plans then would come 
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in sequence, after the planning component 
A creative being perseveres and does not 
give up along the way when pursuing a 
task to completion, A final step is to evaluate 
the completed project. There aie selected 
criteria to use when evaluating the pro|ect 
Among others, the following criteria appear 
salient 

1, Was neatness and accuracy involved m 
the completed project? 

2. Did each committee member actively 
pursue responsibilities on the committee? 

3 Were committee members able to work 
harmoniously with each other? 

4 How would committee members operate 
if the pioject would be done differently? 

5 Did each membei of the committee 
achieve as optimally ^s possible? Specific 
piojects will now be discussed in stress-^ 
ing a unit of study, such as the Middle 
East 

1. Students with teacher guidance could 
make a model of the Mosque of Abraham 
in the city of Hebion A caidboaid box 
measuiing 12 inches wide by 18 inches long 
with a height of ten inches may be used 
The Mosque originally was built as a foi Uess 
in the days of the Roman Empire, ap- 
pioximately 2000 years ago A minaret can 
be designed and cutout fiom the sciap 
caidboard (Fiom the minaiet, devout Mus¬ 
lims are called to piayei five times a day). 
The minaiet is then attached to the box 
lepiesenting the Mosque, Reputable en¬ 
cyclopedias contain pictures of the Mosque 
of Abiaham Inside the Mosque aie tombs 
of the patriaichs Abiaham and his wife 
Saiah Isaac and his wife Rebecca as well 
as Jacob and his wife Leah A Mosque is 
a place of woi ship foi devout Muslims Mus- 
lim§ face toward Mecca in Saudi Aiabia, 


the birthplace of the Prophet Mohammed, 
when praying 

2 Learners might plan with the teachei 
how to portray the Church of the Nativity, 
located m Bethlehem, Thus, a mural might 
be planned and completed, using a vaiiety 
of art media. This church has its importance 
as the place wheie Christ was born, ac¬ 
cording to devout believeis in the Chiistian 
religion Bethlehem is located 13 miles 
north of Hebion. The mural can be ex¬ 
hibited along with the Mosque of Abiaham, 
among other class projects, developed by 
students Students from othei classiooms, 
as well as parents, should be invited to ob¬ 
serve that which the students have com¬ 
pleted Selected audio-visual aids provide 
visuals and hisloiy of the Church of the 
Nativity 

3. Students with teachei guidance may 
plan a model ol the wall around east 
Jerusalem A cardboaid box may be used 
to poitiay the wall. With pi opei safety niles, 
the box may be cut so that the top shows 
the contoui of the walled city Students can 
use a wateicoloui brush with blown 
tempeia paint to show the natural lock in 
the wall The wall aiound east Jerusalem 
IS two and one-half miles in length It was 
built in 1542 when the Ottoman Empire 
ruled the land of Palestine Openings in 
the wall maybe cutout to show well known 
gates such as the Damascus gate, Heiod's 
gate, and the Jaffa gale. Much leseaich can 
be completed by students to learn about 
the long histoiy of east Jemsalem, as well 
as many othei well known sites in the land 
of Palestine. Studying the histoiy of these 
gates, especially the Golden Gate, can fas¬ 
cinate many students 

4, Students may make a lelief map of 
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Palestine using an equal mixture of Hour 
and salt, adding enough watei to make a 
thick paste, Tlie mixtuie should be placed 
on a piece of plywood, 18 inches by 24 
inches On the relief map, studenLs may 
shape the Dead Sea, located approximately 
1300 feet below sea level The Dead Sea 
has no outlet, thus making for '25 per cent 
salt and mineral content in its waters Tfie 
Sea of Galilee, located 67 miles noitli, 
provides water foi the Dead Sea. It has fi esh 
watei Thejoidan Rivei connects the Sea 
of Galilee in the noith with the Dead Sea 
in the south The Joidan Rivei winds like 
a iibbon and is appioximately 200 miles 
in length with its curves and tuins. The 
Sea of Galilee is about 600 (cet below sea 
level Thus the muddy watei liom the Ior¬ 
dan Rivei flows rapidly from the Sea of 
Galilee to the Dead Sea in its lapid descent 
These geogiaphical facts make for a fas¬ 
cination of theii vety own when students 
make a relief map of the land ol Palestine 
These, among othei geographical features 
of Palestine, can be placed by students on 
the lelief map. 

Place geography activities arc also vital 
foi learners to participate in On the above 
named lelief map, students may put in the 
location of Jerusalem East Jerusalem has 
a fascination of its veiy own It is a walled 
city with walls two and one-hall miles in 
distance to sun ound it. Approximately, live 
miles south is the city oi Hethlehem, The 
Church of the Nativity is located on a hill 
in Bethlehem, Inside is the grotto area 
where, according to devout Ghilstians, 
Chiist wasboin OuLsidc ol Bethlehem, the 
Shepheid’s Fields ate located. These lields 
are owned by the YMCA and symbolize 
the place where angels announced the bath 


of Christ to shepheids, according to devout 
believeis in Christianity Othei familiar cities 
to place on the relief map include Hebron, 
Jerusalem, Samaria, Jeiicho, Bethany, Haifa 
and Tel Aviv The histoiy attached to each 
city and village is veiy important to the land 
wheie thtee religions weie born 

5. Students with teacher guidance may 
make dioramas. A three dimensional model 
is then made of selected sites The western 
wall, also called the wailing wall, is located 
inside the walls of east Jerusalem. The 
western wall is the only remnant of the 
ancient Jewish temple, according to devout 
bclieveis in Judaism This wall dates back 
to the days of Heiod the Gieat, ap¬ 
pioximately 2000 yeais ago The western 
wall is used for worship services by devout 
believers in Judaism. By studying models 
of and reading about the wall, students can 
make a diorama. 

A second dioiama to make would em¬ 
phasize the Dome of the Rock, a Muslim 
Mosque (built 691A D.) located diiectly east 
of the western wall Appioximately, 100 
yards soutli is the Mosque El Aksa (built 
706 A D.). Between these two mosques, ac- 
coiding to devout Muslims, tlije prophet 
Mohammed ascended into heaven an(i 
returned back to eaith again The Dome 
of the Rock and the Mosque El Aksa are 
located inside the walls of east Jerusalem 
Right on the cast side of the wall of 
Jciusalcm is the Golden Gate. This is the 
only gate that is closed on the entire wall 
sui rounding east Jerusalem The Golden 
Gate will remain closed until the Messiah 
lelurns to earth again, accoidmg to devout 
Muslims, Chiistians and Jews. By and 
through studying models of all these scenes 
fiom diveise leference sources, students 
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can leceive inlomation on constructing 
replicas foi the dioramas, 

A third dioiama to make could be the 
Mount ol Olives, located appioximalely two 
miles east of the Golden Gate. Accoiding 
to devout Christians, Christ ascended into 
heaven from the Mount ol Olives A 
mosque, the Ascension, is located on the 
Mount of Olives. A model of this mosque 
can be made by students with tcachet 
guidance There aie 105leligiousstructuies 
on the Mount of Olives such as the Russian 
Oithoclox Church, the Russian Chinch of 
Maiy Magdalene, The Church ol All Nations 
with the Gaiden of Geihseinanee, and the 
Augusta Victoria Hospital, As ;i project, a 
committee ol students may desiie to le- 
search a few of these stiiictures and develop 
a wiitten lepou on the results, The com- 
mittee might wish to piesent their findings 
to the entire class, With quality icf'erence 
sources and illustrations, students may 
develop a leport to the class which is in¬ 
teresting land stimulating. 

In Closing 

A project means of instruction can provide 
a very rich curriculum to students, Thus in 
a unit on the Middle CavSt area of the world, 
students may show the following in project 


lorm, the Mosque ol Abraham, the Chuich 
ol the Nativity in Bethlehem, the w'all aioiind 
east Jerusalem, a map ol the Holy Land, 
the Dead Sea, Sea ol Galilee, the [oidan 
Rivet, the Shepherd's Fields, the We.stein 
Wall, the Dome ol the Rock, the Golden 
Gate and the Mount ol Olives, 

Pioject methods used to show the above 
named content included the lollowing, 

1. making models 
1 developing muials. 

3. constiLicting a reliel map 

4 doing dioramas, 

5 emphasizing pencil sketching 

6. planning puppets and marionettes 

7. stiessing papiei’mache work, 

8. participating in lesearch endeavours. 

Each student needs to achieve a,s op¬ 
timally as possible in knowledge, skills and 
attitudes objectives when participating in 
the pioject method As piojects are con¬ 
structed and developed, much reading and 
writing are involved, Arithmetic is used to 
measure projects planned and implemented, 
Principle,s of science itre brought in when 
learning about ihedeaol Galilee, the Jordan 
River, and the Dead Sea Art woi'k is em¬ 
phasized within the framework of making 
models, murals, and diorama,s, Truly an in¬ 
tegrated Interdisciplinaiy curriculum is tl'ien 
in evidence. 
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In the social context there has been, practically 
mghgihle input for girls as far as technology is 
concerned. To prepare girls for participating into 
technology of twenty Jlrst century, it becomes im¬ 
perative that schools should explore technology 
studies as a new discipline and as the curriculum 
innovation of future advantage. Technology studies 
would help build the self esteem of girls, train them 
to have their full control on life and e.xplore many 
more myths about them for a healthier society, 

T he fuel ihat the Third Woild couniiies me 
lagging behind from the developed nations 
due to lack in the know-how of advanced 
technology is well known. It is the technology which 
bi ings about tremendous change in the economy of 
a countiy. To piepaie India foi 21st century and to 
bung it at par with the developed countries, a due 
emphavsis is being given to technology by the Govern¬ 
ment of India 

The world of technology is the world of men. Theie 
has been practically negligible input for technology 
for gills as far as the social context is concerned 
Many gills do not consider a careei foi themselves 
in technical iields. They feel less confident of then 
abilities to work in those fields. Most of the time, 
gills aie ignoiant about the naluie ol' woik involved 
in the technical fields Schools therefoie should ex¬ 
plore it on a pilot basis and know moie about this 
area of technology studies as a pait of the cuiiiculum 
and make an effort to let it emeige as a new discipline 
oi subject. Technology .studies could well be an in¬ 
novation of school curriculum foi the 21sl centuiy 
It would be a step towards social reality, a via media 
for injecting scientific awareness among masses and 
tlie safe road lowaids technological advancement fot 
a gicatei economic lecovery m the counliy. 

Technology studies may appeal as a buzz woid 
as far as the school cuniculum ts concerned. This 
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would be a new aiea in school education 
paiticLilaily in the context ol' giils, Tecli- 
nology studies as a new discipline in school 
cun iculum will have an impact on the minds 
of gills. It will ceitainly enhance their caicei 
ojotions It may also cultivate in them a taste 
lor technology-based issues and build extia 
skills to handle pioblems Spatial abilities 
and capabilities will get advanced. High 
technology-based knowledge skills will 
piomote gills and women as equal paitneis 
with boys and men in the woild of tech¬ 
nology of next centuiy The studies would 
help gills to have then own contiol on then 
lutuie, impiove then status in .society, ex- 
ploie many moie myths about giils which 
aie pievalent in the conservative, traditional 
society and develop io them a high positive 
sell esteem 

What kind of cuii iculum input should 
go into technology studies is a mattei ol 
adopting well balanced approach and 
strategy which must catei to the needs of 
gills .Technology studies must focus 
towards attitudinal change of the society 
and Its people It should bring in novel 
ways ol approaching the pioblem and 
should have various alternatives for solving 
the pioblems A light kind of infrastiuctuie 
could be developed for training of teachers 
to teach technology-studies Tiade teachers 
and teachers fiom the industry could be 
invited on a contract basis and be employed 
loi the new subject even pait-time Also 
the Socially Uselul Productive Woik 
(SIJPW) 01 the ciafts’ teachei could join 
hands foi fuitheiing the couise 

Team-teaching, cooperative learning and 
working in groups could become the en¬ 
couraged practices for making giils com- 
1 01 table with the subject Value of time by 


assigning tasks within time fiame could be 
imbibed Woik-exjaencnce piogiammes, 
video, lilms, interviews, extia-inural lec- 
Ltiies, exclusions, visit foi museiims and 
held visits could be the built-in techniques 
Games, inviting women and men as role 
models, cxpciimentation, mantaling and 
dismantling of toys and equipments and 
piepaiing models might be included as a 
part ol the classioom activity. The aware¬ 
ness towaids the power of language, ex¬ 
pression, presentation and hands-on 
experience could be gcnciated Problems 
could be tackled coming liom within the 
gioLip and from local need based situations 
The content loi technology studies could 
include kite-making, gardening, weaving, 
textile designing, interior designing, setting 
up a ladio-station, working on I’V centre, 
.supplying electiicity, making cages and 
liaps foi animals, piepanng models ol lock¬ 
ets and aeroplanes, ecosystems, fish 
aquaiium, creating ailificial snow, eiupting 
of volcano, setting up a small industiy and 
so on Small scientilic projects like making 
a biogas plant, smokeless cbulahas, sglar 
coolei, and othei projects related to Indian 
conditions and system could go into the 
studies of technology, The standaids and 
the age of the giil-pupil could be taken 
caie of. In the Indian context, infiastiuctuie 
foi technology studies in schools can be 
built by pioviding low-cost technical 
maleiials like mechano, biaino, blocks and 
lego-kits, etc 

Lego technique could be one of the 
methods to explore the technical minds of 
gills. Lego technique kits like othei science 
kits can be made available to schools The 
teachers need to identify this behaviour and 
create an environment loi girls to build con- 
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lidenceonlegoUseofcomputeiandcom- 

putei-giapbics is another veiy important 
Diethodwtiuildtechnicalskillsamonggiils. 
Tliepurposeofall the piojccis along with 

lego technique and computer giaphics is 
to develop high order tliinking and spatial 

skills among giils, The girls then get an 

opjxirtunitytoenterintotliefieldsofiobntics, 
space-science, astiophysics and so on. The 
response of children by exposing tliem to 
technical fields in a self learning, creative 
style with peers can be expected to be inucli 
liighei, yielding good results, 

Such an experiment had stalled in many 

schools ofVictoria, New South Wales and 

Queensland in Australia. The feedback is 
positive. Anumber of such projects are under 
opeiation in the U.K. and the U.S A. Tech¬ 


nology studies may not diffei fi om the situa¬ 
tion already there. The only difference will 
he the processes as related to the social 
context. 

In the light of the above piescntation at 
the UNESCO-sponsoied workshop on'UPE 
for Gills' held at NCERT from 21-26 August 
1989, the House agreed in principle to the 
needs of girls for technology studies. The 
House recommended the inclusion of tech¬ 
nology studies into the present school cur- 
iiculum The House was of the opinion that 


lioard' scheme already being implemented 
by Government of Indiafoi theachievement 
of the Universalization of Elementaiy 
Education by the turn of 21st century 
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The Indian teacher educator has been experiment' 
mg with many indigenous models. The author In 
the present study tries to e.xplure the possibility of 
developing creativity and cognitive thinking in 
terms of academic achievements in a rural class¬ 
room through thinking games as advocated by 
"Genevan approach and objective-based teaching 
models". This in turn is a conversion of “Bloomian 
objective-based evaluation model" into an objective 
based model called Advanced Curriculum Mode! 
of Cognitive Learning (ACMCL). This paper Is an 
empirical comparative evidence of the efficacy of 
these two approaches in a rural primary school. 

I T IS ii common belief ihaL a tight factual syl¬ 
labus delivered by teacheis aie not the ideal 
conditions foi producing divergent thinking, 
Some Ameiican psychologists, notably Toiiance 
( 1962 - 6 'i) and his associates tin ough their vai lous pub¬ 
lications diewthe conclusion that pai ents and teachens 
actively curb cieative behaviour in the young because 
it is too tioublcsome to develop it and at the same 
time it is veiy time consuming The inquiring child 
needs jilenty of attention; his ejuestions aie frequently 
difficult to answer in simple language, sometimes em- 
bari assing, while his unskilled hands lead to messiness 
and disoidei 

In schools the teacheis have a tendency to make 
unnecessaiy ligid instiuctions in the process of defin¬ 
ing the appropiiate learning in the name of modem 
methods of teaching As teacheis, theli main inteiest 
should be focussed on patterns of learning and the 
ways of teaching, facilitating child's thinking in the 
right diiection. Keeping this objective in mind, an 
attempt was made to study the efficacy of two such 
open ended approaches in the development of con¬ 
cepts of science in the childien of the luial areas It 
has been obseiwed that these young childien easily 
loose theii inleiests in schools as the teaching methods 
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lackpiopci molivalinn 'I'lic tiini iii It'achoi 
offen seems to coniplolu tlio syllahu.s l)y 
the easiest and quickest aiijiroucli :ind tlie 
paients are illiterate to do the ncedlul Kii 
theii wards 

The two methods ol teat, lung arc undei 
consideration- “Objective-based teaching 
and teaching ihiougli thinking games" as 
theorized by Piaget and explained and ex¬ 
pel imented upon by Purth (ld70 and 197')) 
The objective-based leaching is bas-ed on 
ACMCL which has its' inception in liloom's 
taxonomy and its significance is lliat it em¬ 
phasized on the development ol those cog¬ 
nitive abilities such as reasoning, 
inteiprelation, veiification, etc In ACMOL, 
learning experiences (piocesses) are in¬ 
tegrated with learning outcc imes (pn idutls). 
In other woids, learning piocesses aie 
linked with the objectives expected to be 
attained This is‘a model which c'an easily 
be used in the actual classroom for develop¬ 
ing creativity and intellect 'I'he signilieance 
of the ACMCL has been emphasized to 
develop the mental piocesses' through con¬ 
tent and multiway interactions among 
teacheis, students and teaclnng learning 
material The strengthening of the thinking 
process is essential as it forms the basis of 
learning of any concept. I’urth (1970) had 
developed a few thinking games which can 
help the child to develop stable concepts 
of space, lime, relations, classes and com¬ 
binations. 

According to Piaget, the child is not pas¬ 
sive, he is active, curious, dynamic and ex¬ 
plorative. Keeping this in 'mind a great 
variety of sensational and perceptual ex¬ 
periences can be arranged in some sort of 
Order which facilitates the intellectual 
development and presented in the foi'm of 


simjole games, Tliiough playing, teaching 
becomes an inteiesting activity and a child 
deiives immense plca.suie from it ‘The 
(.liild Study Unit' of the NCERThas prepai ed 
vai ioii.s types of educational toys and think¬ 
ing games with a view to evolve betlei 
leadiing-leai ning process 

The present study aims to find out a 
.suitahic method of teaching science to the 
students of the mial areas 

Purpose of the Study 

1. T'o study the lelative effectiveness of ob¬ 
jective-based teaching (OBT), teaching 
thiougli thinking games (TTG) and tradi¬ 
tional method of teaching (TMT) for the 
luial students of piimaiy level to develop 
cieativily and achievement in Science, 

2. To study the relationship of cieativity 
components and intelligence at primaiy 
level of ruial students 

A To study the lelationship ol cieativity 
and achievement at primaiy level of lural 
students 

4. To study the lelationship of socio¬ 
economic status (SES) to cieativity, intel¬ 
ligence and achievements at piimaiy level 
of lural children 

Hypotheses 

1 , There is no relationship of achievement 
and methods of teaching, i e OBT, TTG 
and TMT. 

2 There is no relationship of creativity com¬ 
ponents, ie., verbal fluency (VF), veibal 
flexibility (VX), verbal originality (VO), vei¬ 
bal total (VT), figural elaboration (FE), 
figural originality CFO) andfiguial total (FT) 
to methods of teaching, i e, OBT, TTG and 
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TMT science to mial students at primary 
level 

3 There is no lelationship of intelligence 
and methods of teaching science to rural 
students at primary level 
4. There is no intei lelationship of SES, in¬ 
telligence, achievement, creativity com¬ 
ponents and methods of teaching science 
to ruial students at primaiy level 

Design and Sample 

The piesent study was a lesult of a pre-post 
expeiimental design which consisted ol 
thice types of vaiiables' 

\ Independent variables or tieatment vari¬ 
ables—three methods of teaching, i e. 

(a) OBT 

(b) TTG 

(c) TMT 

2 Dependent vaiiables, 1 e, 

(a) Achievement in science 

(b) Creativity components 

3 Concomitant vaiiables 
(a) Intelligence 

fb) Socio-economic-status (SES) 

SAMPLE' Sixty-six students of Class IV of 
Antah village, Kota Distiict, Rajasthan, 
TOOLS 1 Self-made achievement test in 
science 2 Colouied piogiessive matrices 
3. Culture fail test of intelligence 4. 
Creativity test' two tests were used. Non¬ 
verbal creativity test of Wallach Kogan. 5 
S ocio-economic-status. 

Methods of Teaching 

1. OBT' Specific objectives weie laid and 
the lessons were accordingly taught This 
was in accoi dance to the ACM CL. The ob¬ 
jectives weie as follows; 

CD Knowledge lecognition, recall 


(ii) Understanding seeing relationship, 
citing, disciimination, classification, intei- 
pretation, verification and generalization 
(ill) Application reasoning, formulating 
hypothesis, establishing hypothesis, m- 
feience and piediction 

Smee OBT is behavioristic in outlook based 
on specific categorization, a teachei can 
manipulate the specilic mental pi ocess easi¬ 
ly by providing su itable leai ning expei lences 
2. TTG- Emphasis was to cieate thinking 
enviionment whei e childien play andleai n 
Furth (1970) designed various games and 
play sequences to develop child's thinking. 
ability In the present study the following 
thinking games were compiled and sup¬ 
plemented along with the content of the 
science textbook 
(l)Piobability games 
GORecognition by touch 
(iiOVisual spatial games 

(iv) Communication games 

(v) Games foi sorting and classifying 
(vOVisual thinking games 

(vii)Games pi epai ed by the Child Study Unit 
of NCERT. 

3 TMT' The teaching thiough the conven¬ 
tional method by the concem'ed teacheis 
of science to the students of Class IV, strictly 
according to the textbook method, wheie 
the child is just a passive recipient of 
knowledge 

Statistical Analysis of Data 

Various statistical techniques have been 
used to analyze the data of the pie and 
post-test of the thiee groups under study, 
i.e , Expeiimental group I (OBT N=22), Ex¬ 
peiimental group II (TTG N=22) and Con¬ 
trol gioup III (CG N=22) 
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Both pauimetnc and non-paiamouic 
techniques wcic used to .study llie ,sig- 
niHcancc of diHcicnccs the ihtce 

gioup.s as well a.s to see ilie cdiicacy of 
lhe.se metliocl.s ol le:u.hinj^ 

Statistical Techniques 

1 , t-values 

2, Analysis of vai lance 

3, Analysis of co-vaiiance 

4, Kiuskal WallLs lest (Anova by lanks). 

5 Contingency conelalion 

Results and Findings 

Table 1 shows indices ol incasui es of centi al 
tendencies and dispeision of gum .scuies 
of all vaiiables and signilieanl dilleienee.s 
among and between groups 

An ovei'view ol die re,stilus have .shown 
that theie are signilieanl dillerences be¬ 
tween the mean gam seoies ol acluevemcnl 
lest of the expeiinienlal gioup.s (OUT) in 
compaifsonto ihecontiol grotip(TMT) Stu¬ 


dents taught with the help of lc.s.son plans 
piepared on the guidelines of OBT showed 
greatei acciuisition of concepts in science 
than those taught by the textbook method, 
A coinpaiison of the mean gain scoies 
ol the expel imental gioup I (OBT) with 
the expel imental group II (TTG) was not 
vci y signilieanl, ihough the mean tiend had 
shown^the superioiity of the formei group 
(M“8, .S.D =>12 3)tothelatei gioup CM=3,37, 
.S D =8.10) Similaily experimental group II 
did not differ significantly fiom the control 
gioup but the indices of mean and S.D. 
indicated the ti end of effectiveness of the 
expeiimental gioup II (M=3 37, S.D =3.10) 
ovei the contiol gioup CM=.23, S.D =8 37) 
Since this is an experimental design, pie- 
post expei imental design was used In oidei 
to measure the effect of leaching methods 
(treatment variable) the impact of some con¬ 
comitant vaiiablcs vveie supposed to be 
controlled Those vaiiables which had 
diiect beaiing on the achievement of the 
students were considered It may be noted 


rAiu.r 1 
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TABLE 2 

Summary of ANOVA by Ranks (Kruskal Wallis eft) 


Sources oj Variation/ 

OBT 01^-32) 

TGT (M-22) 

TMT CM-22) 

.r' c/i 

Variables 

of Banks 

of Ranks 

oJ Ranks 

FI Values 

Achievement 

886.5 

760 5 

554 

5 47’ 


Gam 

Scores 


* Significant at 01 level 


that gioups were equated on the basis of 
geneial mental ability (GMA) Hence the 
effect of GMA was neutialized, Cieativity 
and socio-economic status are generally 
considered the most important factors con- 


among the thiee groups The resulLs of the 
Kiuskal Wallis was confiimed by the use 
of analysis of vai lance also, which is given 
tn Table 3. 

The lesults of both F-values are sig- 


TABLE 3 

Summary of ANOVA by Ranks (Kruskal Wallis eft) 


Sources of Variation/ 

OBT (M-32) 

TTG CM-22) 

TMT CM-22) 

cj) 

Variables 

of Ranks 

of Ranks 

of Ranks 

H Values 

Achievement 

Gain Score 

886 5 

760.5 

564 



* Signlticant at 01 level 


tributing to the achievement Theiefore, 
scores were obtained on ci eativity measui es 
and SES before the tieatment and after the 
treatment In table 1 measures of cential 
tendency and measures of desperation of 
all the variables in the pre-test and post-test 
are presented 

The scrutiny of the table reveals that the 
disti ibution of some meas ures is not normal. 
Therefore further analysis was done on the 
basis of non-par ametric techniques Kruskal 
Wallis test as a parallel technique of ANOVA 
was found the most suitable Table 2 shows 
the lesults and the significant differences 
among the three groups. , 

The results of Kmskal Wallis Test are 
significant therefore leading to the con¬ 
clusion that significant differences existed 


nificant thus indicating that significant dif- 
feiences existed in the two experimental 
groups one taught by OBT and the othei 
by TTG and thii d controlled group 

To ascertain the mtergroup diffeiences 
various t-tests were calculated The results 
of t-tests are given in Table 4 

From the scrutiny of the Table 4 it is 
obvious that OBT was more effective than 
the TMT Teachmg tln-ough thinking games 
was also better than the TMT. Further OBT 
was also found superior to the TTG though 
the t-values were not very significant. These 
lesults led to the conclusion that OBT was 
the most effective method. 

Analysis of variance does not adjust the 
contribution of other concomitant variables 
This study involved pre-post experimental 
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TAHLE 4 

Showing ‘t’ Values of Treatment Groups on Gain Scores 
_(Post—Pre Acldevement) 




Signijitant level 

Value 

OBT-'ITH 

1.48 

- 


OBT-TMT 

2 4S 

01 


ttg-tmt 

1 27 

- 



design, iheielore the signil'icant ditfeiences 
among the ihiec gioups were usceriainecl 
though the ANCOVA 

The effect of sampling fluctuation could 
not be accounted for the results of various 
t-tests In this study, two observations weie 
taken into account and it is obvious that 
thei e existed a i elationsliip between the two 
obseivalioiis In oidei to avoid the lengthy 
piocedute of the various lelaiionship the 
ANCOVA was found to be most suitable 
In the following table the results are dis¬ 
played. 

The secondary puipose of the study was 


coefficient of contingency for all the three 
gioups sepalately, which are summarized 
in the matrix 

From the matrix it is clear that achieve¬ 
ment is significantly related to intelligence, 
SnS, verbal creativity and non-veibal 
cieativity in the both experimental groups 
But the same relationship was found miss¬ 
ing in the contioiled group. Intelligence is 
1 elated to veibal ci eativity in all thi ee groups 
but non-veibal cieativity is not ielated to 
intelligence m the controlled gioup 

SES is not related to intelligence in the 
controlled group and in one of the ex- 


TABLE 5 

Analysis of Co-variance Results of Pfc(X) and PostCD Scores 



df 

•SXV 

SSY 

MSX(YX) 

MSYCVX) 

FX 

PY 

Between 

Ciioiip 

1 

155.75 

500 81 

18.25 

250 41 

123 

5.6 

Within 

Group 

63 

4001.35 

2824 05 

634 94 

44 83 



Total 

65 

4158.10 

3824.85 






SlgiiUlcant at .01 level 


to see the lelationship among various vari¬ 
ables. Fiom the table of the central tendency 
and dispersions, it was found that the 
measures of achievement test, SES, figural 
elaboiation, figural originality, figural 
creativity, verbal flexibility, verbal fluency, 
verbal oiiginality, veibal total are skewed. 
Theiefoie, the relationship among the 
various measures weie computed by the 


perimental gioups (OBT) 

SES and intelligence are significantly re¬ 
lated to the verbal creativity in all the groups 
Both verbal and non-verbal creative 
measures are significantly inter-related in 
all the three groups. 

Intelligence, verbal and non-verbal 
creativity components are related to the 
achievement 
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TABLE 6 


Matrix Showing Contingency Osrrelatiou 

VarlablUy 

Achievement Intelligence 

SES 

Pigttial 

Cieatwily 

Verbal 

Creativity 

Achievement 

.65' 

57* 

68* 

.12’ 


51' 

62* 

.64* 

.63’ 


.22 

41 

40 

.31 

Intelligence 


39 

.93' 

.57’ 


- 

AT* 

68' 

55* 


- 

.22 

33 

56- 

SES 

- 

- 

.51" 

.37 



- 

.64’ 

52" 


- 

- 

45" 

30 

Figural Creativity 

- 

- 

- 

.52** 


- 

- 

- 

66* 



- 

- 

47" 


df - 20 * - .01 level at significance 
” - .05 level of significance 
Index 1 Row OBT 


2 Raw TTG 
5 Row TMT 


Cieativity and intelligence are highly cor- 
1 elated 

SES IS not 1 elated to Intelligence and 
creativity 

Appendix 

Thinking Games 

Following games weie used toi the 
development of thinking among childien: 

1, Piobability games, 

2. Recognition by touch, 
d. Visual spatial games 

4. Communication games. 

5. Games for soiling and classifying. 

6 Visual thinking games 

7 Games piepaied by Child Study Unit of 
NCERT. 


Probability Games 

The purpose of this game is to develop 
concepts in mathematics It stimulates the 
thinking of the child. 

This game consisted of ten red maibles 
and ten white maibles. At the initial stage, 
to stait with ten led maibles and one white 
maible weie pul into a bag and were shaken 
well The bag was handed fiom one child 
to another, each had to guess the coloui 
of the marble he will diaw out liom the 
bag Subjects guess and the actual maible 
of coloui taken out of the bag was noted 
clown on the piece of papei by the inves- 
tvgatoi and on the note books of the stu¬ 
dents For example 
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Gup'^s 

Actual 

Colour 

Marks 

student 1 

Red 

White 

0 

Student 11 

Red 

Red 

1 

Student III 

White 

Red 

0 

Student IV 

Red 

Red 

1 

Aftei a 

marble was 

taken 

out and its 


colour noted, it was pul back into the bag. 
The little childien weie gieatly surprised 
thatthe answer red i emained safer bet, draw 
after ch aw the game was over, students were 
asked to count theii gues's as well as the 
actual colour of the marble diawn In this 
way the concept of latio was mtioduced 
in a playful way and they were motivated 
to aiose interest in classioom instmction. 

Modification of Game 

Modification can be possible for this game 
by stalling the game with the maibles of 
white and led colour into the bag and 
giadually inciease their number by putting 
the another marble one by one. In this way 
probability of di awing a reel marble would 
change as the game piogiessed 

Recognition by Touch 

Puipose of this game was that both visual 
and touch peiceptions had to be assimilated 
and tiansformed into compaiable schemes 
though which the identify of objects could 
be lecognised. In this game childien were 
supposed to handle objects which they must 
lecognise by touch, The game consisted of 
a box and two identical collection of small 
objects The puipose of this game was to 
have children look at a single object in one 
collection and find the identical object by 
touch alone in the other\ collection. The 


chosen objects were similar in configuration 
but had small differences 

JModification of Games 

Various modifications are possible foi this 
game i e. the investigator showed a stencil 
of a triangle to childien and asked the shape 
of it, then two things which aie tiiangular 
in shape were put into a bag, then children 
were to bring out same thing from this bag, 
Its shape should be same as shown in the 
stencil of tiiangle befoie. 

The investigator made students play by 
various coins; 1 paisa, 2 paisa, 5 paisa, 10 
paisa and 50 more upto two Rupees All 
coins put into the bag and students weie 
supposed to guess by touch which coin 
they were bi inging out, befoie they actually 
brought them out. 

Spatial Transformation 

The purpose of this game was knowing 
the outline of a figuie, figuialively is not 
necessaiily the same as knowing it opera¬ 
tively Only thi ough operative knowing, the 
child can repioduce and liansfoim the fig¬ 
uie with I'acility, 

This included variety of thinking games 
all of which weie related to knowing the 
location of certain points in space in rela¬ 
tions to othei points. These games wete 
played by the whole class; watching the 
boaid and eachichild drawing the required 
response on a piece of paper' ^ 

1, The investigatoi chaws a certain point 
on one coinei of the blackboard viz, X on 
the uppei lelt coinei and ‘O' on the lowei 
i ight corner. Then it was instructed that the 
blackboard would be turned fust to the left, 
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then to the light and then up side down 
Each time childien had to draw what the 
blackboaid would look like on such sup¬ 
posed tuinings and each time then im¬ 
agined lesponses weie checked and gave 
them maiks foi collect lesponse, so 
childien weie veiy much mteiested to play 
these types of games 

Modification of Game 

Children were asked to write then name 
in leveise oider like VIMALA into ALAMIV 
and othei Hindi sentences—“ tuT istr ” 
made leverse by the students such as 
" " childien weie asked to 

leveise the sequence of letteis like ALF 
into—FLA 

Communication Games 

This game lequiied operative undei- 
standing and symbolic aiticulation The in¬ 
vestigate! let the childien discovei that a 
message limited to the essentials was more 
effective than a redundant message 

The game was played by two childien 
while the lemaining childien obseiwed the 
peifoimance The investigatoi modified this 
game Foui dilleient types of photogiaphs. 
given to student I, are as follows (1) A 
woman standing alone near the iivei, 2. A 
man of middle age is smoking 3. Childien 
ai e playing and the teachei is standing ncai 
the childien 4 Childien are studying in 
the classicom 

Student I, has seen these photogiaphs 
thoioughly and handed ovei to student II 
Then a photogiaph is hidden by the student 
II. Student II asked the fust student about 
hidden photo by limiting his communica¬ 
tion in ordei to Sex, Age, Postuie, Dress, 


Hail Style aiiangements with this com¬ 
munication, .student II handed ovei the 
bundle of photos to student I Often stu¬ 
dents latei discussed the effectiveness of 
commtinication of both the receivei and 
givei Anothci modification was that ten 
pictuies weie shown to whole class foi a 
lew minutes and then deducted one photo 
out of the ten Then childien weie asked 
winch photogiaph was missing? Nanate 
something about that photogiaph 

All childien w'rote theu lesponses on a 
piece oi papei 

Other Thinking Games 

— Soiling and classifying 

— Visual thinking 
—Discovery task 

One of the multiple classification-games 
was of a matiix task A square of three by 
thiee fields into which nine objectives weie 
to be placed In that form—left to light the 
size of the object was incieasing and from 
top to bottom the coloui was getting dai ker. 
Students weie to put the right sized and 
right colouied object into the field The in¬ 
vestigatoi modified this game 

The investigatoi took twenty pictures of 
vaiious living oiganism and got them clas¬ 
sified by the students on the rationale of 
maiine organism (Fauna oi Flora) This 
game was related to the general science 
topic which was to be taught next day. 

Visual Thinking 

The investigatoi showed one chait to 
childien m which the only faces of animals 
were given on light side and rest of the 
body on left side, students weie told to 
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join ihe coil eel I'ace.s with coirect bodicf, 
and they weie in write tlie coiiccl names 
A set ol eight piclutcs was shown in 
which— 

(a) A woman was washing clothes 

(b) Pouiing waici in a pot 
(■c)Biinging watei horn well 

(d) Changing clothes on wiie 

(e) Sqiieezing clothes 
(0honing the clothes 
CgJAnanging clothes 

Students weic supposed to aiiange these 
pictuies in a sequence ol wotk 

Discovery Task 

'Collect discovciy tasks' was anothei game 
in which a deck ol foity-eight caids with 
vai ious lines was made. 'I’hose lines dilTei ed 
in the following chaiactcrustics- 

— Sliaight, cuiwed, inegulai 
—Daik or light 

— Continuous oi bioken 
—Single or double 

— Vertical and hoiizontal, 

All the caids having decided charac¬ 
teristics weie collect', the otheis to be 
1 ej ected cai ds wei e shown one aftei another 
and the child had to discover the principle 
foi accepting oi rejecting a card. 

There aie some othei modifications made 
by the invesligaloi foi this game, i e theie 
weie six pans of pictures In each pair one 
picture had sketches of same items, i.e, table, 
chaii, stool, almirah, cot, rack, etc. One set 
was shown to students in a complete foim 
then another picture of same sketches was 
shown in which a few items weie missing 


tlhildicn had to discovei the missed item 
and to wi ite the name of the same on the 
piece of papei The invesligaloi checked 
their lesponses and gave them maiks foi 
coiiccuesponses In this way childien wei e 
happy in playing and learning 

Other Thinking Games 

There weie so many othei wondeiful games 
piepaied by Child Study Unit of NCERT 
which wcie also being used. These games 
develop various concepts in a playway 
method among childien 

Two games "Laddeis of Cleanliness” and 
"Game of Nutiitive Diet” weie based on 
the game of checkkei boaid of snake and 
ladder Through playing this game childien 
learnt the concept ol cleanliness and of 
nutiitive diet These games were i elated to 
the taught unit of ‘‘Body and Health” 

Theie weie ten pictuies of vaiious pei- 
sons busy in vaiious occupations. Childien 
weie supposed to identify then occupation 
horn a shown picture and to write theii 
collect occupation on a piece of papei 
Name of this game was “Who are these 
oui helpeis”? 

Six pairs of pictures, showing two dif- 
fei ent types of activities in each picture were 
shown to children one by one and childien 
weie supposed to tell which activity will 
complete fust Foi example, A Tbr/gct is nm- 
ning and a bullock cait is lunning, which 
will reach first. 

Name of this game was "Which activity 
will complete fust"’ 
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With the recent emphasis on quality in primary 
education projects committed to universalisatiov 
of education, it become'! imperatiue to sustain 
quality through various inputs and processes The 
present qualitative study (N=60) reveals that there 
IS a need to develop the project functionaries 
through recurrent training to bring about a clarity 
on the concept of quality, operational and or¬ 
ganisational demands of quality, and sustaining 
of quality once it is achieved 

O F late, quality contiol has been lecognized 
by vaiious primary education projects as a 
continuous long-iange piogiamme lather 
than an occasional concern foi cjuality According to 
Arora (1985), for quality contiol, on-going pievention 
of enois IS better than their detection and consequent 
correction 

Quality of a process may be checked with lefei ence 
to the planned quality Foi finding the deviations fi om 
the planned quality, a laige numbei of obseivations 
of eirois committed by functionaries may be taken 
into account foi a faiily long period of time, say six 
months. It is an established fact that the average eiroi 
is of highest intensity, the deviation from this avei age 
will fall below or above the average figure Dale and 
Michelon (1970) suggest a tolerance limit of quality 
as +2 sigma from the aveiage standard identified 
Aiora (1980) fuithei says that for organizing a 
quality control progiamme, the quality standards 
should be deteimined. This should be followed by 
a tiaining in oi renting the staff to such a piogramme 
It should be then followed by checking the actual 
quality of current woi k by 1 ecording eirois Thereaftei, 
corrective effort should be earned out This requires 
a strong monitoring and follow-up system 

Lok Jumbish Project (LJP) has been launched in 
Rajasthan for Universahsation of Piimaiy Education 
(UPE) through people’s movement The word ‘Juinbish’ 
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means movement The project repiesents 
assimilation of expenence gained from 
several innovative piogiammes in the 
country. 

The LJP envisages to lay down stanclai cIs 
and norms foi infrastructure, equipments, 
teaching-learning mateiial, instructional 
piocesses,' oiganisational structure, 
mobilisation processes, and training 
programmes According to LJ document 
(Lok Jumbish, 1991), a critical factor in the 
monitoring of any activity is the develop¬ 
ment of a veisatile computerised informa¬ 
tion system Chat can create a streamlined 
action-feedback system In addition to 
creating this computerised database, atten¬ 
tion would be paid to setting up a system 
that gams acceptability as a support foi 
decision making and planning at all levels 
for quality control. The quarterly outputs 
from the database will be evaluated and 
would work as indicators for improvement 
With the emphasis on quality in Che LJP, 
it was thought to investigate the notions 
and peiceptions of the project functionaries 
about the concept of quality control 

Problem 

The problem for the present study can be 
stated as follows 

“An analysis of the issue of quality in 
the primary education project” 

Sample 

Sbcty project middle level functionaries of 
the LJP constituted the sample of the study 

Methodology 

The group discussion method of eliciting 


obsei-vations and qualitative data was fol¬ 
lowed Aftei raising the issue of the quality 
in the project, the paiticipants weie split 
into five smallei gioups of twelve each 
They were asked to shaie then expeiiences 
and give theii comments on the quality 
aspect of the project Each smallei group 
had a coordmator to warn the gioup if it 
lemained away from the issue. Later on, 
group I eports were read in the laigei gi oup 
The pointed observations were noted by 
the investigator 

Qualitative Observations 

The qualitative observations which formed 
the paic of the smaller groups aie listed 
below 

—There have been drawback and defecien- 
cies m the implementation of the project 
at Che local level. Theie has been com- 
piomise in opeiationalising the pioces¬ 
ses. Theie have been short-cuts. 

—On certain occasions just foimalities have 
been completed, consequently, theie has 
been marginal involvement of people in 
the project. 

—There has been very less time available 
for understanding the processes and 
people 

—The standards foi vaiious processes have 
not been spelled out 
—The pioject is undel staffed and hence 
work is of low quality, 

—Theie is a need to imbibe the team spirit 
among the staff. 

—The concept of quality and its operational 
definition need to be clarified 
—The present status of quality needs to 
be determined so that one could Imow 
whether or not quality is improving, 
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TABLE 1 

Summary of the WeJghtage of Defldeiicies in Maintaining 
_ the Quality in Project _ 


Dejictency level 

. OhservaUon Frequency 

Factors 

Weightage % 

Conceptual 

5 

Operational definition of quality; 
dimensions of quality, .isse.ssrncnl of 
quality, etc 

20% 

Organisational 

10 

Shortcuts, formalities, time factoi, 
evaluation and feedback, mismatch, 
accountability, lesouice, team woik 
culture, role peiception, etc 

40% 

Operational 

10 

Understanding of processt*s 
mastery over processes, sustaining 
quality, holistic appioach, etc 

40% 


The modalities for reviewing the quality 
ol piocesses may be made known to 
everyone 

Thei e is lack of awareness m ascertaining 
the effectiveness of various processes 
■It IS difficult to define the quality of 
processes while theie can be certain prin¬ 
ciples of quality which can function as 
guide-posts 

-With piopei planning and linking 
management with recurrent evaluation 
and collective feedback, quality can be 
maintained 

-Recurient mtemal and external evalua¬ 
tion with facilitalive consultancy, quality 
can be maintained 

-Fust a small standaiised model manage¬ 
ment unit (show-case block) may be set 
up The model may be leplicated in othei 
blocks. 

-The expansion of pioject should match 
the support system 

-Theie maybe many centres of activities 
that may evolve then own piocesses and 
then converage, 

-Theie has to be a system of collective 
accountability foi quality control 


—The lack of lolc peiception and masteiy 
of piocesses is deteiimental to quality. 

—Quality suffeis when theie is centialised 
system of management 
, —The aiea and span of decentialisation 
needs to be woiked out 

—Vaiious lesouice gioup.s at block level 
may be cieated and named to keep a 
watch on quality and piovide consult¬ 
ancy 

—The compiomise with quality is made 
due to local pressuie, lack of time, lack 
of resources, lack of guidance, lack of 
commitment. 

—There is a need to upgrade the planning 
and management skills of the field staff 

—The ciiteiia for ‘when to considei a group 
effectively functional’ may be woiked 
out 

—The holistic undeistanding of pioject 
needs to be ci eated at eveiy level of 
management 

Results 

The comments of the participants show the 
defeciencies at the following levels 
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1, Deficiencies at the conceptual level 
2 Deficiencies' at the oigrmisational level 
3, Deficiencies at the operational level 
"This classification and their lelativc 
weightage from the obseivaiions is sum- 
maiised in table 1 

The table levcals that the pi eject 
functionalles aie more concerned about the 
deficiencies at oiganisational level and 
opeiational level It seems that they have 
a notion of then own about quality and 
find It difficult to maintain it due to or¬ 
ganisational and opeiational dilficulties 

Conclusions and LHscussions 

With the insistence on quality in implemen¬ 
tation of the pioject, it can be concluded 
fiom the piesent study that pioject 
functionanes have developed a concein for 
the quality They weie awaie of their 
deficiencies which is the fust step towards 
impiovement 

In Older to biing about impiovement, 
quality aspect of the pioject should be an 
integial paiL of the staff tiainings. Such tiain- 


ings should be held lecuriently so as to 
keep on emphasising the quality fi equently 

Some suggestions also came up during 
gioup discussions which' need to be fol¬ 
lowed up at the organisational level, espe¬ 
cially the problem of underslalfing and lack 
ol lesources 

Theie IS also a need to update thepioces- 
ses used foi the implementation of various 
project activities For sustaining the quality, 
the processes need to be strengthened and 
sustained Unless corrective and facilitative 
evaluation becomes an inlegial part of every 
activity, the quality in any activity can not 
be sustained, Foi this the staff naming 
should also have such a quality that it 
leflecls the piopei quality 

Fuiiheimoie, quality doe.s not directly 
leside in maleiial inputs and piocesses, it 
lesides in the minds of the functionaries 
who handle inputs and piocesses Theie- 
lore, the emphasis has to be in developing 
the pioject functionanes so that they have 
clanly about quality at conceptional, opera¬ 
tional and oiganisational levels 




SCIENCE RELATED VALUES 


Curiosity, quest for knowledge, objectivity, honesty and 
truthfulness, courage to question, systematic reasoning, 
acceptance after proof/verification, open-mindedness, 
search for perfection and team spirit are someof the basjc 
values related to science. The processes of science, which 
help in searching the truth about nature and its 
phenomena are characterised by these values. Science 
aims at explaining things and events. Therefore to learn 
and practise science: 

* Be inquisitive about things and events around you. 

* Have the courage to question beliefs and practices. 

* Ask 'what', 'how' and 'why' and find your answers 
by critically observing, experimenting, consulting, 
discussing and reasoning. 

* Record honestly your observations and experi¬ 
mental results in your laboratory or outside it. 

* Repeat experiments carefully and systematically if 
required, but do not manipulate your results Under 
any circumstance. 

* Be guided by facts, reasons and logic. Do not be 
biased in one way or the other. 

* Aspire to make new discoveries and inventions by 
sustained and dedicated work. 
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GANDHUrS TALISMAN 


“I will give you a talisman .Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test ; 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words, will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 


Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 












Editorial 


O N the 50th anniversary of India's Independence, 
we proudly remember the Father of our Na¬ 
tion, the founder of basic education. Tremen¬ 
dous progress has been made in the field of basic educa¬ 
tion since Independence. This should infuse feelings of 
joy and contentment as this issue brings hope for those 
primary teachers who want to realize the progress of our 
educational system. Nehruji's statement in the context of 
our country can be rightly apphed to primary education, 
being built up “brick by bnck and layer by layer” This can 
only be achieved through collaborative efforts of parents, 
teachers and educators 

Our leading feature in this issue is ‘Introduction to 
Storyline Method’, which is a delight for the children. Erik 
Hakonsson was in India recently where he acquamted 
Delhi schools with a different experience altogether which 
opened up to new possibilities. Since most educators re¬ 
cognise the importance of story-telling and story-reading 
in classroom, this quality literature can become the most 
important aspect of the school day for a child. 

Today, the need of the hour is an effective partneiship 
between the community, the government and non-gov- 
emment agencies in planning, owning and implementing 
educational programmes. The article ‘Operation New 
Hope’ acknowledges a greater and brighter hope as de¬ 
scribed through the personal visit of the author 

In the past, the educational processes were not con¬ 
fronted with the kind of challenges in science and tech¬ 
nology which we have to fece now. The changes are radi¬ 
cal and rapid. How educational television has managed 
to reach the masses through Herculean efforts of CIET, 
SIET, IGNOU and ISRO have been projected in the article 
‘From Space to Classroom’. 

An individual's personality of likes and dislikes, inter¬ 
ests and attitudes can also be approached by asking ques¬ 
tions about them. ‘Efficient Questioning for Teacher Em¬ 
powerment' outlines such clear-cut ideas. Group practices, 
teaching learning processes, independent study, non- 
graded systems have been attempted to study student dif- 



Ici enccf. 'Aulolclic Learning’ provides am¬ 
ple opportunity to realize these considera¬ 
tions 

India, being a inulti-Ungual countiy, the 
uislc oflanguagc planning and iLs education 
has been a dillicult one The situation oflan¬ 
guagc in North basteni Regions has been 
analysed in the article ‘Medium of Instnjc- 
lion in NER ol India’. 


'I'he research study on ‘Leamihg Achie¬ 
vement through son" makes us conscious o( 
the fact that the deliveiy of quality educa¬ 
tion progi-ammes and their implement, 
tion through initiatives by NCERT, SCERT 
NOTE is a sine qua non for eveiy teacher! 
It is hoped that this issue will entrust quali¬ 
tative change in teacher programmes at the 
primaiy stage 


Acaufmic Editor 
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FEATURE 



Introduction 
to Storyline 
Method 

Erik Hakonsson 
S0ve|en 24 
8362 H0ming 
Denmaric 


AH children love to listen to good stories. Most 
children like to tell stones. So, m most schools 
both the teacher and the children tell stories to 
each other and like it. The storyline approach is a 
teaching method that builds on this concept. There 
is a story and as it goes on, the children get in¬ 
volved creating their own part of the story learn¬ 
ing to use the language but also learning to inves¬ 
tigate and argue for their creations.lt is fascinat¬ 
ing to tell stories but to be good storyteller the 
teacher must learn to be aware of the listener. The 
teacher mustHgure out how to make it into a good 
story and how to stress the main points in order 
to stimulate the listener’s curiosity. 


T he storyline approach of teaching was in¬ 
vented in Glasgow about 25 years ago by 
Steve Bell and Fred Rendell It has since been 
introduced to many teachers inWestem countries and it 
has become verypopularinmanyschools. 

As a teaching method it has some characteristics 
that suit modem society and it also seems to be very 
attractive to the teachers because of its charm and 
variety of possibilities: 

— It is child-centred in a way that gives the child a 
position in the classroom’society that is acceptable to 
the child, the group and the teacher. 

— The method provides a high degree of motiva¬ 
tion for both students and teachers since it pro¬ 
vides a structure that at the same time is flexible 
and strong. 

— It links the basic skills of reading, writing and 
mathematics with the world outside the school. 
— It is not connected to any specific system of books 
or other material but can be accomplished with 
the material available, 

_It fils with the constructivist viewpoint of learn¬ 
ing and supports both the academically weak and 
motivates the strong. 




2 ' 'I'he Priw.iry Tencber 


The basic line in the appinach is a siiiry imn U) make ihcm imagine some aspects 

as one might guess inim the name It can nl the story' that arc not explicitly fontm- 

be a stoi7 from a book ah eady written oi l.itecl It can l-ie questions aboutwhatthings 

it can be a stoiy invented and developed look like and/or what people might think 

by the teachei oi by the teacher and chi- or say. To such questions all answers are 

Idren together. conect or you might say there are no nght 

The staiting point is oHen a question or wrong answers The only one who 

that appeals to the student’s knowledge knows what is nght or wrong is the child 

and imagination like “What do you think '[‘he teacher involves the children in the 

a doctor has in his bnefcase?” or starting stoiy by asking them these questions, 

horn a picture “What do you think this old 

lady grows in her garden?” The questions the stoiy goes on the answere from 

should always give the children a possibi- ihe childien should he included. There 
lity to show what they ah eady know should not he too many questions. The 

I he starting point can also be the How ol the stoiy must not be interrupted 

teachei reading the beginning o( a story ()„ ihe other hand the children’s fantasy 

and then when the students are intro- and rellexions must be kept busy The 

duced to the context; a question to make teacher must find a good balance between 

them using their tanUisy and knowledge telling the stoiy and asking ciuestions, Not 

anticipate what happens next or a ques- .,ll questions are equally important. 


Storylint* Workhliop .it Sw.m 



(You can see a staUonery shop and a loy shop, th^ streel mih irees and people ) 
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The main quesUons—those that make 
the story go on and stimulate the imagi¬ 
nation and reilcxions ol the students arc 
called “key questions”. They can be antici¬ 
pated and prepared by the teacher. To 
those question.^ the children’s answers 
might be visualised Instead of answenng 
in words they can make drawings, etc In¬ 
stead of naming what you think is in the 
doctor’s briefcase you can draw it Things 
and models can be done in clay, paper etc 
In this way the students can include things 
they have seen and know by expencnce 
but cannot yet name. And once the things 
aie visualised the students and the teacher 
can talk about them and name them. The 
visualised ideas can be compaied to each 
other and the student’s experiences from 
life outside school can come to the fore. 
The drawings and the other matenals can 


be organised in a nice way and put up for 
display . 

As the stoiy proceeds the student’s pro¬ 
ductions little by little illusti-ale the pro¬ 
gression of the whole story in a veiy mate¬ 
rialistic way This method seems to con¬ 
tain all the necessary aspects of good teach¬ 
ing How IS it practicable ’’ What docs it de¬ 
mand fiom the teacher? The method is 
used in many Western countries and is 
popular among some teachers but still 
many teachers lesist applying it. Why is it 
SO’’ I low do we encourage the teacheix to 
apply such a me thod? 

Basic Educational Principles 

Good teaching is not always easy Teach¬ 
ing can be done in many ways In some 
countries the teacher has freedom to 
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choose the method she likes, in other 
countries the choices are more restricted. 

•Some methods are based on traditions 
while others are based on modem scien¬ 
tific research, but neither research nor tra¬ 
dition can prescribe what children wdl like 
and it cannot totally prescribe good com¬ 
munication So whatever the rationale for 
the method is, there is always a space for 
the teacher’s own decisions Therefore, it 
is good if the teacher can lean on some 
basic educational principles in all her dis¬ 
positions and communications with the 
children. 

These are the basic educational principles 
in the storyline approach. 

1 The children learn hy their own ac¬ 
tivities Learning is an active pro¬ 
cess. 

2. The approach is built upon a con¬ 
tinuing stoiy going from one key 
question to another The key ques¬ 
tions carry the story along and the 
children’s response to the key ques¬ 
tions arc their learning activities The 
response often includes research ac¬ 
tivities and always discussions So 
the children learn together. 

3 The organisation changes between 
mutual presentations by the teacher 
or by children and work in groups. 
In the groups the children often pro¬ 
duce material things as a response 
to the different challenges. 

4 Theprocessisvisualizedandthenmade 
real. The children produce models in 
paper,clay etc. They pamt and do wood 
work, etc They dramatize and roleplay 
they make puppet shows and toy thea¬ 
tre All ideas are transfonned mto visual 
and real activities 


5 The approach must stimulate the 
children to solve problems in their 
own way and to use their imagina¬ 
tion. So they have to invent solu¬ 
tions, they have to talk and discuss, 
they have to make many attempts to 
find adequate responses to the key 
questions That is the idea 
It is mainly in this aspect that the re¬ 
spect for the child’s personality is to be 
found. The whole structure in the ap¬ 
proach supports the child’s imagination 
so that childrenwho normally are very shy 
also participate and also look for the cor¬ 
rect responses They learn to accept their 
own ideas and thinking. That is a main step 
towards self respect. 

What Do You Do in Classroom/' 

Firat you have to get an idea about a good 
story It is natural to start with a story that 
is already written and maybe one you 
know well, When you prepa re yourself for 
the teaching you read the story and find 
some parts that are available for questions 
to the children. The questions should ap¬ 
peal to their fantasy and their knowledge. 
Then you start telling the story. When you 
get to a usable passage you stop and ask 
the children the question that makes them 
imagine and reflect. Their answers can be 
made individually or in groups but they 
should always be made visual and con¬ 
crete. It can be drawings, etc When chil¬ 
dren have made theii* drawings the teacher 
asks them about these drawings partly to 
get to know how much they know partly 
to get them to invent answers from their 
imaginations 

Let us give an example 
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The Monkey Also riiv. CRociooiir 

(prom Panohatantra) 

First Jitep 

first the teacher asks the children if 
they know what the Jungle is like. Sonic 
will have some answers and tell that 
there are many trees in the Jungle. 
Then the teacher will ask them to de¬ 
sign a tree each and colour it in the 
nght colours. The teacher makes a rii’cr 
and places it on the wall. Then all the 
trees are cut out and glued up on the 
wall around the lijvrso that a very Jun¬ 
gle-like picture arises. 

Then the teacher asks the children 
about their trees. What are their 
names? How tall are they? How old are 
they? Have they got fruits? (maybe 
some fruits can be designed and put 
on the trees). Do the trees prefer sun¬ 
shine or cloudy weather? etc. The chil¬ 


dren s answers cannot be incorrect. 
They themselves have invented the 
trees. But still the teacher can learn a 
lot about the children’s knowledge of 
trees train the answers. The teacherher- 
self can make a rose-apple tree to be s ure 
there is such one. If the teacher wants 
to talk about animals the children can 
also make some animals and put them 
up. One can talk about their names, 
what they eat, etc. At least some mon¬ 
keys should be put up there. 

SCi oiKt sle|> 

The teacher reads the first part of the 
story. When she gets to the part, where 
the crocodile tells that he lives together 
with his wife and family, the teacher 
stops again. For example she asks the 
children "What is it like to be a croco¬ 
dile family? Where do they live? What 
does the place look like?" And the chil- 
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dcen get together in pairs or ingroups 
of three or four to make a drawing of 
the crocodile home. All the drawings 
are put on the wall along the river. 

Thuxlstcp 

And the teacher goes on with the story 
and tells how the crocodiles bring 
home rose-apples, and maybe a group 
of children plays the role of the croco¬ 
dile family saying the things to each 
other thattheyhns^ine the crocodile man 
and crocodile woman say to each other. 
The family sits in the middle of the class¬ 
room while other children play other 
crocodiles aroiuid them when die man 
comes home with some rose-apples. 
Maybe the other crocoitiles comment 
what happens (the teaclier asks ihem 
what they think about it), 

rourthbtep 

The teacher continues the story. Also 
the conversation between the crocodile 
and his wife can be dramatized and the 
children and the teacher can discuss 
how the crocodile can solve his prob¬ 
lem, but in the end the crocodile must 
ask his friend the monkey to come and 
visit his home. When the monkey 
agrees the teacher stops reading. Again 
the teacher must ask the children how 
this visit can be organised. 

In groups of three or four the children 
again invent different ways to transport 
the monkey and they must explain to 
the other children how their system 
works. The solutions are put up on the 
wall while they explain. The teacher ac¬ 
cepts all explanations but let the other 
children ask questions and discuss 
whether it is possible or not. 

Rfthstep 

Then the teacher reads the rest of the 
story and all the children let their ani¬ 


mals on the wall give a comment or 
they design how the animals pity the 
crocodile or laugh at it. 

It is obvious that the questions the 
teacher make on the way will guide the 
chtldren’s activities and the teacher can go 
as deep into any of the subjects referred 
to as she wants. She can also introduce 
special topics if that is relevant In the story 
she can turn the focus on the weather and 
climate, on biological topics, on family life, 
on food, etc. In this kind of work language 
is always very much in focus. The children 
are stimulated to talk to each other in the 
groups or pairs, to the whole class and to 
the teacher Active language is important 
m the acquirement of concepts and know¬ 
ledge about things and of course in the de¬ 
velopment of one’s own language. 

The Structure of the Work 

The story is the dynamo that makes the 
process go on. But to involve the children 
some questions must be prepared. The 
questions should make the children active 
on different levels. They should actively 
use their imagination and make choices 
of their own. The teacher must respect 
these choices. So when the children pro¬ 
pose other solutions for the problem in 
the story (like the transportation of the 
monkey) than the author’s actual solution 
one must talk about what the story would 
be like if the children’s solutions were ac¬ 
complished. 

It is better if the children’s solutions can 
be incorporated in the story but one can¬ 
not always do that. That situation is a cue 
for a convereation about how to make a 
good story 
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So the teaching changes between the 
teacher telling the story, the children dis¬ 
cussing and proptjsing answers and talk¬ 
ing about the children's answers. This 
structure presupposes that the children 
can handle listening, working in groups 
and working individually. It also pre.sup- 
poses a wall to display things on as well as 
some space. With fifty children in a rather 
small classroom it ccrtairxly takes .some crea¬ 
tivity in the teacher and a certain dLsciphne 
in the children to make the organisation 
work 

With one teacher and fifty children the 
group work should be limited to rather 
short periods and the instruction should 
be precise so that the children know ex¬ 
actly what task to accomplish. Drawing a 
crocodiles nest is a good example of such 
anactiviiy Of course also the children must 


have time to get used to this wayof,work- 
'ing. The change from your actual style into 
the storyline approach should be made in 
small steps. Therefore the teacher should 
begin with a rather short and controlbble 
story. 

The group work especially demands a 
degree of discipline in the children If you 
have twelve groups offourto five children 
in the same not too big room the children 
must leant to talk in a low voice and to 
move around calmly and considerately. 

You do not need much material. If you 
do not have pen and paper for each stu¬ 
dent, old newspapers and weeklies can be 
used If you do not have scissors for the 
children then figures can be made by tear¬ 
ing the coloured paper into pieces. But 
then the class must be used to seeing the 
teacher work with this decoration style 



.. '.i •: 
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before the storyline starts It is much easier 
to get the children accustomed to this form 
of school work il it starts from the first 
form, but of course it can be introduced 
at any level. 

Making Your Story- 

In the mentioned case every child in the 
class had its own representative on the wall 
either in the foim of a tree or in the form 
of an animal or even in the form of a part 
of another drawing So when the story is 
Visualized on the wall eveiy child can iden¬ 
tity themselves with something in the 
model of the story. 

The above mentioned example is based 
on a well known Indian fairytale. The 
teacher can also use a modem story made 
for children or the teacher can create a 
story hcrsell or together with the children. 


Doing that it helps to have every child rep¬ 
resented by a character on the wall (or m 
any other type ol creation you make). By 
doing that every child can be asked to re¬ 
spond on Ixihalf of their character to what¬ 
ever happens in the story. So every char¬ 
acter m the story can contribute to the story 
by its actions and its comments. 

Let us give another example: 

The Village: 

nisi5tc|> 

Ingroups of four the children are asked 
to imagine they have the possibility to 
make a good house. The house is drawn, 
cut out and put up on the wall making 
up a little village and then one can add 
trees and a river etc. There is a lot to 
talk about. 

Second !>lc|) 

Every child in the class creates a per¬ 
son that lives in the house the group 
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has made. The creation is a drawing of 
this character, ft is cat out and placed 
on the wall. The group creates persons 
that belong together as the group de¬ 
cides it. It can be like a /amity or tike a 
group of friends. Each of the .students 
is then asked questions in a way that 
forces him to invent characteristics of 
the person. Like: "How old is this per¬ 
son? Does he have any diseases? What 
are the names of his mother and father? 
What does he like to eat? etc. 

The answers always create topics of cu¬ 
riosity. If two children from the same 
group tell different things about their 
person's eating preferences the teacher 
can ask how they manage to eat to¬ 
gether, etc. 

Third step 

With the Village introduced and the 
characters identified episodes can be 


invented or just taken from real life. 
The teacher might let a person break 
her leg in an accident in die street. How 
do the others respond to that?A house 
may be on Ere. What do people do? etc. 
Feast events, holiday events and sport 
events can take place. Children might 
get lost and /bund, people get jobs and 
lose jobs. Many things that the students 
know a lot about can happen in the 
village. Through a series of events the 
story grows. 

How jDo We Introduce Written 
Language? 

In the above mentioned examples I have 
mostly talked about telling stones as oral 
activities. Very often we want to supply this 
work with written activities How can we 
do that in a meaningful and natural way? 
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At the piimaiy level school begmncii> 
noinially don’t know how to write. Nev¬ 
ertheless, they have ol'ten seen a lot ol’wrtt- 
len texts around them in the street, in ad¬ 
vertisements, packings and commercials, 
etc So they have some ideas about read¬ 
ing and writing And they very often know 
or guess what some of the words mean 
The point is to utilize this knowledge in 
the stoiy. For example names of fruits can 
be found on packings, names like Coca 
(iola can be found on posiens, etc. In the 
cities there is a nth world of woids to study 
aiound you and even in the smaller villages 
you will find some advertisements, etc. So 
il the stoiy includes going shopping, shop¬ 
ping lists tan be made almost on the basis 
of copies from advertisements, If the story 
includes naming things the names can be 
taken fram the words aixnund you. Street 
names, tmlfic signs, name badges etc. can 
be iLsed on the cluldren’s drawings. And if 
the children themselves wear a name badge 
the words can be compared with the name 
to see if they contain the same letters 
As the story proceeds headlines or state¬ 
ments from the children can be put on the 
wall beside the visual pictures from the story 
As the story is something interesting for 
the children they will want to talk about il 
to their parents and to other children out¬ 
side school II IS therefore natural to es¬ 
tablish a kind of correspondence with an- 
other class on the basis of dniwings and a 
few words In this correspondence the use 
of words and sentences gradually will in- 
ciease. Correspondence can be done on 
an individual basts, in gioups or by the 
whole class In many classes they combine 
these possibilities. 


How to Develop the Method 

The sloiyline approach can be used for 
many purposes It has been used success¬ 
fully in the kindergarden as well as m 
teacher training. It has even been used to 
develop a bank that needed to expand. 
The point is that it offers a structure within 
which you can stimulate all kinds of think¬ 
ing and research. 

'I'he method can be accomplished in a 
short period like three-four hours and it 
can be the basis for a year-long leaching 
process. Most teachers use it for a period 
of forty-sixty hours for each story. So any 
teacher can introduce it in a way that suits 
her. She can test how it works and how 
she likes it over a short period and then 
decide whether she will continue. The 
general experience is that teachers use it 
moie and more but they aLso like to com¬ 
bine it with other methods. Some teachers 
say that working with the sloiyline approach 
gives them ideas to Use when they work 
with other methods. 

The individual use of the method also 
stimulates the teacher to develop it. Espe¬ 
cially they try to refine the key-questions 
and as the method gives birth to a lot of 
funny situations and statements from the 
children tlie teacheis like to tell each other 
about the woik, In this way it stimulates 
the cooperation between teachers. 

The main problem using this method is 
that the children learn individually and it 
lakes a good teacher to keep an overall 
impiession of the students’ progress. That is 
why some teachers prefer to combine stotyime 
with other methods with which it is easier to 
conttol the children’s progression. 


Oclober 1991'll 




MOVEMENT 

Operation 
New Hope: 
An Initiative 
in Partner¬ 
ship in 
Primary 
Education 


Dmjit Gupta 
Reader, DPSEE 
National Council of 
Educational 
Research and Training 
New Delhi, 


This paper contains personal experience of 
the author who participated in some activi¬ 
ties of SECMOL—a voluntary organisation 
worA'tng in the area o( primary education in 
Leh district of Ladakh. The mam focus of the 
various activities of SECMOL was on creating 
awareness in the community about the need 
of education far all children: the oiganisation 
has, to a great extent succeeded in bringing 
togethei NGOs, Community and State govern¬ 
ment agencies in creating new hope for pri¬ 
mary education in the district, 

W TF.N India adopted ns CionstttuUon, pro¬ 
vision of universal basic (elementary) edu¬ 
cation to all the children in the age- 
group 6-14 years was given lop priority among van- 
ous programmes planned to uikc the countiyonthe 
path to progress The provision consisted of creat¬ 
ing conditions for access to education for all the chil¬ 
dren, their stay in school for eight years and thereby 
facilitating their accjuiring identified knowledge, abili¬ 
ties, skills and develop habits, attitudes and values 
necessary for a healthy and productive life. In 1997, 
the hftieih year of our independence, we are still 
struggling to attain those goals. 

This, however, does not mean that nothing has 
been done in this direction During the intervening 
period, the government agencies (both at Central 
and stale level) have been instrumental in taking 
primary schools to the doorsteps of each child in 
ma 5 ority of urban and rural areas. Some non¬ 
government agencies in many cases took the initia¬ 
tive of providing schooling facilities and undertak¬ 
ing innovative projects with a view to provide good 
quality education. Yet, since the attempts were 
planned m isolation and implemented piecemeal by 
these agencies, they could not have the desired im¬ 
pact, May be today’s need is the ellective partner¬ 
ship of all categories of people in the society whether 
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It IS government agencies, non-gnvemment 
agencies, geneiivl public (especially the 
youth) and political forces in planning, own¬ 
ing and implementing the educational pm- 
gramntes 

One can see such a paitnership taking 
shape in Leh district of Ladakh Dunng my 
recentvisilof Leh I witnessed events which 
would have been difficult to believe if I 
had not been pefsontilly present there. It 
was a pleasant surprise to find/ observe 

— Headmasters paying Rs “lOO out of 
their pockets for boarding and lodging 
to participate in a ten-day orientation 
programme. The piognimme aimed at 
exposing tlicm to the latest trends in 
pnmaiy education with a view to facili¬ 
tate teachers in primary seclion.s/feeder 
pnmaiy schools in adopting lelovant 
leaching learning ,strategies. 

— Village Iiducalion Ckiminiltces concern 
to ensuie proper functioning of gov¬ 
ernment schools with a view to encour¬ 
age more and more enrolment in these 
schools so that children get opportu¬ 
nities for cultumlly relevant education 
nitlier than getting alienated from their 
culture by studying in privately man¬ 
aged schools having diflereni philoso¬ 
phies 

— Government’s concern to make pri- 
maiy education (inancially viable by en¬ 
suring sufficient enrolment to make 
teacher pupil ratio reasonable for two 
teachem and bringing down per capita 
expenditure, 

— Political and administnitive concern to 
ensure peace of mind amongst leach- 
el's by planning transfer through con¬ 
sensus after open discussion with head- 
mastei-s Zonal Education Project Of¬ 


ficer (ZEPO) and teachers 
f-ommunity’s concern to ensure place¬ 
ment of teachers and provision of other 
facilities in each school. 

— NGOs intense concern to ensure 
proper and effective coordination of 
the responsibilities of each agency, cre¬ 
ating awareness about the significance 
of education in the community, creat¬ 
ing infraslructuie and opportunities for 
teacher tniming, development of rel¬ 
evant material including instructional 
matenal for children, etc 
All this is happening in Leh district of 
Ladakh I’here is a wave for reform in 
education which is evident at every level 
There is openness and freedom of expres¬ 
sion on the part of eveiybody concerned 
with education 

1 participated in two meetings One on 
26 May 1997 About 45 headmasters, 5 
ZEPO and Hill Council Chief, Executive 
Counsellor and Member of Parliament 
from Ladakh The other between commu¬ 
nity members of Shara village and Chief 
Education Officer and representatives of 
an NGO (SECMOL) on 27 May, 1997. The 
interaction m these meetings gave me an 
opportunity to witness real ‘democracy m 
action ’ A culture of accountability of eve¬ 
iybody concerned has creeped in through 
the process of mutual discussions. 

The process of this attitudmal and prac¬ 
tical change started in 1993 when the Edu¬ 
cation Department started encouraging 
public participation in running the edu¬ 
cational institutions The first step in this 
direction was a seminar organised by the 
CEO of Leh in which practicing teachers 
and some voluntaiy organisations were 
invited. The pui-pose was to identify the 
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problems of education in Ladakh. The 
seminar .suggested major changes in the 
implementation of educational pro¬ 
grammes, 

Ladakh compiises of two disincts i.c. 
Kargil and Lch, each having a population 
of approximately 1 lakh. In Leh district, 
there are five blocks which are at different 
levels of educational development There 
are about 262 government primary 
schools/sections .spread over these blocks. 
Due to poorperformance of children from 
government schools at high school level, 
of late, there has been a lai-ge scale boom 
of pnvate schools leading to shifting ofchil- 
dren from govemment schools to these 
schools 

Low enrolment ratios in government 
schools and cultural environment of pri¬ 
vate schools have become matters ofcon- 
ccm both for the govemment and public. 
The public concern to preserve its culture 
made some voluntary organisations join 
hands with the govemment agencies to 
plan strategies lo implement the measuics 
suggested in the seminar 

Students Educational and Cultural 
Movement of Ladakh (SECMOL), a volun- 
taiy oi-ganisation took up the issue and 
launched a campaign named Operation 
New Hope (ONH) in 1994 as a follow-up 
programme and was joined by Ladakh 
Ecological Development Group and Leh 
Nutiition Project thus making it a move¬ 
ment with tiiangular cooperation of sev¬ 
eral NGOs, the govemment and village 
communities. 

Objectives of ONH 
— To introduce to the public the concept 


of adoption and improvementof gov¬ 
ernment schools as a better option 
than opening private schools. This is 
the key lo better care and ownership 
of local schools. 

— To introduce a new activity based on 
locally relevant approach to early child¬ 
hood education with a view to make 
schooling less painful and more inten 
esting to the children. 

— 'fo bring govemment schools (begin¬ 
ning with primary) up to or above pri¬ 
vate schools in effectiveness, standards 
and catering potential. 

— To produce I.adakhi versions of early 
primary textbooks and teaching mate¬ 
rial to make them more relevant and 
understandable to Ladakhi children. 

— To use the above factors to revive the 
intci'cst, strengthen the confidence and 
enhance the dedication of the govem¬ 
ment .school teachers. 

Pcognumues Undertaken 

1. Formation of Village Education 
Committees 

Formation ofVECs followed awareness 
programme conducted by young students 
of SECMOL in villages through cultural 
programme and showing video films. The 
young boys and girls would visit the vil¬ 
lages in a truck (nicknamed as the Singing 
Truck) as the youngsters used local songs 
and dramas to inspire the public to own 
govemment schools and enroll their chil¬ 
dren in them. 

Radio was used as the main medium to 
give information about the need to con- 
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stitute VECs and motivatxi people to come 
forward and join the movement to im¬ 
prove education system in the district 
schools. One of the conditions for regis¬ 
tration ol a VEC was that it would bear 
expenditure for the training of teachers 
woiking m primary schools in that area 
In 1994 VECs were constituted for 34 
schools which were adopted for ONH 
project. By now i.e 1997, all the villages 
have VECs. Each-VEC takes care of 2-4 
schools. 


five days’ duniUon were oiganised during 
March 1997 to acquaint the members 
about their role and the type of activities 
they can undertake to activate the admin¬ 
istration as well the public with reference 
to making education programme effective 
and meaningful Each programme was at¬ 
tended by 75-80 members belonging to 
approximately 25-26 VECs. From each 
VEC at least three members—one of them 
a woman participated in the training pro¬ 
gramme 


2.Trainiug of VEC Members 

The most significant aspect of the move¬ 
ment is the training of VEC membci-s It 
was felt that mere constitution of VECs 
cannot have the desired effect unless they 
know what they are supposed to do A se¬ 
ries of four training programmes each of 


3.Adoption of English as Medium of 
Instruction 

On public demand English has been 
adopted as medium of instruction in all 
primary schools right from class 1, thus 
bringing the government schools at par 
with private schools EffoiLs are on to son 
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out practical problems being faced by 
teachers and children as an outcome of 
this policy decision through development 
of locally relevant instructional material 
and planning training programmes for 
teachers. 

4.Orientation of Teachers 

During the past two y.trs at least one 
teacher for each pnmary school has been 
onented in adopting teaching learning 
strategies that make learning a joyful ex- 
penence for children They have also been 
trained in developing teaching learning 
matenal from totally available sources and 
waste material 

5.Orientation of Headmasters and 
ZEPO. 

The feedback received after the teacher 
training programme necessitated the plan¬ 
ning of orientation programmes for head¬ 
masters and supervisory staff as a support 
to implementation of child centred edu¬ 
cation at primary level. A ten-day residen¬ 
tial orientation coui'se was organised in 
May 1997 for about forty head-teachers 
and five ZEPOs to acquaint and orient 
them in child centred teaching learning 
strategies, school and classroom manage¬ 
ment strategies, modem ti'ends in super¬ 
vision and concepts of mulu-level and 
multi-grade teaching. 

Active participation in various activities 
by each participant indicated their will to 
leamand implement various programmes 
which was evident in the confidence they 
depicted in their mteraction at the end of 
the course 

6.0flferiiig Pre-primary Level Education 

Pre-primary level education is being of¬ 


fered on a very small scale but teachers 
are being oriented in school readiness 
strategies to prepare the children for for¬ 
mal school education. 

Suggestions for Consolidation of 
Movement 

No doubt a lot of interest and moUvation 
has been created in all concerned with 
education of children at different levels, a 
lot still needs to be done to consolidate 
and sustain the movement. The areas need 
attention are. 

— Continuous orienta'tion/guidance to 
teachers. Since there is no provision for 
pre-servicc trammg of teachers, they 
need continuous inputs in various as¬ 
pects of handling children. 

— Developing the capacity of blocks (es¬ 
pecially two out of five) which depend 
on other blocks for supply of teachers. 
SECMOL has imtiated action by provid¬ 
ing young boys and girls from these ar¬ 
eas oppoituniUes to have hands-on ex¬ 
perience in the field and also participate 
in various orientation programmes or¬ 
ganised at SECMOL headquarters They 
are expected to take up teaching jobs 
in those blocks. 

— SenEycoort/xoaObn needs to be planned 
between the three agencies i.e. NGOs, 
State government and the community. 

— District Institute of Education and 
Training (DIET) at Leh needs to be 
strengthened to take care of the need- 
based orientation of personnel associ¬ 
ated with primary education. Efforts are 
being made to get some policy deci¬ 
sions made m connection with staffing 
of the institution with people who are-' 
acquainted with needs of the district. 


experiment 
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From Space 
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f^ost important truth, noted Tagore, which we 
are apt to forget is that ‘A teacher can never truly 
teach unless he is learning himself A lamp can 
never light another lamp unless it continues to bum 
its own flame. ” Undoubtedly teaching is a very crea¬ 
tive endeavour which establishes a vital and en¬ 
during link between the teacher and the taught. 
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L nr us not forget that even this profession is 
not unsusceptible to the danger of getting 
stiffened into a monotonous loutine acti¬ 
vity offering little joy and fulfilment. Very often, it so 
happens that this noble profession is nothing more 
than “talk,talk and talk”. So it is imperative on our 
part to do some critical and imaginative thinking 
about our profession and to make teaching more 
meaningful, rewarding and uptodate It is obvious 
that the teachers who enrich their intellectual re¬ 
sources by continuous and creative reading are al¬ 
ways at an advantage Tiue, what we read and reflect 
upon may not always have a direct bearing on what 
we teach in the classroom But reading definitely 
gives a perspective, as Dr S.Radhakrishnan said, it 
creates a kind of ‘meditative space’ in us. So it has a 
humaniSsing effect It enables us to apply the peda¬ 
gogical principles to actual classroom teaching with 
greater maturity, objectivity and wisdom; also we 
remain menially acUve, curious and creative. “The 
teacher who has come to the end of his subject, who 
is not furthering his knowledge, who merely repeats 
the lesson to his students, can only load their minds, 
he cannot quicken them,” said Tagore 

In education, the superiority of the audio-visual 
methods over the traditional system of classroopi 
based instruction also depends upon the quahty of 
the camera in depicting and presenting the objects 
and events in a way that is almost impossible for a 
man because of inherent limitations India has a well 
knit system of education but the steady growth in its 
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population posus a problem specially in 
educating the masses. 'Ibie dream ol hundred 
per cent litenicy rate Is yet Ui be lealized. 

Before coming to the theme of the pa¬ 
per, here are some basic relevant concepts 
in space science lor the Ixinefit of teacheis 

What is Space? 

It is not possible to give an exact defini¬ 
tion of space. However, we can generally 
say that the region above earth’s atmos¬ 
phere can be taken as space. Going up 
from the surface of the earth, the atmos¬ 
phere gnidually becomes thinner and thin¬ 
ner At very great height, the atmosphere 
becomes extremely thin and gradually 
mei-ges into space 'I’he earth’s atmosphere 
does not have a clear-cut outer limit and 
therefore there is no clear demarcation 
between the atmosphere and space. Just 
as it is difficult to say where space begins, 
it IS also not possible to say where it ends. 
There is no air in space There is no scat- 
tenng of light in space. The sun and stars 
look very bright and bnlliant and the stars 
do not twinkle either. There are all kinds 
of radiation light and particle in space 
Light of different wavelengths like Gamma 
rays. X-rays,Ultraviolet rays, Visible infra¬ 
red rays and Radio waves from the sun, 
stars and other heavenly bodies would be 
always coming in full intensity. In space 
there are also charged particles like Pro¬ 
tons, Alpha particles (Helium Nuclei) Elec¬ 
trons, etc. travelling at great speed and 
coming from all directions These are 
called Primary cosmic rays. Some of these 
particles do manage to reach the surface 
of the earth penetrating the whole of the 
atmosphere which is comparable to a plate 
of lead about 12 meters thick. 


How Does a Rocket Work? 

\bu are familiar with the sparking rockets 
that go zooming high up in the dark night 
dunng the Diwali festival. These small toy- 
rockets and the big rockets for launching 
satellites work on the same physical prin¬ 
ciple which was first given by Isaac New¬ 
ton almost 300 years ago This principle is 
known as Newton’s Third Law of Motion 
When hot gas of the rocket rushes out 
through the nozzle at high speed, the 
rocket gets a push in the opposite direc¬ 
tion and consequently uses up. Using a 
rubber balloon we can easily understand 
how a rocket works Hold an inflated bal¬ 
loon by its nozzle down and suddenly re¬ 
lease It, as the air escapes from the nozzle 
the balloon moves up in the opposite di¬ 
rection. The zig-zag motion of the balloon 
is of course due to air currents, 

Histoiy shows that rockets have been 
in use for several centunes In olden days 
rockets were used only as a weapon or in 
fire work display for entertainment. Dur¬ 
ing battle of Srirangapattnam in 1792 and 
1799, Hyder Ali and his son Tipu Sultan 
of Mysore had defeated the British army 
by using rockets. The most significant use 
of rockets in war was witnessed dunng the 
second world war when German engi¬ 
neers perfectedV-2 rockets and used them 
successfully against England. 

Scientific study of rockets was first car¬ 
ried over by the Russian scientist 
KnosUntin Tsial Kovsky during the early 
part of the present century and is known 
as the father of space flight, because of his 
classical work “Exploration ol the Universe 
with Rocket Propelled Vehicles,” 

Scientists used the capuired V-2 Rock¬ 
ets for studying the physical properties of 
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the upper iilinosphere Such rockets are 
called Sounding Rockets which cany sci¬ 
entific instruments and a small radio trans- 
mittei Inl'oimations aie tnmsmiUed to 
ground by the radio ti-ansmitier in foim 
of loaded radio signals and which further 
IS decoded lor use ol the infonnation 

In India sevenil sounding rackets as well 
as a racket for launching small satellites 
have been developed by ISRO. India’s firet 
racket launching station at Thumba ncai 
’liivandrum in Kenila state was developed 
in early sixties and the first sounding 
racket from Thumba was launched in No¬ 
vember 1 963 Since then seveml new types 
ol sounding rockets have been developed 
which aie used for conducting scientific 
experiments in upper atmosphere and 
Ionosphere In addition to this, there aie 
two moie racket launching stations, one 
at Srihankota in Andhra Pradesh and the 
other at Balasoie in Onssa. 

What Is Remote Sensing? 

A child within a few weeks after its birth, 
begins to leain about things around. It 
begins to lecognize its mother on see¬ 
ing her without touching her or being 
touched by her That is Remote Sens¬ 
ing—understanding some ol the pio- 
perties of an object, with the help of 
light 1 eceived from the object falling on 
the human eye 

Modem “Remote Sensing” is an exten¬ 
sion of this methodology Remote senstng 
technology is used to lecognize features 
on the earth’s surface which aie of impor¬ 
tance lor economic and commercial pur¬ 
poses Such puiposes aie: Agricultuial 
pioduction of food and other vegetation, 
estimation of availability of water for do¬ 


mestic and industrial use and for irnga- 
tion, estimation of lores! health and for¬ 
est wealth, location of areas where a closer 
examination of the gi ound is likely to yield 
mineral ores, etc This can be done by us¬ 
ing visible light available. Some features 
arc better recognized when visible Infra¬ 
red Light and Radio Waves are employed 

Space Application Centre, Ahemdabad 
has cai ned out several remote sensing ex- 
penments for agriculture, foi-esiry, water 
resources and geology, using aircraft plat¬ 
forms. Wc had also placed similar equip¬ 
ment on one Bhaskara Satellite India’s 
(irat remote sensing satellite, IRS—lA to¬ 
tally built within the Countiy, was success¬ 
fully launched horn the Baikonur Space 
Fort in the USSR on 17 Marchl988, with a 
view to study India’s agriculture, water re¬ 
sources, ecology, geology, marine fisher¬ 
ies, foicsliy and mineral deposits for tfiree 
years 'fhe data sent by IRS-IA was re¬ 
ceived at the ground station at National 
Remote Sensing Agency (NRSA) at 
Hyderabad 

What Is a Satellite? 

An object which revolves around another 
object is its satellite. Earth is a satellite of 
sun, moon is a satellite of earth There arc 
natural satellites, but these days there are 
a number of man-made satellites orbiting 
in space aiound the earth. A number of 
nations have launched satellites in space 
to serve their vanous purposes. 

You must have heard about Aryabhatta 
India entered the satellite era in 1975 with 
the launching of Aryabhatta This was fol¬ 
lowed by Bhaskara—I in 1978. This pro¬ 
vided data on earth resources and infor¬ 
mation about weather. India's second 
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earth ob.sei-vaKon satellite, Bhaskara-II 
was launehed in Noveniber 1981, These 
satellites were used for meteorological 
purposes and scanning of earth’s lesourccs. 

The Anane Passenger Payload lixperi' 
mcnt (APPLh) was yet another proof of 
India’s capability for handling space-based 
communications technology The APPLE 
was launched in June 1981 with the help 
of France. Prime Minister’s message to the 
Nation on 15 th August, 19H1 from ihenim- 
parLs of the Red Fort in Delhi was telecast 
simultaneously throughout the country 
through APPLE. It was also used for tele¬ 
conferencing and teaching certain ad¬ 
vanced level courses to the students of IlTs 
and that of other universities 

Geo-Stntioiiary 

INSAT has been s'o positioned in the orbit 
at about 36,000 kms away Irom the earth 
that its speed of revolving around the earth 
IS same as that til the earth spinning 
around its axis. Its location is at 74 E lon¬ 
gitude in the synchronous orbit. It, theie- 
foie moves along with the earth at the 
same speed and since it faces towards In¬ 
dia, it is geo-stationaiy with respect to our 
country. 

Satellites are multi-purpose and are in¬ 
tended lor (i) Telecommunications 
(ii) Forecast of weather and other mete- 
omlogicalobseiTations (iii) Data Transmis¬ 
sion (iv) Direct telecast (v) Nation wide 
net working 

The fn-st Satellite INSAT-lAwas placed 
m the orbit on 10 April 1982. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it had to be abandoned on 6 Sep¬ 
tember 1982 due to certain technical 
snags The second was launched on 30 
August 1982. 


Thrust of TV Service 

The main objective of the TV service 
through INSAF-I is to bring about socio¬ 
economic development of the selected re¬ 
mote, backward areas of the country Some 
of the mam thrusts of the 'FV programmes 
are- (i) To increase agncultural producti¬ 
vity, (li) To stimulate participation and in¬ 
volvement particularly of the weaker sec¬ 
tions, in the developmental and extension 
activities, (lii) To stimulate the rural masses 
to supplement their income through al¬ 
lied jobs/activities, (iv) To promote better 
heallh and hygcnic living and family wel¬ 
fare, (v) To inculcate scientific temper, (vi) 
To promote social justice, (vii) To stimu¬ 
late interestm netvs, current topics, sports 
and games and other important events, 
(viu) fo improve quality of form aland non- 
fonnal education of young childien and 
enhance the competency of the pnmaiy 
tcachere. 

TNSAT—2B another multipurpose sat¬ 
ellite launched successfully with ARIANE 
launcher from KOUROU in French Guiana 
on 23 July 1993 

INSAT-2D carrying 23 transponders to 
provide essential telephone and television 
services was launched successfully from 
KOUROU in French Guiana on 4 June 
1997, making the country sell-sufficient in 
telecommunication semces. 

INvSAT-2E, now on the anvil, will pro¬ 
vide enough transponders for lease to pri¬ 
vate and goveinment agencies in the years 
to come. 

Today we are among the fimt six in the 
world as the INSAT and IRS (Indian Re¬ 
mote Sensing) are at the cutting edge ol 
technology in terms of satellites. In terms 
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of type of money “we are spending and 
the types of benefits it js accruing to the 
country, we have received appreciation 
from both the developed and developing 
countries”, says Shri K Kasturirangan, 
Chainnan of Indian Space Research Oi- 
ganisation (ISRO) He further said, “The 
IRS-IC (launched by India on 28 Decem¬ 
ber 199*5) IS India’s first Satellite to offer 
stereo-viewB of the earth from space and 
most advanced civilian remote sensing 
satellite m Orbit is very mvich in demand 
by the global remote sensing community 
and the Amencan ground station at Nor¬ 
mal in Oklahama is already receiving data 
fiom IRS togethci with a ground station 
in Ciermany” 

The ISRO scientists are now working on 
the Geosynchronous Satellite Launch Ve¬ 
hicle (GSLV) which is capable of launch¬ 
ing a 2500 kg class of communication sat¬ 
ellite with the help of ciyogenic engine. 

Educational Television 

Television was introduced m India in 1959 
In the picsent network of Doordarshan 
(Television) in India, there are more than 
530 teirestnal transmittei-s reaching over 
three quartern of the country’s population 
and 20 programme production centres 
and many more are coming up. With the 
availability of two Domestic Communica¬ 
tion Satellites (INSAT-II Series), the 
Doordai'shan has recently launched five 
new National Satellite Channels and ten 
more Regional Networks are being setup. 

“School Television Service” which was 
.started in the early sixties, addressed spe¬ 
cific problems of teaching of sciences to 
800 schools in Delhi I'he problems ad¬ 
dressed were- 


(a) New science curricula 

(b) Inadequately trained science 
teachers 

(c) Poorly equipped laboniioncs 
The programmes on science were ad¬ 
dressed to the higher secondaiy level The 
evaluation of the pro|ect gave encourag¬ 
ing results. 

Educational television became a major 
thrust area in 1975-76 with the Satellite 
Instructional Television Expenment (SITE) 
using the American satellite ATS—6 dem¬ 
onstrated the potential of satellite based 
communication system to reach large 
numbers for educational purposes. The 
television piogrammes in the morning 
were exclusively directed at children of 5- 
12 years and in the afternoon for educa¬ 
tion of the general population 

The mam emphasis of the programmes 
foi the primaiy children was that, “Science 
IS every where” The credo being that the 
immediate environment can be ques¬ 
tioned, manipulated and understood by 
using scientific methods. 2400 remote vil¬ 
lages of six states namely, Andhni Pradesh, 
Onssa, Gujarat, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and 
Maharashtra participated in the experi¬ 
ment Another notable achievement of this 
expenment was the effective use of satel¬ 
lite for teacher training. The media-mix 
was of a daily TV lessons, radio pro¬ 
gramme, experimental activities and print 
matenals which covered as pedagogical 
issues and subject competencies In all 
about 48,000 teachers were trained in va¬ 
cations m two phases during the project 
SITE, 

Alter the success of the SITE, the Cen¬ 
tral Institute of Educational Technology 
(CIET) at New Delhi and State Institutes 
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of Educational Technology (SIET) in six 
stales were set up m 1983‘84 under INSAT 
(Indian National Satellite) for education 
project to produce educational softvt'are 
at the school level. The INSAT—E'TV ser¬ 
vice provides for telecast of educational 
programmes of 45 minutes duration mfive 
regional languages. Programmes arc pro¬ 
duced and telecast for 5-8 and 9-11 year 
old children from Monday to Fnday Pro¬ 
grammes for the primary school teachers 
are telecast every Saturday. 

Many research studies have been under¬ 
taken on the impact of school television on 
the academic growth of the school chil¬ 
dren, The results have been encouraging 

Under classroom 2000-f- project, the 
CIE'l' demonstrated the interface oi live 
television lessons with computer-linked 
keypad response system and phone-in fa¬ 
cility Irom six locations (Calcutta, Bombay, 
Chennai, Hyderabad, Ghaziabad and 
Delhi) in the countiy for teachmg selected 
topics in Physics and Mathematics, at the 
scconditry level Each centre was provided 
with a TV monitor, two telephone lines 
and keypads linked to the computer for 
obtaining immediate feedback The 'TV 
lessons were telecast on the National and 
Regional Networks and weie viewed in 
schools and homes. 

In order to meet the present educa¬ 
tional needs ol the country we have to 
think ol new expenments and creative in¬ 
novations in media-use and media-mix. 


equally corresponding changes in the proc¬ 
esses, curiiculum development, teachers 
training, examination reform and develop¬ 
ment of supportive systems and commu- 
mty involvement at the grassroot level 
The Indira Gandhi National Open Uni¬ 
versity (IGNOU) established in 1985 trans¬ 
acts its curriculum through a multimedia 
instructional mode Recently IGNOU has 
offered several couraes in teacher trainmg. 
These include diploma programme in 
higher education, primaiy education and 
certificate programme in guidance and 
counselling for elementary school chil- 
dien. The self instructional print raaten- 
als are supplemented by audio and video 
programmes, The media programmes are 
broadcast on lugukir TV channel and are also 
available in cassettes in the study centi'es 
Eveiy countiy in the world has realized 
the potential of educational television. In 
India the most dramatic impact of the Na¬ 
tional Satellite (INSAT) has been the rapid 
expansion of TV coverage through instal¬ 
lation of more than 750 TV transmitters 
providing access to over 85 per cent of its 
population. The use of INSAT for educa¬ 
tional broadcasting with about 100 hours 
of programmes per month to about 4000 
schools and colleges has been further aug¬ 
mented China uses the satellite medium 
to provide 31 hours adult education pro¬ 
grammes every day to 30 million people 
with 63,000 TVRO Earth stations and over 
50,000 learning centres 
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Questioning as a ‘teaching device ' makes signifi¬ 
cant contribution to the teaching-learning proc¬ 
ess. Whereas it is a handy tool for teacher em¬ 
powerment, it also promotes student’s learning 
through increased pupil teacher interactions. Be¬ 
sides being an indicator of teaching-learning 
approaches, questioning also provides answer to 
the issue of matching task to student’s level par¬ 
ticularly so at the elementary level 



UEsnoNS and questioning is a way of life 
Questions arc tools of inquiry while ques¬ 
tioning is a technique of inquiring 

Questions are rooted in the science of ontogeny di¬ 
rected towards genesis of things, ideas, happening 
for better undei'standing of the field of interest or 
study. A question seeks answers to the science or 
theory of knowledge i e. epistemology A question 
by a teacher, a student, ora parent indicates the need 
of knowing the unknown. 

In other words, one may say a question is a mode 
of inquiry to solicit the intended response or find 
answem to what is not known Questioning as a tool 
or device of teaching, connotes direct or indirect 
appraisal of what a person knows or does not know 
It attempts to challenge another person’s faculty of 
mind and stimulates thinking by providing relevant 
stinxuh. Fundamental questions relate to discovery 
of principles and aim at finding answers to the theoiy 
of knowledge for which we have to look to different 
sources like empiricism, rationalism, institutionalism. 

Questioning refers to the technique of teaching- 
learning process which utilises the questions as tools 
of instruction and assessment to elicit intended re¬ 


sponses Therefore, good questions without efficient 
questioning serve little purpose while efficient ques¬ 
tioning without quality questions may jeopardise in¬ 
tended learning outcomes and lead to wrong infer¬ 
ences about student’s learning In fact relationship 
between the questioner (teacher) and the respond- 
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ent (leamei-) is established through ques¬ 
tioning for effective interaction, 'fhe more 
relevant and higher quality the questions 
if are used by the, teacher, the more useful 
purpose IS served by getting valid re¬ 
sponses from children A bad question 
puts both the questioner and the respond¬ 
ent on different wave lengths resulting in 
misinformation, irrelevant responses and 
misinterpretation Therefore, questioning 
and questions as technique and tool go 
together and are closely integrated when 
questioning is employed as a teaching de¬ 
vice. Of all the teaching devices it is most 
usable and most frequently used teaching 
device. 

Questioxiing for Successful Teaching 

I'hough successlul leaching puts a number 
of demands on the teachers yet the fact 
remains that a repertoire of diverse orgara- 
sational strategies, teaching techniques 
grounded m clearly articulated objectives, 
mastery oi the subject matter and knowl¬ 
edge ot pupil learning are essential equip¬ 
ment of an effective teacher. The dominant 
theoretical mode of 1970s derived from 
the work of Jean Piaget provided not so 
much on theory of teaching as on theory 
of applied child development. In contrast 
Yygotskian model of 1980s highlighted 
that function of teaching is to accelerate 
development rather than merely keeping 
pace with it. lie is intervener and focuses 
cntical role of mediating between pupil 
and learning tasks. For this, emphasis of 
the constructionist learning paradigm is 
on the context of social interaction which 
takes place in the classroom. This envis¬ 
ages teacher-pupil, teacher-teacher, pupil- 
pupil and pupil-task interactions These 


intractions can be generated by talking, 
using materials, learning tasks, teaching- 
learning strategies, assessment of pupils, 
etc. both for instructional and assessment 
purposes 

Literature on questioning comes from 
diverae fields like sociology, psychology, 
education, philosophy and linguistics, and 
comprises diverse mix of emphasis For 
some It is a matter of practice while for 
others it is an object of study Interactional 
nature of classroom discourse focusses on 
questioning as the most frequently used 
teaching device by teachers. Research too 
has shown that classroom interaction 
brings about measurable changes in stu¬ 
dents’ growth Value of teacher’s questions 
lies in the fact that is the basic unit of most 
classroom teaching. Apart from pedagogi¬ 
cal function, questioning perfonns an im¬ 
portant psychological function of motivat¬ 
ing students to think critically and reflec¬ 
tively and in turn accelerate the learning 
process. In the context of large classes in 
India, use of qucstionmg device in teach¬ 
ing learning strategies becomes all the 
more important for successful teaching. 

Purpose, Scope and Potential 

Questioning is the most natural and po¬ 
tential teaching device which every teacher 
can use effectively with some training m 
the art and science of questions. The 
power of questions lies in its quality and 
use at the nght time, in the right contekt 
and for the right purpose. The most prac¬ 
tical and easiest way to empower our 
teachers is to teach them, when and how 
to question efficiently in the class at vari¬ 
ous stages of a lesson For this the follow¬ 
ing guidelines would be useful' 
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1 . Be clear about the purpose of ques¬ 
tions, It could be to classify, diagnose, 
assess, review, etc. 

ii. Be sure of the level at which you are 
putting the question to the class Higher 
order questions for lower pnmary classes 
may not yield intended results espe¬ 
cially with weaker sections of students, 
lii. Be cognizant of the intended outcome 
in framing the question, 
iv Be careful that the wording of question 
IS precise and unambigious. 

V, Be sure that questions are addressed 
at the right time. 

VI. See that immediate feedback about an¬ 
swers is provided to the students 
Effectiveness of a question lies not only 

in its mode of admimstering but also to 
the context to which it yields intended or 
relevant response Following types of ques¬ 
tions can be used during questioning; 

a. Ancillary Questions 

Questions seeking confirmation oflearning 

— Have you understood the concept of res¬ 
piration? 

Questions seeking approval of teacher’s 
suggestion 

— Should we proceed fiirther to the next topic? 
Questions inquiring about pupil’s reac¬ 
tion or view 

— Is it enough for today or would you like to 
continue? 

Questions used as repieats for weaker students 

— Could you now reproduce what Shri X 
has spoken, 

These questions are neutral questions 
in the sense that they are not really the 
questions for use as a part of technique of 
questioning to promote leammg but are 
auxilliary questions that facilitate switch 


over to the next learning episode or pro¬ 
vide confirmatory evidence for the same. 

b. Instructional Questions 

These questions are used as a teaching 
device to initiate, develop or classify con¬ 
cepts, ideas, issues, problems, etc. They 
aid in teaching For example, a labelled 
diagram is drawn on the blackboard and 
questions like the following are asked to 
leview the lesson. 

— Which of the organ is concerned with 
movement of the animal? 

— Which label indicates the outermost 
membrane"'* 

— Which organ helps in respiration^ 
Likewise, any number of questions can 

be asked to develop and review the lesson. 

c. Assessment Questions 

Questions as a testing device is known 
well to all teachers As a measuring tool, a 
question can be used for assessment of stu¬ 
dent’s learning. Similar type of questions 
can be posed during sectional recapitula¬ 
tion of instruction to get feedback about 
student’s learning and effectiveness of 
teaching-learning strategy. 

Use of questioning as a teaching device 
requires teachers to develop questioning 
attitude as well as questioning skills, In fact 
style of queslionmg is an mdicator of teach¬ 
ing, learning approaches and the nature 
and quality of questions he uses in ques¬ 
tioning reflects the cogmtive demands, the 
teacher makes on the children. Researches 
in this area also confirm and elucidate the 
importance of teacher’s questions in 
focussing and challenging learning tasks 
for effective teaching. 
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Student’s questions are also a part of 
interactional strategy of teaching and 
learning During teaching students raise ques¬ 
tions when they do not follow a particular 
example, concept or principle. But most 
of those question.s are lower order ques¬ 
tions seeking some additional information 
or reproduction of an explanation or ex¬ 
position of the teacher It is seldom that 
they raise questions of higher order to seek 
answers involving new or unfamiliar situ¬ 
ations. The reason is that teachers them¬ 
selves put routine factual information 
questions which usually call for reproduc¬ 
tion of what has been taught. Cognitive 
corresfjondence between teacher’s ques¬ 
tions and student’s answers supports that 
higher cognitive questions serve to raise 
student’s thinking vis-a-vis learning. If the 
teacher uses questions based on higher 
cognitive levels as a teaching device, a time 
comes when students start putting ques¬ 
tions of higher order (application, analy¬ 
sis, evaluation) to the teacher thereby in¬ 
dicating their own thinking. 

Context of Questioning 

Since teacher’s questions serve different 
purposes in different contexts it is impor¬ 
tant that questions are planned keeping 
in mind the purpose they are supposed to 
serve before they are addressed to the chil¬ 
dren. These questions could be directed to 
the whole class, a group of students or to 
individual students. In the context of class¬ 
room teaching questioning refers to the 
three stages, the pre-instructionaJ, instruc- 
t/ona/and postinstruclionalstages. At each 
ol these stages, purpose and scope of ques¬ 
tion varies and hence focus of questiomng 
will be different. It is illustrated below with 


reference to the three stages in a lesson. 

a. Pre-instructional Phase 

Readiness is basic to learning a new con¬ 
cept, idea, principle, etc. One way to test 
readmess is to assess pre-requisites con¬ 
sidered necessary for students to benefit 
from instruction. For that the teacher 
through questioning can ascertam if the 
children have the pre-requisite knowledge 
and skills necessary for developing the les¬ 
son in hand. The purpose is to initiate the 
lesson properly. Pretesting through proper 
questioning is one technique of establish¬ 
ing the linkage between what is to be 
taught and what is already learnt. Thus 
questioning at this stage enables the 
teacher to assess, diagnose, and if needed 
apply correctives for proper placement of 
students, thereby empowenng him to go 
ahead with the actual or developmental 
teaching planned for the day’s lesson. 
What type of questions should be used for 
questioning at this stage of activities? Fol¬ 
lowing types of questions are relevant to 
elicit the needed information 

— Questions based on those facts, con¬ 
cepts or principles which they have 
learnt earlier and are basic to learning 
of new concepts to be taught 

— Questions which focus on assessment 
of basic concepts or ideas rather than 
testing higher order abilities. 

— Questions which help to find out the 
difficulties which they still face an'd 
need reteaching. 

b. Instructional Phase 

This IS the development phase in which 
the new lesson is taught by organismg van- 
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ous types of teaching-leamuig activities. 
Depending upon die puipose or intended 
outcomes of a particular episode, differ¬ 
ent type of questions can be made use of 
in the questioning. This may cover new 
knowledge, understandings, concepts and 
skills to be developed For this, questions 
relevant to the learning episodes have to 
be used. Depending upon the nature of 
content of teaching following types of 
questions can be taken advantage of. 

— Questions to clarify concepts 

— Questions to develop new concepts 

— Questions for reinforcement of concepts 

— Questions asked for citmg examples of 
concepts 

— Questions asked for students to estab¬ 
lish cause and effect relationship 
Questions asked for students to draw 
inferences 

c. Post-instructional Phase 

Last phase is the post insti-uctional 
phase which includes culminatoiy activi¬ 
ties or tasks related to review, reinforce¬ 
ment and assessment puipose Question¬ 
ing at this stage is directed towards revi¬ 
sion of lesson, identification of difficult 
spot which need further attention, judg¬ 
ing the instructional impact on student’s 
achievement and providing immediate 
feedback to the learners. Following types 
of questions are usable at this stage: 

— Questions used for summing up the 
lesson 

— Questions used for revision of lessons 

— Questions used for assessment of what 
IS learnt by children 

— Questions used for reinforcing the con¬ 
cepts learnt in the form of school as¬ 
signment 


For review purpose questions covering 
major content elements of the lesson are to 
be used and they reflect all levels of diffi¬ 
culty in terms of ascending order of com¬ 
plexity of the abilities tested. Forassessment 
purpose questionmg based on selected con¬ 
tent elements testing aU competencies im¬ 
plied in the unit objectives formulated ear¬ 
lier, may be included. In case of reinforce¬ 
ment of concepts, questions requiring prac¬ 
tice of cognitive and psychomotor skills may 
be used and given as class assignments. 

Questioning Skill 

a. Pre-requisites 

For efficient questioning through under¬ 
standing of the questions to be used is a 
basic lequiremeni. The teacher’s question¬ 
ing skill can never be perfected unless he/ 
she is well versed with the form of a ques¬ 
tion and characterisucs of a good question. 
In classroom teaching by and laige it is the 
short answer questions which are more 
usable. Eassy type questions demanding 
long answers have litde place as a teach¬ 
ing device. Knowledge of attributes of a 
good quesoon is an important pre-requisite 
essential for questioning skill. How pre¬ 
cise wording and simple language of the 
question is'* How relevant is the question 
in a given context’ Is it set at a reasonable 
difficulty level’ Is it free from ambiguity of 
the task implied in it? It is assumed that 
the teacher is well conversant with these 
attnbutes ofa good question. 

b. Level of questioning 

Since questioning can be resorted to at 
every phase of instruction it is neither nec- 
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essary nor desirable to question all stu¬ 
dents using the same level of questions 
At pre-instructional phase comparatively 
easier level of questions testing fundamen¬ 
tals, are more profitable while during in¬ 
structional phase teacher can make use of 
all levels of questions ranging from assess¬ 
ment of lower order abilities to the higher 
order abilities depending upon the content of 
teaching. At post-instructional phase questions 
of graded difficulty level covenng aU the con¬ 
tent elements of the lesson and the abilities 
developed are more relevant. Proportion of 
lower order, middle order and higher order 
questions depends on the academic level of the 
class and the learning content However, level 
of questions should correspond to the level of 
teaching undertaken by the teacher 

c. Technique of Questioning 

Though It may seen quite unnecessary 
to describe how to put questions in a class 
because there is no hard and fast lule for 
It, yet the fact remains that cerbiin ques¬ 
tions bring back blank responses from stu¬ 
dents that may lead to wrong inference 
about teaching effectiveness. In a regular 
class there are three possibilities of ques¬ 
tioning. It may be for seeking individual 
response to a question, group response 
or the class response Questions aimed at 
individual students are primarily for diag¬ 
nosing learning difficulties if any and arc 
addressed usually to the weaker section 
of the class, with the intention of reinforc¬ 
ing positive responses and for remedial 
purpose m case ofwrong responses. Ques¬ 
tions aimedata group of students engaged 
in different learning tasks as in a project, 
help to identify problems of a group or 


strengths in carrying out the learning tasks 
within a given time frame. Questions 
aimed at the whole class have focus on 
general survey or overall impact of teach¬ 
ing which could be better assessed at re¬ 
view and evaluation phases of teaching 
besides classroom assignments 

However, the questions must be ad¬ 
dressed to the whole class. Never say. You 
Shri X tell me, Why do we . ? It creates 
unwanted anxiety and stress Do not ask 
difficult questions to weak students and 
easy questions to bright students. Provide 
opportunity especially to poor students to 
respond correedy For correct responses 
give immediate feedback for reinforcement 
of learning In case of wrong responses, 
do not rebuke but let another good stu¬ 
dent to supply correct answer which the 
weak student can reproduce thereafter. 

Rewording and questioning with a 
modified version of the question, or split¬ 
ting the question into two sub-questions 
may sometimes also help to elicit the ex¬ 
pected responses from certain students 
Questioning is, therefore, not only to as¬ 
sess whether a student knows or not, but 
also to bnng out the best of what he knows 
and help him know what he does not. 

d. Managing Students’ Questions 

Following types of questions are usu¬ 
ally asked by students: 

— Questions seeking additional informa¬ 
tion from the teacher 

— Questions seeking classification of cer¬ 
tain points or issues 

— Questions seeking confirmation of their 
responses 

— Questions seekmg rationale underlying 
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correct responses 

— Questions challenging the teachers' 
contention or explanations 

— Counter questions by students for 
elaboration of teachers' questions 

It IS quite obvious that all types of stu¬ 
dent’s questions are focussed on learning 
more and more. The teacher has to en¬ 
courage student’s questions through his 
own questioning and encouraging stu¬ 
dents to put questions. This two-way 
interactional process of questioning by 
teachers and questions by students make 
teaching learning more interesting and 
effective. To make it a participatory proc¬ 
ess, student's questions could be re¬ 
sponded to by other students in the class 
if encouraged right from the beginning 

e. Mastering the Teaching 

Mastery of knowledge of the subject or 
unit of teaching is the main pre-requisite 
so that there is no inadequacy of the con¬ 
tent being taught. In addition the skill to 
frame relevant questions and their effec¬ 
tive delivery is another requirement for 
mastering the questioning skill, proficiency 
of which one acquires through sustained 


practice of framing and using questions 
over a long time. 

To Conclude 

Whichever model of teaching is used teach¬ 
ers have no option for questioning in class¬ 
room, A teacher who has mastered the 
questioning skill is empowered with the 
most cogent device for successful teach¬ 
ing Queslijpr^ generate maximum inter¬ 
action among the children and between 
children and the teachers Depending upon 
the activities to be developed or assessed, 
higher or lower order questions can be 
used in questioning. Thinking questions 
requiring exercise of higher mental abilities 
and when continuously used by teachers 
in classroom, lead to belter achievement 
of learners besides developing in them the 
ability to put higher order questions to the 
teachers. This shows their own growth. It 
may be staled that style of questioning is 
an indicator of teaching-learning ap¬ 
proaches and the types of questions asked 
indicates the congniUve demands the 
teacher makes on the students ’ITius, ques¬ 
tioning provides the answer to the issue 
of matching task to the pupil’s level 
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Aucotelic teaming is an attempt to provide 
greater freedom for students to determine the 
goats and methods of teaming. It views teachers 
and students as partners, each capabte of taking 
sound need-based decisions about their education. 
Autotetic teaming presupposes an autoteUc res¬ 
ponsive environment which permits the teamers 
to exptore freety in the environment. It informs 
the learner immediately about the consequences 
of his actions, where events happen within the en¬ 
vironment at a rate determined by the learner; it 
permits the learner to make full use of his capa¬ 
city tor discovering reladons of various'kinds, and 
Its structure is such that the learner is likely to 
make a series of interconnected discoveries about 
the physical, cultural or social world. 


A UTOTEUC learning can be used for all chil¬ 
dren, including the children with disabili¬ 
ties. It includes both cooperative learning 
and individual learning approaches. Autotelic learn¬ 
ing works on 12 principles, which makes learning 
joyful and effective. 

Research studies have been conducted on the 
effectiveness of different learning approaches in the 
last few decades, and the results are mixed. The learn¬ 
ing approaches which have received the attention of 
the researchers include individual learning, coopera¬ 
tive learning, peer tutoring, collaborative learning, 
mastery learning and flexible learning. In these leam- 
ing approaches the goals are set by the teachers and 
the students are expected to achieve them. Thus, the 
students have no choice with regard to determining 
the goals and methods of learning and the teacher 
decides what to learn and how. The students rarely 
get a n opportunity for creativity and analytical think¬ 
ing. If the learning is to be made joyful and effective, 
the students must be encouraged for creative and 
analytical thinking Autotelic learning approach is an 
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attempt to ensure the involvement of all 
students in determining the goals and 
methods of learning. 

Emut (1985) refem to Moore’s autotclic 
responsive environment m which students 
are encouiaged to explore the environ¬ 
ment freely and learning goals and meth¬ 
ods are determined by the students them¬ 
selves In Greek “auto” means self and “telic” 
means purpose Thus, autotehc learning 
means where learning goals and methods 
are determined by the students them¬ 
selves, or where students are allowed to 
make decisions what to learn and how. 

The term “autotehc responsive envii'on- 
ment” was first used by Moore in 1968 to 
describe his computer-controlled talking 
typewnter. He defines an autotehc activity 
as something one engages in for its own 
sake and not for obtaining some external 
reward (an explicitly anti-Skinnenan con¬ 
cept), and a responsive environment is one 
which satisfies the following conditions- 

— it permits the learner to explore freely 

— It informs the learner immediately 
about the consequences of his actions 

— it is self-pacing, i.e., events happen 
withm the environment at a rate deter¬ 
mined by the learner 

— it permits the learner to make full use 
of his capacity for discovering relations 
of various kinds 

— its structure is such that the learner is 
likely to make senes of interconnected 
discoveries about the physical, cultural, 
oi social world (The International En¬ 
cyclopedia of Education, 1985). 

Later, Moore (1969) expanded his ideas 

still further when he added a “perspectives 
pnnciple” to the autotehc pnnciple The 
perspectives principle, which Moore de¬ 


rived from the symbolic interactionist 
theory of TWeacf states that leameis should 
have a chance to take at least four roles in 
such learning situations 

— Agent—they must create a goal 

— Patient—achieve a goal defined for 
them by someone else. 

—• Significant other—advise another 
learner. 

— Generalized other—become pait of an 
audience for another learner’s presen¬ 
tation 

Autotehc learning approach asserts that 
all children can contribute to make their 
education more relevant and more mean¬ 
ingful for themselves. It does not exclude 
necessary support to children with special 
needs in the form of facilities and special 
teachers While students become partners 
in determming goals and methods of learn¬ 
ing, they will develop positive self-concept 
and positive attitude to learning Autotehc 
learning has a place for both cooperative 
learning and individual learning. 

The principles of autotehc learning have 
been described below- 
1 Free Exploration. This principle allows 
the students for free exploration of teach¬ 
ing aids and environment which play an 
important role in the process of learning. 
Free exploration of teaching aids and en¬ 
vironment is possible through different 
senses, such as vision, touch, hearing, etc. 
whereas the sighted students heavily rely 
on the sense of vision for their learning, 
the students with total loss ol vision de¬ 
pend on the senses of hearing, touch and 
smell for learmng Although some students 
may have residual vision, they may not be 
able to make full use of it for the process 
of learning. Therefore, they have to make 
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use of different senses to receive informa¬ 
tion for learning. 

All students, including the visually im¬ 
paired, will benefit Irom the free explora¬ 
tion ol tactile teaching aids and the envi¬ 
ronment. While the sighted students will 
learn primanly through the use of vision, 
they can develop the potentialities of other 
senses by using them. On the other hand, 
■visually impaired students have to lely on 
touch, hearing and smell, etc. 

2. Active Loam/ng- In traditional methods 
of leaching the role of students is minimal 
and the teacher dominates the whole proc¬ 
ess of learning. The students are expected 
to do what the teachei asks them to do. 
Thus, the role of students in traditional 
classrooms is pa.ssive. On the contrary, the 
students play an active lolc in autotelic 
learning. Students are involved in all learn¬ 
ing activities and their participation is en¬ 
sured by encouraging them to take part in 
discussions in the classroom. The answers 
to the questions come from the students 
themselves as they are involved in differ¬ 
ent activities which lead to joyful learning. 
It will also help students to develop posi¬ 
tive self-concept, which will lead to effec¬ 
tive learning. 

3. Individual Learning Research studies 
have been conducted on cooperative 
learning and individual learning in the last 
few decades. The results support the con¬ 
clusion that cooperative learning has been 
found to be superior to that of the indi¬ 
vidual learning. In special education, how¬ 
ever, both individual learning and coop¬ 
erative learning play important roles. 
Autoteliq leaiTiing has i jplace for both— 
cooperative learning and individual learning. 


There may be occasions when some stu¬ 
dents may need individual attention and 
they may not be able to keep pace with 
other students In such situations, a stu¬ 
dent who has problems, needs individual 
help. Autotelic learning takes care of stu¬ 
dents who have individual learning needs. 
If individual students encounter problems 
in learning, autotelic learning takes care 
of them. The teacher provides feedback 
to individual students m order to help 
them to achieve the goals of learning set 
by the students themselves. 

4. Discovering relations hips of various 
kinds-. Learners will be encouraged to 
make full use of their capacities for dis¬ 
covering relationships of vanous kinds 
These relationships can be either concep¬ 
tual or physical. The principles of free ex- 
plomtion and active learning in autotelic 
approach will enable all students, includ¬ 
ing the visually impaired, to discover rela¬ 
tionships of various kinds There will be 
far-reaching implications of this principle 
for the education of the visually impaired 
learners who have to depend on other 
senses to discover relationships between 
objects and between concepts. 

5. Integrated experience of physical, cul¬ 
tural and social environments- It is very 
difficult to define these three terms, i e., 
physical environment, cultural environ¬ 
ment and social environment. However, 
each of them may be discussed here in 
short. By physical environment is meant 
everything that exists in physical form in 
and around the school and that which can 
be helpful in promoting the learning of 
students. In this sense, learning materials, 
building where classrooms are situated 
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and the surroundings, etc. form the physi¬ 
cal environment, In cultural environment 
learning and intellectual developments of 
the students are promoted. In social envi¬ 
ronment interaction among the students 
IS encouraged and learning atmosphere is 
waim and friendly. Learners will be pro¬ 
vided integrated experience in terms of 
physical, cultural, and social environments 
because isolation of any of these three can¬ 
not lead to effective learning. 

6. Learners’ four roles: In autotelic learn¬ 
ing, learners should have a chance to take 
at least four roles in each learning situa¬ 
tion which will promote interaction a mong 
the students When the students create a 
goal for learning, they will be agent; but 
when they achieve the goal set by some¬ 
one else, they will be patient. When they 
advise another learner, it is called signifi¬ 
cant other; but when the students become 
part of the audience for another learner’s 
presentation, they are generalized other 
In this way the four roles in autotelic learn¬ 
ing will promote interaction among the 
students. Such interactions are very impor¬ 
tant for all students, including the visually 
impaired, because they will leam to ex¬ 
change their ideas and this will make their 
learning more effective. 

7. Demonstration, feedback and reinforce¬ 
ment. The students may differ in their 
learning needs and learning styles. Some 
learners may prefer demonstration of 
visual aids whereas others may depend on 
hearing and touch for learning different 
concepts. In autotelic learning learners 
will be given demonstration, practice, 
feedback and reinforcement by the teacher 
during the learning process (Ainscow, 
1994). Demonstration of pictures for ex¬ 


plaining concepts of geometry, for exam¬ 
ple, can benefit the general students and 
the hearing impaired students; but the 
visually impaired students need teaching 
aids and models which could be touched 
and understood to leam different concepts 
of geometry. Three dimensional models 
and tactile teaching aids can be very use¬ 
ful for the visually impaired students in 
understanding certain concepts Demon¬ 
stration of tactile teaching aids, such as 
shapes of mangle, rectangle, circle, etc. 
will not only benefit the visually impaired, 
but also the sighted students. Examples 
from the available objects in the environ¬ 
ment will be very useful to the learning of 
the visually impaired students. 

The pnnciple of demonstration, feed¬ 
back, practice and reinforcement will 
equally work for all students, and will sig¬ 
nificantly contribute to the improvement 
of learning of all students. However, visu¬ 
ally impaired students may need more 
practice, sometimes more feedback and 
more reinforcement than the sighted stu¬ 
dents 

8. Continuous Evaluation: In autotelic 
leammg student’s learning will be evalu¬ 
ated after completion of each unit. 'iTirough 
continuous evaluation the students will be 
able to identify their problems in learning 
and they will make greater effort to find 
solutions to the problems (Ainscow, 1994) 
On the other hand, continuous evaluation 
gives an opportunity to the teacher to 
know how much the students have learnt 
and where students need feedback. This 
principle will be very useful in improving 
the quality of learning in classrooms in 
regular and special schools. The follow¬ 
ing explanation will clarify the concept of 
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continuous evaluation. Take the exjimple 
of geometry syllabus, which may be di¬ 
vided into different units and the students 
will be evaluated after completion of each 
unit. For instil nee, the first unit which may 
include point, line segment, line and ray 
may be taught to the students and the test 
may be given to the students to evaluate 
their learning of these concepts. In all unit 
tests, both practical and theoretical aspects 
of learning may be included. 

9. Support r.fforts will be made to ensure 
that students support each other in learn¬ 
ing, and the teacher also facilitates the 
learning of each individual child (Ainscow, 
1994). Suppoii among the students will 
promote cooperation in the classroom. 
This principle of auiolelic learning will be 
of immense use to the sighted as well as 
to the visually impaired students. Though 
the role of the teacher will be minimal, he/ 
she will help individual students to under¬ 
stand certain concepts ifstudents’ support 
docs not work, 

10 Concrete lenminf* experiences; Lec¬ 
tures and discassions are not sufficient for 
effective learning in the clas.sroom. The 
students must be provided, as far as possi¬ 
ble, concrete learning experiences of dif- 
lereni objects. In autolelic approach, con¬ 
crete leaining experiences will be pro¬ 
vided to students, ifpossible, through real 
objects. If It is not possible for any reason, 


these experiences will be provided through 
tactile teaching aids. Although these expe¬ 
riences are important for all learners, visu¬ 
ally impaired students must be provided 
concrete learning experiences in order to 
make their learning more effective and 
more meaningful. 

11 Unifying Experiences: Vision provides 
a complete picture of the objects in ques¬ 
tion. However, in most cases, visually im¬ 
paired learners are provided expenences 
in part through verbal explanations. Auto- 
telic learning holds, as does Lowenfeld 
(1973), that visually impaired learners 
must be provided unifying experiences in 
order to give them comprehensive knowl¬ 
edge of the object. Unifying expenences 
of objects can be obtained by using differ¬ 
ent senses. These senses will provide ex¬ 
periences of different qualities of the ob¬ 
jects, Such expenences will be veiy useful 
for all children. 

12. Learning by Doing: Students will be 
encouraged to learn concepts through 
activity method, Autotelic learning empha¬ 
sizes that all learners, particularly the visu¬ 
ally impaired, must be encouraged to learn 
different concepts by the method of “learn¬ 
ing by doing". This method will instill con¬ 
fidence among the visually impaired learn¬ 
ers and their performance will improve 
through this method. 
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Language contributes to much wastage and stag¬ 
nation in the North Eastern Region of India. Due 
to innumerable tribal dialects the task of pre¬ 
paring textbooks in local dialects is difficult. The 
question of a uniform language for the tribes has 
become a serious problem. This issue is studied 
and outlined by the author. 

T He vast proportion of tribal population 
of the North East Region (NER) of 
India and their concentration in certain 
hilly regions has created a difficult situation in re¬ 
gard to provision of educational facilities A study of 
the efforts made by the British government revealed 
that as they proceeded to form a policy of isolation 
and status-quo, the tribals had to remain at the mercy 
of petty official and nothing positive was achieved 
by the way of rehabilitation and development. Con¬ 
sequently, they become the poorest of the poor and 
remained as the most backward group in the society 
No systematic effort was made to educate the large 
population of this backward community at the early 
part of the British rule. 

Immediately after independence and integration 
of the princely states, the National government lost 
no time to realise the importance of devoting spe¬ 
cial attention towards its vast backward population 
particularly to the NER of India. The emphasis on 
educational progress is fully jusufied because with¬ 
out spread of education and consequent enlightment, 
the tribal people cannot fully realise their own sta¬ 
tus. The progress of education and literacy hold a 
very important place in any programme of ameliora¬ 
tion of the tribal people. One of the most important 
and remarkable problems for development of edu¬ 
cation in the NER of India is the medium of instruc¬ 
tion at the primary stages of. school education amo ng 
the innumerable tribal dialects and languages. 
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Medium of Instruction 

It is a well known fact that Article 3^0 pra- 
vided that "It shall be the endeavour of 
every state and of every local auihotity 
within the state to provide adequate facili¬ 
ties for instruction in the mother-tongue 
at the primary stsige of education to chil¬ 
dren belonging to linguistic minority 
groups...” One of the main reasons for the 
slow progress of the students of the NER 
of India specially in tribal areas, is that the 
medium of instruction is other than the 
mother-tongue of students. Specially at the 
primary stages the tnbal children arc not 
acquainted with other languages/dialect 
except their own. So they face a lot of dif¬ 
ficulty in understanding their lessons. It is 
to be noted that at the primary vStage, the 
medium of imsiruction should be the 
mother-tongue of the children. 

It is noteworthy that more than 80 per 
cent of the population of (i) Meghalaya (ii) 
Nagaland (iii) Mizoram and (tv) Arunachal 
Pradesh are tribals. There arc 23 recog¬ 
nised ma/or tribes in Assam, 12 tribes in 
Arunachal Pradesh, 29 tribes in Manipur, 
5 tribes in Nagaland, 19 tribes in Tripura, 
14 tribes in Meghalaya and 14 tribes m 
Mizoram. Again there are also 16 Sched¬ 
uled Castes in Arunachal Pradesh, 7 Sched¬ 
uled Castes in Manipur, 16 Scheduled 
Castes in Meghalaya, 32 Scheduled Castes 
in Tripura and 16 Scheduled Castes in 
Mizoram respectively in NER of India, 
speaking different dialects.* Some state 
governments in this region have expressed 
their inability to implement the recom¬ 


mendations of Education Commission 
(1964-66) and National Policy on Educa¬ 
tion (1986), that the medium of instruc¬ 
tion of pupils should be mother-tongue 
at the primary stage, on two grounds: 

— The tribal dialects are innumerable, 
and 

— There is a lot of difficulty to prepare 
textbook in the local dialects 

The prevailing medium of instruction 
at the pnmary stages of education in NER, 
under the provision of Article 350 as on 
January 1,1993 is as follows.^ 

ARUNACHAl PKADESH 

(i) Primary Stage English and Hindi 

(ii) Upper Primary Stage t English, Hindi, 

Assame.se 

and Sansknc is used as 
a tliird language. 

ASSAM 

(i) Primary stage 

(li) Upper Pnmary Stage ' Assameie, Bengali, 
Hindi, English and 
Bodo 

MANIPUR 

(i) Primary Stage . Major Indian Laguages 

(MIL) generally Hindi, 
Bengali, Manipun and 
5 recognised THbal 
dilects 

(li) Upper Primary Stage MIL generally Hindi, 

Bengali, Manipun, and 
English. 

MEGHALAYV 

(1) Pnmary Stage Mother tongue, namely 

Khasi and Garo, In 
other schools, 
Assamese, Bengali, 
Hindi and Nepali are 
also adopted as the 
medium of instruction 

(ii) Upper Primary stage ; English in all schools ex 

cept in some schools 
where Bengali, Hindi, 
Assamese and Nepali 


* Tyagi, UN . “Eduention For All; A Graphic Presentation" NIEPA, New Delhi, 1991, pp 16-18. 

^ Govt, of India “Selected Inforination on School Education in India 1992-9.3", MHBD, New Delhi 
1993, pp. 8-11. 
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are used as medium of 
instruction. 


MIZORAM 

(i) Primary Stage/ Motlier tongue namely 

Upper Primary Stage, Mizo, Nepali, Bengali 
as tlie the case may be. 

NAGAIAND 

(i) Pnmary Stage . Local dialects and 

Enlish 

(il) Upper Pnmary Stage' Local dialects namely 
AO, Konayak, Angaml, 
Serna, Lotha and 
Enlish 


TRIPURA 

(i) Pnmary Stage Bengali, English 

Kokborak, Hindi and 
Lusai 

(ii) Upper Pnmary Stage.'. Bengali, English, Proid- 

slon for Hindi, Sanskrit, 
Pall, Arabic are adopted 
as die optional 

Even though there are a large number 
of tnbal dialects in NER, all the states m 
this region gradually take up the initiative 
to produce textbooks for the primary 
stages in Roman script of the major tnbal 
dialects recognised by the respective state 


governments 

The medium of instruction in NER is 


very complicated and this is a factor for 
wastage and stagnation. As for example, 
there are 29 dialects in Manipur as stated 
earlier and Manipuri is used as the medium 
of instruction upto secondary level. In the 
hill areas wastage and stagnation are 
caused by students whose mother-tongue 
IS not Mampuri. As a remedial measure 
government has introduced a policy from 
1980 onwards to adopt medium of instruc¬ 
tion and examination for Classes I-V in the 
schools of Manipur in any of the follow¬ 


ing. 

(a) Manipuri 

(b) Hindi 

(c) Tangkhul 

(d) Paite 


(e) Lushai 

(f) Hmar 

(g) Thadou/Kuki 

(h) Any one of modem Indian 
laguages as approved by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Manipur from time to 
time. 

The pupils receiving primary education 
through any of the recognised dialects viz, 
Tangkhul, Lushai, Paite, Hmar and Thadou/ 
Kukiare to learn regbnallar^fuage (Manipuri) 
as a separate language subject, from Class 
so that they may not find any diffi¬ 
culty at the time of switching over to the 
regional language at the end of Class V 
Those pupils whose mother tongue is nei¬ 
ther regional language nor any of the rec¬ 
ognised dialects have to opt either Manipun 
or any one of the recognised dialects as 
their medium of instruction and, examina¬ 
tion. 

Languages Taught 

The following languages are taught at the 
primary stages of school education at 
present in Manipur. 

(a) Classes (I-II) 

Only one language is taught, hence 
mother tongue of the children is to be 
taught. However, out of the 29 dialects 
spoken by the tribal children only 5 dia¬ 
lects viz., Lusai, Hmar, Paite, Tangidiul and 
Thadou/Kuki are recognised and hence the 
children speaking these dialects should be 
given the opportunity of learning through 
their dialects in Classes I and II But the 
children speaking the remaining 24 dia¬ 
lects will have to opt either one of the rec¬ 
ognised 5 dialects or Manipuri (Meiteilon). 
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(b) Classes (III-V) 

Three languages are taught in the fol¬ 
lowing pattern at this school stage of edu¬ 
cation; 

(i) Mother-longue as the first 
language 

(ii) Knglish as the second language 

(iii) Hindi as the third language 

The tribal children speaking the 24 dia¬ 
lects which are not yet recognised by the 
govei-nment will have to opt either one of 
the recognised dialects or Manipuri 
(Meiteilon) Those who offer either one 
of the recognised dialects will have to learn 
Elementary Manipuri as a subject, carry¬ 
ing 50 marks so that they maybe conver¬ 
sant with this language, 

(c) Classes (VI-VIII) 

'I'hree languages are taught at the up¬ 
per primary stage of school education- 

(i) Manipuri (Elementary Manipuri 
for Scheduled Tribes) 

(ii) English as second language 

(iii) Hindi as third language. 

In addition to these subjects, the op¬ 
portunity for learning of Meitei Mayek (Old 
Manipuri Script) in Class VI is provided 
for those desirous of learning the lan¬ 
guage. 

Problem of Language 

'fhe language problem is very controver¬ 
sial issue in NHR It is necessary to pay spe¬ 
cial attention to the education of children 
from the backward classes which include 
the Scheduled Tribes, de/ioCttfedcommu¬ 


nities and a few nomadic and semi- 
nomedic groups.^ Mampur state has a lan¬ 
guage and script of its own, which is in 
the Ihiki/Chin branch of the Tibeto-Burmese 
family of languages Assam already had its 
own language and script. In NER, only two 
states have their own script and remain- 
ing 5 states have no script of their own 
and the missionaries introduced Roman 
script in their languages Thus, one of the 
major problems in tribal education is that 
of language and script. As they have no 
wntten language of their own and teach¬ 
ing of literacy subjects in a different lan¬ 
guage have no appeal on them. Therefore, 
the question of an uniform language for 
the tribes of NER is a senous problem 
At present, the tribes in NER of India, 
are educated through different regional 
languages. The tnbals have been demand¬ 
ing for imparting pnmary education dirough 
the medium of their own languages and 
dialects. 

NER Languages in the Eighth 
Schedule 

In NER, only Assamese language was in¬ 
cluded in the Eighth Schedule, when the 
country’s constitution was drafted and 
other languages in this region were ne¬ 
glected. At present there are two lan¬ 
guages- (i) Assamese and (ii) Manipuri in 
the Eighth Schedule in NER. The demand 
for recognition of Manipuri as one of the 
national languages by including it in th^ 
Eighth Schedule of the Constitution is a 
long-standing one Being a naUve state, 
Manipuri was represented on the constitu- 


Govt, of India: "Report of Education Cotnmission 1964-66”, NCEBT, New Delhi, 1970, p. 242 
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ent assembly when the country’s consti¬ 
tution was drafted and the case of 
Manipun with an ancient script and rich 
literature for inclusion in the Eighth Sched¬ 
ule went by default. 

20 August 1992 IS the ‘red letter day’ in 
the history of Manipun language 
(Meiteilon) and Manipur state by smooth 
passage of Constitution (71 Amendment) 
Bill 1992 , in both Houses of Parliament 
for inclusion of Manipun language in the 
Eighth Schedule of Indian Constitution, 
along with Konkani and Nepali * Introduc¬ 
ing the Bill in the Parliament, the Union 
Home Minister Shri S.B, Chavan felt that 
the Government was taking a step forward 
in fulfilling the aspirations of the Manipun, 
Konkani and Nepalee In both the Lok 
Sabha as well as the Rajya Sabha, the Bill 
was passed without any opposition. In the 
Lok Sabha, all the 343 members supported 
the Bill, while in the Upper House, it was 
passed without a discussion and all the 130 
members voted in favour. Manipun is the 
first language in Tibeto-Burman group to 
be included in the Eighth Schedule of the 
constitution and inclusion would help in 
bringing the people of Manipur and par¬ 
ticularly the youth, to the national main¬ 
stream and would strengthen national in¬ 
tegration. Thus, there are two languages 
( 1 ) Assamese and (li) Manipuri in the 
Eighth Schedule in the NER of India with 
effect from 20 August 1992. 

Problem of Textbooks 

Preparation of textbooks for the ma jor,lan- 
guages like Assamese and Manipuri is hot 


difficult upto University level. But it is dif¬ 
ficult to prepare textbooks for the tribal 
children specially at the primary stages in 
the NER. The textbooks which have been 
prescribed for the tribal children of a par¬ 
ticular grade are either too difficult or de¬ 
fective in the manner in which the subject 
matter is presented So due attention 
shotild be paid by the authority for pre¬ 
paring textbooks for the tribal students of 
different age level. It is also necessary that 
the common textbooks meant for general 
students of a state should include lessons 
depicting the life of the Inbals, their folk¬ 
songs, and the life of important personali¬ 
ties. This will enable both non-tribal and 
the tnbal people to understand each other 
better. 

Medium of Instruction 

It is the language and medium of in¬ 
struction at the primary stages, which are 
responsible for the retardation of progress 
of education in the NER. The medium of 
instruction at the primary stage is a con¬ 
troversial issue since the beginning of for¬ 
mal education in the NER. The medium 
of instruction at the primary stage of edu¬ 
cation is other than the mother-tongue of 
the students for the unrecognised tnbal 
dialects throughout the region. The me¬ 
dium of instruction at the pnmary stage 
of education in the NER is as follows: 

(a) Arunachal Pradesh- English, Hindi, 
Assamese and Sanskrit. 

(b) Assam; Assamese, Bengali, Hindi, Eng¬ 
lish and Bodo. 

(c) Manipur. Manipuri, Hindi, Bengali 


Sarkar^ Ed; ”The Telegraph”, Printed and Published, Anand Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 21st August 
1992, p. 1. 
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and 5 recognised Tnbal dialects: 
Hmar, Kuki, Paite, Lushai and Tang- 
khul 

(d) Meghalaya: Khasi, Garo, Assamese, 
Bengali, Hindi and Nepali 

(e) Mizoram; Bengali, Hindi, Mizo and 
Nepali. 

(1) Nagaland: Ao, Konayak, Angamt, 
Sema, Lotha and English. 

(g) Tripura; Bengali, English, Kokborak, 
Lusai, Hindi, Sanskrit, Pali and Arabic 

Teaching of Hindi 

Teaching of Hindi is compulsory at the 
primary stage in Arunachal Pradesh, As¬ 
sam, Manipur, Meghalaya and Nagaland in 
the NER. It is not compulsory at the pri¬ 
mary suigc but made optional at the up¬ 
per primary stage in Tripura. In Mizoram, 
there is no provision for teaching of Hindi 
at the pnmary and upper primary stages 
as the scite government does not enforce 
it as a compulsory/optional subject, 

Teaching of English 

Teaching of English at the primary stage 
of school education is compulsory 
throughout the NER of India, Teaching of 
English is made compulsory from Class I 
in Arunachal Pradesh (Classes I-IX), 
Meghalaya (Classes I-X), Mizoram (Classes 
1-X) and Nagaland (pre-primary to X), 


whereas it has been made compulsory 
from Class III inManipuri (Classes III-XII) 
and Tnpura (Classes III-XII). Teaching of 
English at the pre-primary stage is com¬ 
pulsory in private schools, whereas it is 
optional in government schools in 
Nagaland. 

HdJicExanjinalkia 

There are no public exammations at the 
primary education in Assam, Manipur and 
Tripura. There are two public examina¬ 
tions: (i) Pnmary Scholarship Examination 
(not compulsory for primary schools at¬ 
tached to M.E but It is compulsory for 
primary schools after Class IV and normally 
only the selected students) (ii) Middle 
School Scholarship Examination (not com¬ 
pulsory for middle schools attached to 
high school, but for middle schools the 
examination is compulsory after Class VI 
and normally only the selected students) 
in Meghalaya and which is conducted by 
the Meghalaya Board of School Education, 
Meghalaya, Shillong. There are two com¬ 
pulsory public examinations at the primary 
stages in Arunachal Pradesh at the end of 
Class V (primary school examination) and 
Class VIII (middle school examination) 
and these examinations are conducted by 
the Directorate of Public Instruction (DPI), 
Government of Arunachal Pradesh, 
Naharlagun. 
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The professional development of primary teach¬ 
ers is a matter of concern to improve the quality 
of school education. Continuous efforts Have 
been made to improve the quality of primary 
teacher education programme. The National 
Policy on Education (1986) envisaged Centrally- 
sponsored scheme for teacher educa tion. The Dis¬ 
trict Institutes of Education and Training (DIET) 
have been established throughout the country to 
improve the quality of piimary education sub¬ 
stantially through pre-service and in-service 
teacher education programme This is an inter¬ 
vention lesearch study of 183 primary teachers 
of Debradan district and li2 teachers of 
Haridwar district provided under SOFT. 


T iif research studies have revealed that 
the achievement of primary school chil¬ 
dren in language and mathematics was 
not upto the expectation (Kulkami, 1970, Dave, 1988, 
Shukla etal, 1994, Gupta 1995). The mastery of con¬ 
tent in language and mathematics among pnmary 
school teachers was also below expectation (Gupta, 
1996). The performance ol the teachere in the class¬ 
rooms, therefore needs to be strengthened. The 
achievement of minimum essential levels of learning 
by all children without equipping the teachei-s with 
the competencies is an elusive goal. The knowledge 
and skill of teachers can be updated by inservice edu¬ 
cation only. 

Several agencies have been involved in the 
inseivice education of teachers. At the national level, 
National Council of Educational Research and 'IVain- 
ing (NCERT) is designing and implementing inseivice 
education programme for tcachei-s At the stale level. 
State Council of Educational Research and Training 
(SCERT) supports teacher education programme. 
Various models of inservice education are in vogue 
in the country The institutional based inseivice edu¬ 
cation programmes are being organised by NCERT, 
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SCERT, NIEPA, DIETs, etc. The non gov- 
emmeniiil organisations also actually par¬ 
ticipate, support and organise inservice 
education programme of teachers. Eklavya 
and Lokjumbish arc some of the agencies 
engaged in the task Expenments have also 
been conducted to provide training to 
teachers through the distance mode. 
Teleconferencing has demonstrated its ef¬ 
ficacy for training of teachers The ap¬ 
proach used one way video and two way 
audio technology. Agencies mvolved in the 
experiment were Indim Gandhi National 
Open University (IGNOU), Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO) and Na¬ 
tional Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) 

The NC2ERT designed a Programme of 
Mass Orientation for School Teachers 
(PMOS'P) to reach five lakh tcachere each 
year The programme was highly struc¬ 
tured. The collaboration of different state 
and central agencies' was sought to make 
the prognimme a success (NCEllT 1988) 
Various research studies conducted to 
evaluate the programme revealed its suc¬ 
cess (Bhattacharjee, 1990; Donisami, 1989; 
Grewal, 1990; Ramdass, 1990; Sachchida- 
nand, 1991, Sen, 1989, Singh 1988). 

1'he effectiveness of these training pro¬ 
grammes has been assessed in different 
ways. However, the results in terms of the 
achievement of the teachers and efficacy 
ol the programme have not been studied 
The evaluation of mseivice education pro¬ 
gramme is problematic. Though various 
inseivice education strategies might have 
improved the knowledge of the teachers, 
the question that remains often unan¬ 
swered is regarding the gain in knowledge 


of pnmary school teachers as a result of 
training. 

Special Orientation Programme for Pn- 
maiy Teachers (SOP!’) is a Centrally spon¬ 
sored scheme of the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Government of 
India NCERT has been entrusted with the 
responsibility for its planmng, program¬ 
ming, oi-ganisation, conduct and monitor¬ 
ing besides providing academic input The 
present study was undertaken to deter¬ 
mine the achievement of teachers after an 
inscrvice education intervention. 
Objectives. After reviewing the related re¬ 
search literature the following objectives 
were formulated. 

— To study the efficacy of the mtervenlion 
strategy designed for SOFT 

— To study the achievement of pnmary 
tcachera before and alter the mteiven- 
tion 

— To study the achievement of primary 
teachers in the emerging concerns of 
piimaiy education before and after the 
inteivention. 

— To study the achievement of primary 
teachers in the content and transaction 
approaches before and after the inter¬ 
vention 

Hypo theses: The following hypotheses are 
formulated for the study 

— The mean achievement of primary 
teachers will improve as a result of in¬ 
tervention provided under SOFT 

— The mean achievement of primary 
' teachers m the emeigmg concerns of pri¬ 
mary education will improve as a result 
of intervention provided under SOFT 

— The mean achievement of primaiy 
teachers in the content and transaction 
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approaches will improve as a result of 
intervention provided under SOFT. 
Delimitadons: The study was subjected to 
the following delimitations: 

— The study was confined to the primary 
teachers of Dehradun and Haridwar 
districts ofUttar Pradesh who attended 
SOFT at the DIETs 

— The sample size of the study was lim¬ 
ited. The achievement scores of only 
those primary teachers were used in the 
analyses who were present at both the 
testing sessions 

— The districts for the study was selected 
on the recommendation of the state. 

— The achievement of the primary teach¬ 
ers was measured by the Academic 
Awareness Questionnaire (AAQ). 

Research design; The quasi-experimental 
design was selected for the study. Single 
group pre-test—post-test design was 
found most suitable. The experimental 
design was simple to operate and adapted 
to the classroom use. The subjects were 
given pretest on the first day of the SOFT. 
The treatment was provided for seven 
days. The subjects were again tested on 
the last day to determine the change in 
the achievement score. The difference be¬ 
tween initial result and the final result 
could be attributed to the experimental 
factors. 

Sample; One hundred and eighty three 
primary teachers of Dehradun district and 
one hundred forty two primary teachers 
of Handwar District comprised the sam¬ 
ple. These primary teachers attended the 
SOFT in continuous cycles at DIETs located 
in two districts. 

Tool; The measurement of the achieve¬ 
ment of the primary teachers was most 


important for the study. All the available 
took were reviewed. The existing tools did 
not cover the entire package of the train¬ 
ing. The adequacy of the coverage of the 
content was especially important for the 
test that measured outcome of the train¬ 
ing. Therefore, a new tool was constructed 
by the author and Rajendra Dixit. The 
achievement test was titled as AAQ. The 
AAQ comprised of multiple choice objec¬ 
tive type questions. Each question con¬ 
tained a stem and four choices. The AAQ 
was reviewed by the experts drawn from 
the NCERT for the face validity and con- 
tentvalidity. The reliability of the AAQ was 
determined by the test-retest method. The 
AAQ comprised of forty test items finally. 
Intervention Strategies: Special interven¬ 
tion programme based on the concerns 
incorporated in the National Policy on 
Education, 1986, revised in 1992 was de¬ 
signed for the training of primary teach¬ 
ers. The basic focus was on bringing about 
a qualitative change in the teacher train¬ 
ing programmes The apex institution pos¬ 
sessed the rich experience of PMOST. The 
emerging concerns for primary stage of 
education was delineated and SOFT was 
planned. 

A self instructional package (1994) was 
specially designed for SOFT. The package 
contained modules for creating awareness 
among primary teachers in the emeiging 
areas of concern for universalisation of 
primary education and content and meth¬ 
odology for the transaction of curricular 
subjects. The content of curricular areas 
formed the base of methodology using the 
Operation Blackboard (OB) material sup¬ 
plied to primary schools under Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme The modules were 
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written in the interactive style. The self in¬ 
structional package was activity based and 
provided exemplars on various situations 
drawn fi-om the subject areas The prob¬ 
lem of a teaching unit of curricular area 
was highlighted by illustrating the use of 
OB material. The package was used as 
training material. 

The support material was also designed 
for SOFT. A training manual (1995) with 
explanatory notes was provided for the use 
of resource persons. Educational Televi¬ 
sion (ETV) package contained video films 
and audio cassettes and user’s guide. ETV 
support programmes were identified. The 
Centrifl Institute of Educational Technol¬ 
ogy (CIET) designed and developed spe¬ 
cial programmes on the thirteen areas cov¬ 
ering main items of the self Instructional 
Package. The DIETs were equipped with 
essential support material for organising 
training programme. The support material 
included self instructional package, train¬ 
ing manual, ETV support material includ¬ 
ing video cassettes, OB kits and additional 
print material. 

The SOFT was implemented by the 
DIET. The training in the intervention strat¬ 
egies for the resource persons who were 
drawn from DIETs was organised by the 
state level key persons. The key persons 
were provided training by master trainers 
Master trainers were drawn from the con¬ 
stituent units of the NCERT. Thus a three 
tier system of onentation programme was 
designed by the implementing Depart¬ 
ment of Teacher Education and Extenuon 
of NCERT. 


The ngorous teaming programme of five 
days duration was organised by the De¬ 
partment of Teacher Education and 
Extention at the NIE and the RIEs. The 
resource persons were oriented in the 
same way by the key persons as they were 
expected to perform in the actual orienta¬ 
tion programme. The resource persons 
were provided special orientation pro¬ 
gramme for seven days. Training schedule 
of the resource persons and primary 
school teachers was the same It was en¬ 
visaged that the success of the SOFT de¬ 
pended on the training of the resource 
persons. Therefore, adequate steps were 
taken to monitor and supervise the 
quality of the training of the resource fiiculty. 

Thus the primary teachers were ori¬ 
ented at the DIET in a camp mode. The 
participants were supplied the Self Instruc¬ 
tional Package on the very first day The 
intervention under SOFT was provided for 
seven days. 

Procedure- The AAQ was administered in 
a classroom setting of a DIET. Rapport was 
established with the primary teachers who 
came to attend the SOFT programme. The 
purpose of the study was made clear to 
the subjects. The subjects were taken into 
confidence. They were explained that this 
was notan examination. The achievement 
scores would be used for research purpose 
only 

Statistical Techniques Used: The mean, 
standard deviation and coefficient of cor¬ 
relation were calculated for the achieve¬ 
ment scores. The significance of the dif¬ 
ference between means for the pre-test 
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and post-test achievement scores was de¬ 
termined by using ‘t’ test 

Results and Discussion 

The study was undertaken to examine the 
efficacy of the inservice education progra¬ 
mme and to test the hypotheses formulated. 

The result of the study is presented in 
Table 1, The Cable reveals that the mean 


also significant at 0.01 level for Haridwar 
district. Thus the formulated research hy¬ 
pothesis was also retained for Haridwar 
district. The mean of achievement scores 
of post-test was higher than the mean of 
achievement scores of pre-test in both the 
distncLs. The gain in the mean achieve- 
mentscore mightbc attributed to interven¬ 
tion slralcgies 'iheieexisteda high positive cor¬ 
relation between pre-testandposl-testscoie. 


Table 1. Achievement of primary teachers 





Pre-test 


Post-test 




SNo 

District 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

S.D 

r 

t 




15.61 

4 46 

17.20 

3 92 



1 

bt'lirncUui 

ISi 

(39.02) 


(43 00) 


0 R69 

9 77* 




13 27 

3.63 

15.25 

3 70 



L 

llii((clw.(r 

lil 



(38 13) 


0 49.3 

6 53* 


FIguresm parentheses t('present pen cnlage ♦= Significant at 01 level 


achievement scores of pnmary teachers 
were 15 61 and 17.20 in pre-test and post¬ 
test respectively in Dehradun distnet The 
mean achievement score improved from 
pre-test to post-test in both Dehradun and 
Handwar districts. In order to test hypoth¬ 
esis 1, a null hypothesis was formulated 
that there existed no difference in the 
mean achievement of primary teachers in 
the pre-test and post-test. A comparison 
of the mean of pre-test and post-test scores 
of primary teachers of Dehradun district 
gave ‘t’ value as 977 which is significant 
at 0.01 level. This shows that the null hy¬ 
pothesis was rejected The research hy¬ 
pothesis 1 was retained for Dehradun dis- 
Uict. The result presented in Table 1 indi¬ 
cates that the obtained ‘t’ value 6 53 was 


The results presented above established the 
efficacy of inservice education programme 
under SOP'f. 

The mean achievement scores were 
converted into percentage. In Dehradun 
district, the mean achievement of pre-test 
scores was 39-02 per cent while the mean 
achievement of post-test scores was 43 00 
per cent. The mean of achievement scores 
of primary teachers was not adequate and 
satisfactory The inservtcc education 
though improved the performance of the 
primary teachci-s statistically slgnificantbut 
In terms of percentage the achievement 
was not according to the standard envis¬ 
aged in Minimum Levels of Learning 
(NCERT, 1991). Teachers were notable to 
achieve the mastery level of learning 
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The total achievement of pnmary teach¬ 
ers was bifurcated in two scores The 
achievement scores of the items related 
with the emerging concerns of primary 
education were analysed 'lire result of the 
analysis is presented in Table 2. The achieve¬ 
ment scores of the items l>as‘ed on the con¬ 
tent and transaction approaches were 


was formulated. Ihe ‘t’ value was calcu¬ 
lated to compare the means of pre-test and 
post-test scores The obtained ‘t’ value 
12.16 was significant at 0 01 level The null 
hypothesis was therefore, rejected The re¬ 
search hypothesis 2, the intervention strat- 
egy would improve the achievement of the 
pnmary teachers in the emerging concerns 


Table Z; Achievement of primary teachers in the emerging concerns of primary education 





Vrt'-tes! 


Posr-teir 




S.Na. 

District 

,V 

Mean 

SD. 

Mean 

SD 

r 

t 




6.-« 

l.lb 

7.^6 

1.95 



1 

Dehradun 


P5Z 91) 


(61 A3) 


0.844 

12 16+ 




5.)5 

1.90 

6 39 

1.71 



L 

Handwar 

\M 

(44 48) 


(53 25) 


0 708 

9 45* 


Plain'S ui parentheses represent |)ercenlage ♦= Sigmlicant at 01 level 


treated statistically The result is given in 
Table 3. 

A glance at Table 2 reveals that the 
means of the achievement scores in the 
emei-ging concerns in pnmaiy education 
were 6.35 and 7.3d in pre-test and post- 
test respectively for the primary teachers 
of Dehradun district. The null hypothesis 


of primaiy education, was retained for 
Dehradun district The results of Handwar 
district were also the same. 

Table 3 shows that the mean achieve- 
mentscore of pnmary teachers of Dehradun 
distnet in pre-test and post-test was 9 26 
and 9 85 respectively. The mean achieve¬ 
ment in term ot percentage was 33 07. As 


Table .1. Achievement of primary teachers in the content and transaction 


• 


Pre-tf^t 


Post-ten 




SNi) Di.iliicl 

N 





r 

t 



Mean 

SI) 

Mean 

SD. 





9.26 

1 86 

9.85 

1.97 



1 Delinidiin 

1«A 

(33 07) 


(35 18) 


0 693 

5 56* 

2. llarUlwar 


7.94 

2 29 

8 87 

'2,18 

0 44'2 

4 89* 

M2 

l28 3b) 


( 31 . 68 ) 






I'lgiircs in p.iiciiilte.sc.s represent percentage +— Sigiuficanlat 01 level 
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per the available norms of examination 33 
per cent is the pass score. Therefore pn- 
maiy teachers of Dehradun district were 
able to achieve only pass score m the pre¬ 
test The mean achievement score im¬ 
proved to 3 5.18 per cent due to interven¬ 
tion provided under SOFT. The coefficient 
of correlation between pre-test and post¬ 
test scores was 0 693'wiiichwas significantat 
0 01 level This shows that the achievement 
scores of pretestand post-test were positively 
correlated. 

The mean achievement scores of pri¬ 
mary teachers of Haridwar district in pre¬ 
test and post-test was 7.94 and 8.87 respec¬ 
tively. Though mean achievement score im¬ 
proved from pre-test to post-test, these 
were below 33 per cent. The mean of 
achievement scores were alarmingly low. 
MLL strategy envisaged that 80 per cent 
children should master 80 per cent pre¬ 
scribed learning levels. The teachers were 
not able to reach near the expected level. 

In order to test the hypothesis 3 null 
hypothesis was formulated. It stated that 
there existed no significant difference in 
the mean achievement in the content and 
transaction approaches of pre-test and post¬ 
test scores. The means were compared for 
the difference 

The calculated ‘t’ value 5.56 was signifi¬ 
cant at 0.01 level of confidence for the 
teachers of Dehradun District. The null 
hypothesis was rejected. The research hy¬ 
pothesis was retained. Similar result is vis¬ 
ible for Haridwar District 

From the above discussion it may be 
concluded that: 

— die Special Orientation PiognimmeforPri- 
maiy School Teacheis was effective. The 
\ efficacy of the piogtamme tvas established. 


— the inservice education programme— 
SOFT improved the achievement of 
primary teachers markedly due to in¬ 
tervention provided 

— the knowledge of teachers in the 
emerging concerns of primary educa¬ 
tion improved significantly as demon¬ 
strated by the achievement scores. 

— the achievement of primary teachers 
also improved in content and transac¬ 
tion approaches due to the interven¬ 
tions provided under SOFT. 

— the mean achievement score of primary 
teachers expressed in per cent was not 
near the mastery level. The study con¬ 
firmed the findings of earlier research 
study (Gupta, 1996) 

ImpIicaCiojns 

The study has significant implications for edu¬ 
cational planneis, ndministnitors, curriculum 
woikets, teacher educatois and primary teach¬ 
ers. The institutions working at national 
and state level are expected to plan, or¬ 
ganise, conduct and monitor inscrvice edu¬ 
cation programmes like SOFT. 

‘No people can rise above the level of 
its teachers,’ this includes the achievement 
also (NPE, 1986). The achievement of pri¬ 
mary teachers is a matter of serious nature 
which requires the attention of the nation. 
National Council for Teacher Education 
(NCTE), a slatutoiy body set up on 17 
August 1995 for maintaining the quality, 
needs to initiate steps for the same. 

The teachers of the state managed 
schools are to be provided training in the 
concerns of primary education and con¬ 
tent and transaction approaches of curri¬ 
cular areas. The emphasis should be on 
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Updating the knowledge and skills in class¬ 
room management. 

The stress over the achievement of chil¬ 
dren in terms of scores has spoiled the 
charm of education While the children are 
overloaded with the cumcular work, par¬ 
ents are womed about the achievement 
of children, the teachers are not well 
equipped to meet the challenge. Therefore, 
the demand of the hour is to create aware¬ 
ness among teachers about the achieve¬ 
ment of children and make learning joyful 

The vanous agencies and NGOs should 
work in coordination. The resources allo¬ 
cated by the central and state governments 
for updating the teachers are to be pooled 
for better results. The success of the 
inservicc education programme should be 
judged by the achievement of teachers. 

The results of the study cleariy indicate that 
the teachers do participate in the inservice 
education programme with vigour and zeal. It 
was observed during the study that many 
teachers participated in the programme 
with high motivation. The inadequate 
infrastructural facilities at DIET-training 
centres create dissatisfaction and frustra¬ 
tion among the participants. Many teach¬ 
ers found the resource faculty inad¬ 
equately equipped in knowledge and 


skills. Therefore, NOTE needs to design, 
develop and implement inservice educa¬ 
tion programme for DIETs faculty first. 
Further, the inservice education pro¬ 
gramme should be made more attractive 
and fruitful. The use of ETV material is to 
be promoted m the programmes 
The concept of accountability is to be 
injected m the inservice education pro¬ 
gramme. The performance of course di¬ 
rector and resource faculty has direct bear¬ 
ings on the programme. The organising 
agency should be responsible for proper 
planning and providing infrastructural fa¬ 
cilities. The state cannot escape from its 
accountability. During the study it was 
observed that the state was not able to 
supply even the mathematics kit to a DIET 
or the DIET was not able to procure a 
mathematics kit. Who should be held re¬ 
sponsible and accountable for the loss? As 
a result the quality of training programme 
has suffered. The time has come to moni¬ 
tor the equitable distribution of resources 
with accountability. Primary teachers are 
also expected to participate seriously to 
attain mastery level. A few teachers were 
not able to improve their achievement The 
subjects require special attention of the 
research workers for further study. 



SCIENCE RELATED VALUES 


Curiosity, quest for knowledge, objectivity, honesty and 
truthfulness, courage to question, systematic reasoning, 
acceptance after proof/verification, open-mindedness, 
search for perfection and team spirit are someof the basic 
values related to science. The processes of science, which 
help In searching the truth about nature and its 
phenomena are characterised by these values. Science 
aims at explaining things and events. Therefore to learn 
and practise science : 

« Be inquisitive about things and events around you. 

* Have the courage to question beliefs and practices. 

* Ask ‘what^ *how^ and 'why' and find your answers 
by critically observing, experimenting, consulting, 
discussing and reasoning. 

* Record honestly your observations and experi¬ 
mental results in your laboratory or outside it. 

* Repeat experiments carefully and systematically if 
required, biA do not manipulate your results under 
any circumstance. 

^ Be guided by facts, reasons and logic. Do not be 
biased in one way or the other. 

* Aspire to make new discoveries and inventions by 
sustained and dedicated work. 
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